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PEEFACE. 


I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  following  pages  to  give, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  according  to  my  means  of 
information,  a  fall  and  accurate  account  of  Lad4k.  I 
have  twice  visited  the  country,  in  1846  and  again  in 
18479  and  on  each  occasion  by  a  different  route ;  I  have 
read  every  work  that  I  could  procure  (and  I  have  neither 
spared  pains  nor  expense)  regarding  Lad4k  or  Tibet.  I 
therefore  am  willing  to  think  that  the  various  informa- 
tion which  I  have  collected,  may  not  prove  altogether 
uninteresting,  even  to  the  general  reader.  For  the 
antiquary  and  scientific  enquirer,  there  are  several 
subjects  which  I  would  fsdn  hope  may  merit  attention. 
The  subjects  for  the  antiquary  are : — 

1.  The  identification  of  Lad^,  or  Khd-d^^  with  the 
Akhassa  Begio  of  Ptolemy,  and  with  the  Eie-chha  of 
Ea  Hian. — Chap.  I. 

2.  The  proof  that  QnmcMus  waq, »  Tibetan  word;  and 
the  consequent  deduction  that  the  tCibetan  people  and 
language  were  once  spread  over  a  much  greater  extent 
of  country  than  they  now  occupy. — Chap.  XIV. 

3.  A  copious  vocabulary  of  the  Tibetan  language 
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compared  with  the  various  dialects  of  the  Dards,  of 
the  Afghans  and  Kashmiris,  of  the  Hindu  races  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  of  the  Indo-Tihetans  of  Klandwar. — 
Chap.  XV. 

4.  A  concise  account  of  the  religious  belief  and 
practice  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhists,  and  of  the  rise  of 
the  present  grand  Lamas;  with  a  description  of  the 
different  buildings,  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  ritualic 
instruments  of  their  religion. — Chap.  XIII. 

The  subjects  for  the  man  of  science  are : — 

1.  The  determination  of  the  snow-line  on  the  several 
mountain-ranges  of  the  Panjdb. — Chap.  II. 

2.  The  length  of  course,  and  the  minimum  discharge 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Panjdb,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Ganges.— Chap.  III. 

3.  The  cataclysms  of  the  Indus  and  the  Sutluj ;  the 
former  caused  by  a  glacier,  the  latter  by  the  fall  of  a 
mountain. — Chap.  III. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  cause  of  the  prevailing 
day  and  night  wind  in  Ladak. — Chap.  VII. 

5.  The  observations  for  temperature,  Chap.  VII.; 
and  the  Tables  of  Magnetical  and  Meteorological 
Observations. — Chaps.  XVI.  and  XVII. 

6.  The  discovery  of  fossil  fresh-vxiter  shells  in  the 
sandy-clay  formations  above  the  level  of  the  present 
salt-water  laJces  of  ]|jaddk,  proving  that  the  lakes  were 
once  fresh,  and  of  much  greater  extent. 

7.  The  tables  of  the  stature  and  longevity  of  the 
people  of  Laddk,  and  the  accurate  measurements  and 
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drawings  of  skulls  compared  with  those  of  the  E^h- 
miris. 

To  several  kind  friends  I  am  indebted  for  valuable 
assistance  in  this  work. 

To  Colonel  Bates,  for  the  landscape-views  which  bear 
his  name,  and  for  many  important  observations  for 
temperature. 

To  Dr.  Carter,  A.B.,  for  the  diflFerent  qualitative 
analysis  of  the  salts  and  waters  of  the  lakes  and  hot 
springs. 

To  Lieut.  Maclagan,  Bengal  Engineers,  for  the  survey 
of  the  Pin  Valley,  in  Spiti- 

ALEX?  CUNNINGHAM, 

Brevet  Major,  Engineers, 


SIMLA, 
t^{^th  August,  1853. 
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RULES    FOR   PRONUNCIATION. 


Throughout  this  work  the  vowels  and  consonants  are  to  be  pro- 


«. 

as  in  distance,  America. 

* 

as  in  dandy. 

d, 

as  in  father,  half. 

», 

as  in  ninny. 

• 

as  in  din,  sin. 

Pf 

as  in  puppy. 

h 

aa  eein  seen. 

pK 

the  same  aspirated. 

% 

as  00  in  poor. 

*, 

as  in  baby. 

^ 

as  1^  in  pure. 

m, 

as  in  mummy. 

^, 

as  in  th6re,  th^j. 

<», 

as  in  catseye. 

«* 

as  jr  in  my. 

Uh, 

the  same  aspirated. 

0, 

as  in  more. 

*, 

as  dif  in  windsail,  groundsel. 

aUf 

as  (HI  in  our. 

«^, 

as  in  woman,  dwarf. 

*, 

as  in  kick. 

zh, 

z  aspirated. 

ik, 

the  same  aspirated. 

«i 

as  in  zigzag. 

y> 

M  in  giggle. 

A, 

as  in  hair. 

*v. 

as  in  sing. 

y» 

as  in  you. 

oh. 

as  in  church. 

r. 

as  in  roar. 

dtk,  the  same  aspirated. 

h 

as  in  lull. 

• 

J, 

as  in  jest. 

*A, 

as  in  ship. 

«v. 

as  ny  in  tanyard. 

«, 

as  in  senses. 

t, 

as  in  tittle. 

K 

as  in  heart. 

tk. 

the  same  aspirated. 

L-INTRODUCTION. 


1.  The  earliest  authentic  notices  of  Laddk  scarcely 
reach  so  far  hack  as  the  heginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  In  A.D,  399-400,  when  the  Chinese  pilgrims, 
Fa-Hian,*  Hoei-King,  and  others,  reached  Yti-thian 
(or  Kotan),  the  former  determined  to  remain  behind 
for  some  time  to  witness  the  procession  of  images,  while 
Hoei-Eing  proceeded  in  advance  to  Kie-chha.  After 
the  procession  had  taken  place,  Fa-Hian  travelled  by 
T9u^ho  and  Yu-hoei^  and  over  the  Tsung-Idnff  moun- 
tains southward  to  Kie-chha,  where  he  rejoined  Hoei- 
Eing.  On  those  mountains,  which  were  one  month's 
journey  in  breadth,  the  snow,  it  is  said,  never  melted, 
and  the  natives  of  the  coimtry  were  known  by  the  name 
of  "  men  of  the  snowy  mountains."  From  Kie-chha 
the  pilgrims  proceeded  westward  to  Tho-ly,  which  they 
reached  in  one  month.  From  this  account,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  Kie^hha  with  the  modem  Ladik. 

2.  To  reach  Lad^  from  Eotan  there  were  two  roads 
open  to  the  pilgrims,  the  western  by  Eukeyar  and  the 
southern  by  B/uthog  (or  E/udok).    By  either  route  the 

*  See  the  ^hue^ki,  by  Memrs.  Bemusat,  Klaproth,  and  Landresse, 
or  the  Translation  by  Laidlaj. 
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travellers  would  have  to  cross  the  E^rdkoram  moun- 
tains ;  hut  as  Taii-ho  is  stated  to  have  heen  only  1,000  li 
(ahout  166  miles)  from  Su-le  (or  Kashgar),  it  is  clear 
that  Fa-Hian  must  have  followed  the  western  route. 
This  is  more  distinctly  proved  by  the  Chinese  identifi- 
cation of  Tau-ho  with  Chu-kiu-pho,  which  was  exactly 
1,000  li  to  the  westward  of  Kotan.  Tsvr-ho  was  there- 
fore midway  between  Kotan  and  Kashgar.  Klaproth 
identified  it  with  Kukeyar,  and  he  is  probably  correct. 
Prom  TsU'ho  the  pilgrims  proceeded  to  the  south,  and 
over  the  Taung-Lingj  or  "  Onion  Mountains."  Prom 
Kukeyar  to  Lad4k  the  road  lies  to  the  south  over 
the  Sl&rdkoram  mountains,  which,  even  as  high  as 
17,000  feet,  are  covered  with  wild  leeks,  thus  justify- 
ing the  Chinese  name  of  Tsung-Idng,  or  **  Onion  Moun- 
tains."* To  the  westward  of  Eie-chha^  at  one  month's 
journey,  was  Tho-ly^  or  (as  it  is  written  by  Hwan-Thsang) 
Thor-lulOj  wliich  is  an  exact  transcript  of  Darel,  one  of 
the  Dardu  districts  on  the  Indus;  and  which  Hwan- 
Thsang  places  to  the  westward  of  JPo-lu-lo  or  Bolor,  that 
is,  the  modem  district  of  Balti.  As  Darel  is  just  one 
month's  journey  from  L6,  the  district  of  Lad&k  corre- 
sponds exactly  in  geographical  position  with  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Eie-chha. 

3.  But  the  other  details,  recorded  by  Pa-Hian,  seem 
to  place  this  identification  beyond  all  doubt.  The  country 
was  ^*  mountainous,  and  so  cold  that  no  grain  but  com 
ever  ripened,"  which  is  exactly  the  case  with  Lad&k. 
Kie^chha,  moreover,  possessed  a  stone  vase  of  the  same 
colour  as  Buddha's  alms-dish,  besides  a  tooth  of  Buddha. 

•  I  owe  thia  &ct  to  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  my  brother  Commissioner 
on  the  Tibetan  frontier,  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  carried  him  to  the 
top  of  the  Kfir&koram  pass. 
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Now,  one  of  these  relics  (the  alms-dish)  still  exists  in  a 
temple  to  the  north  of  JA.  It  is  a  large  earthenware 
vase,  similar  in  shape  to  the  two  largest  steatite  vases 
extracted  from  the  BhUsa  Topes.*  But  Ladak  also  pos- 
sessed a  tooth  of  Buddha,  which  was  formerly  enshrined 
at  L^  in  a  dung-ten,  or  solid  mound  of  masonry  similar 
to  the  Topes  of  Bhilsa  and  of  Afghanistan.  The  dunff- 
ten  still  exists,  though  ruinous  :  hut  the  holy  tooth  is 
said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  Ali  Sher,  of  Balti, 
upwards  of  200  years  ago,  when  Lad&k  was  invaded  and 
plundered  by  the  Musalmdns  of  the  west,  who,  most 
probably,  threw  the  much-prized  reUc  contemptuously 
into  the  Indus.  At  any  rate,  it  has  never  since  been 
heard  of. 

4f.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Eie^chha^  and  the  designa- 
tion of  the  people  as  *^  men  of  the  snowy  mountains," 
both  point  unmistakably  to  Lad&k,  which  is  still  known 
as  Kha-pa-chcm^  or  Khorchcm^  ^^  abounding  in  snow,"  or 
Snow-land,  and  the  people  as  Kha-pa-chanrpa,  or  Kha- 
ehan-pa,  "  men  of  the  snowy  land."t 

5.  In  the  Cesi  of  Pliny,  and  in  the  A-khassa  regio  of 
Ptolemy,  I  believe  that  we  have  the  earliest  mention 
of  Lad^.  Of  the  former  PlinyJ  says,  "  hos  includit 
Indus  montium  coron£k  circumdatos  et  solitudinibus." 
This  description  is  literally  true  of  the  people  of  Kha- 
pa-chan,  or  Snow-land,  whose  whole  country  lies  along 

*  By  Lieutenant  Maisey  and  myself.  See  mj  account  of  the  opening 
and  examination  of  "  The  Bhilaa  Topes,  or  Buddhist  Moniunents  of 
Central  India,"  printed  for  Smith,  Elder,  &  Ck>.  (1858). 

t  Kha,  or  Kluhpa^  is  ''  fsaomy^  and  ehan  means  "  full.'*  Perhaps 
Kter-ud-din  JSjUfdchah,  who  reigned  in  Multan  and  Sindh,  and  after- 
wards disputed  the  empire  of  India  with  Altanish,  was  a  Ladaki.  Pto- 
lemy's A'khana  regio  is  no  doubt  Kha^haip-yul,  "  Snow-land,"  or  Ladak. 

X  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  c.  20. 
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the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
is  completely  surrounded  by  deserts  and  by  mountains. 
The  position  of  Ptolemy's  A-khaasa  regio  agrees  equally 
well  with  that  of  Laddk;  for  he  places  his  district 
between  the  ChatsB  ScythsB  on  the  north,  and  the 
Chauransei  Scythsa  on  the  south-east,  and  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  ByltsB,  The  first  must  be  the  people  of 
Cfhang-thang*  (or  the  "  northern  plains  ")  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Lad4k ;  and  the  second  are  most  likely  the 
people  of  Khar^  who  dwell  to  the  south-east  of  Lad&k ; 
while  the  ByltsB  are  certainly  the  inhabitants  of  Balti, 
or  Little  Tibet. 

6.  A  later  mention  of  Laddk,  under  a  new  name,  is 
made  by  another  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwan-Thsang,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  He  states,  that  from 
Khiu-lU'to  (or  Kullu,  a  hill  district  to  the  north  of 
Simla),  at  2,000  li  (or  upwards  of  300  miles)  across  the 
mountains,  is  the  kingdom  of  Mo-lo-pho^  which  is  also 
called  San-pho-ho.  The  former  is  an  exact  transcript 
of  Mar-po-yul^i  or  "  low  land,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  high  lands  of  Chang-thang  and  Ngari.  The  other 
name  of  San-pho-ho  is  a  literal  transcript  of  Tacmg-poy 
or  the  "  river,"  which  is  a  common  designation  for  the 
Indus  in  Lad4k,  and  in  fact  for  any  great  river  in  the 
Tibetan  language ;  Scm-pho-ho  is,  therefore,  the  country 
on  the  Taang-po^  or  Indus. 

7.  These  notices  of  Lad&k  bring  us  down  to  that 
interesting  period  when  the  Devandgari  alphabet  of 
India  was  introduced  into  Tibet  from  Kashmir,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  Thumi 
Sambhota  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Tibetans  the  use 

*  Byang-thangy  pronounced  Chang-thangy  the  Chan-than  of  our  maps, 
t  Mar^po-yuly  the  "  low-country.*' 
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of  the  Kashmirian  characters,  which  remain  unchanged 
to  this  day.* 

8.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  Palgyi- 
gon  occupied  Lad&k,  and  Tashi-Degon  took  possession 
of  Purang.f  In  A.D.  1314,  Binchana  Bhoti  invaded 
Kashmir.J  As  he  entered  the  valley  by  Oagangir, 
on  the  Sindh  river,  he  must  have  advanced  through 
Dr^  one  of  the  districts  of  Lad&k.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  the  ruler  of  Laddk.  At  that  time 
Kashmir  had  been  invaded  by  an  army  of  60,000  horse, 
under  the  command  of  Dallach,  the  minister  of  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  named  Karma  Sena.  The  invaders  ad- 
vanced to  the  capital,  which,  being  deserted  by  the  Raja 
Sena  Deva,  was  plimdered  and  burned.  Dallach  con- 
tinued his  devastations  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley, 
and  retired  by  the  Pass  of  T4r-bal.§  Numbers  of  the 
Kashmiris  then  waited  upon  Rinchana,  who  was  em- 
boldened to  advance  against  the  troops  of  the  Raja  Sena 
Deva.  The  raja  fled;  the  Bhotiyan  chief  was  victori- 
ous, and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  He 
strengthened  himself  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Rama 
Chandra,  the  general  of  Sena  Deva;  and  reigned  for 
three  years,  fipom  A.D.  1315  to  1318,  the  undisputed 
master  of  Kashmir. 

9.  Half  a  century  before  this  time  the  celebrated 
Marco  Polo  had  visited  the  court  of  the  great  Kublai> 
Emperor  of  China.  He  had  sojourned  in  the  hills  of 
Badaksh&n  for  the  sake  of  his  health ;  and  he  describes 
the  countries  of  Wakham,  Pamer,  Bolor,  and  Kashmir. 

*  Csoma  de  Koros,  Tibetan  Qrsmmar,  p.  178. 
t  Csoma,  in  Prinsep's  useM  tables,  p.  181.     The  names  are  written 
dTdlrgyi-mOon  and  bKra'ahis-lDe-mOon, 
X  Eaja  Tarangini.  §  That  is,  the  "  Tar-hiU  "  in  Kashmiri. 
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By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  must  have  entwed 
Tibet ;  but  the  wonderful  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
people  proves  that  his  information  could  only  have  been 
obtained  by  hearsay.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  early 
and  wide-spread  fame  of  Prester  John,  there  is  no  authen- 
tic record  that  Tibet  had  been  visited  by  any  European 
prior  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

10.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  possessed  several  mo- 
nasteries in  Lhasa,  a  considerable  number  of  missionaries 
must  have  resided  for  many  years  in  Tibet ;  and  yet  no 
more  than  two  of  these  religious  fraternities  have  left 
any  record  of  their  travels  and  observations  behind 
them. 

11.  The  first  of  these  is  Le  Pfere  Hippolyte  Desideri,* 
who  travelled  for  six  months,  between  August  1716  and 
March  1716,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
from  Lad&k  through  Ruthog  to  Lhasa.  Of  his  travels, 
the  only  account  that  I  have  seen  is  that  which  was 
published  by  Klaproth.  It  is  a  concise,  but  very  useful 
geographical  account. 

12.  The  second  is  Frk  Franciso  Orazio  della  Penna 
di  Billi,  a  Capuchin,  who  travelled  to  Lhasa  in  1730,  and 
resided  for  some  years  in  the  monastery  of  his  order  in 
that  city.  His  account  is  exceedingly  valuable,  not- 
withstanding his  prosy  repetitions,  t  He  was  a  man  of 
observation,  and  his  account  of  the  Buddhist  religion, 
as  practised  in  Tibet,  is  full  and  accurate. 

13.  In  A.D.  1774  Greorge  BogleJ   was  deputed  to 

•  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique,  torn.  viii.  pp.  117 — 121,  by  the  cele- 
brated Klaproth. 

t  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique,  torn.  xiv. 

J  See  the  Preface  to  Turner's  Tibet,  pp.  xiv— xvi. 
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Tibet  by  Warren  Hastings.  The  Dalai  Lama,*  or  Grand 
Lama  of  Lhasa,  was  then  in  his  minority,  and  the  coun- 
try was  ruled  by  the  Tashi  Lama  of  Tashi  Lhunpo.  No 
account  of  this  nodssion  has  been  preserved,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  Bogle  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence. 

14.  Li  A.D.  1783  a  second  mission  was  despatched  by 
Warren  Hastings  to  Tibet.  Captain  Turner,  the  head  of 
the  mission,  succeeded  in  reaching  Tashi  Lhunpo,  but  he 
was  prevented  firom  going  to  Lhasa  "  by  a  consideration 
of  the  present  state  of  that  government,"  t  as  the  Ch/at 
sub  Mmpoche  "  had  usurped,  even  from  the  hands  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  greatest  portion  of  his  temporal  power.'* 
The  Regent  of  Tashi  Lhunpo  also  dissuaded  %  the  envoy 
firom  making  the  attempt,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Chi- 
nese. Captain  Turner's  account  of  his  embassy  is  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  work  on  Tibet  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  Chinese  work,  called  "  Notice  of  the  Provinces  of 
Wd  and  Tsang,"  was  written  by  Ma-shao-ytm^  the  Com- 
missary-General of  the  Chinese  army,  which  was  sent  to 
expel  the  Gorkhas  from  Tibet  in  1786.  §  His  account  is 
short  but  interesting,  especially  in  the  notices  of  the 
various  religious  festivals. 

The  adventurous  Moorcroft  lived  for  two  whole  years 
in  Laddk,  from  September  1820  to  September  1822. 
BSs  accoimt  of  the  coimtry  is  marked  by  great  shrewd- 
ness of  observation,  and  by  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy. 
A  more  truthful  chronicler  than  Moorcroft  never  lived. 

*  Ta-lki-bLa-ma,  is  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Europeans. 
t  Accoimt  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Teshoo  Lama,  in  Tibet, 
by  Capt.  Samuel  Turner.  %  Turner's  Tibet,  4to.  p.  253. 

§  NouY.  Joum.  Asiatique,  torn.  iv.  et  tL 
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The  Botis  of  Laddk,  the  Kahlon  of  L6,  the  merchants 
of  Kashmir,  and  the  Rajah  of  B/ajaore,  all  spoke  to  me 
of  the  English  traveller  with  the  highest  respect.*  As 
there  has  always  been  a  suspicion  of  foul  play  in  the 
manner  of  his  death,  the  second  of  the  following  letters, 
addressed  by  Trebeck  to  Syad  Muhammad  Shah,  is  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance,  as  it  distinctly 
states  that  Moorcroft  died  at  Andkhui,  qfter  some  days' 
illness. 

Translation  of  a  parwdnah  addressed  by  Moorcroft  to 
Syad  Muhammad  Shah  Kashmiri : — 

"  Tour  letter  has  arrived,  and  your  faithful  services 
have  become  known  to  us.  The  paper  bearing  the  seals 
of  the  merchants  and  other  friends  at  that  place  (Ei.bul), 
addressed  to  Muhammad  Murdd  Beg,  the  ruler  of 
Kunduz,  which  you  forwarded,  has  been  shown.  Our 
escape  has  been  effected,  and  we  have  started  for 
Bokhara.  Bemain  in  Kdbul  until  our  return,  and 
consider  your  salary  fixed  at  the  same  rate  as  formerly. 
Take  fifty  pieces  of  gold  from  Khoda  Baksh  Kh&n,  the 
merchant,  for  your  expenses,  and  continue  day  and  night 
to  note  whatever  takes  place.    More  is  superfluous." 

Syad  Muhammad  Shah  was  a  young  Kashmiri,  who 
had  accompanied  Moorcroft  from  his  native  country  to 
Kashmir.  On  the  departure  of  the  travellers  for  Balkh, 
he  was  discharged  at  his  own  request ;  but  as  he 
remained  in  K^bul,  he  was  employed  by  them  as  a 
news-writer,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Moorcroft's  deten- 

*  Bumes  has  recorded  the  estimation  in  which  Moorcroft's  memory 
was  held  bj  the  people  of  Balkh ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add  here  the 
testimony  of  Major  Edwardes  (A  Year  in  the  Panjab,  i.  52)  to  the  same 
effect.  *'  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  contribute  the  smallest  white  pebble 
to  poor  Moorcroft's  cairn ;  and  cannot  pass  on  without  recording  that 
my  friend  Swahn  Khan  spoke  of  him  highly  in  every  way." 
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tion  by  Murdd  Beg,  of  Kunduz,  the  Syad  was  of  some 
service  in  procuring  letters  from  the  authorities  and 
merchants  of  Kdbul  to  prove  that  the  travellers  were 
merchants,*  and  that  the  object  of  their  journey  was,  as 
they  professed  it  to  be,  "  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  would  be  as  beneficial  to 
Turkistan  as  to  India."t  The  published  accoimt  of 
Moorcroft^s  travels  states  that  fifty  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  Kabul,  unsolicited,  had  forwarded 
a  certificate  that  Moorcroft  was,  as  he  pretended  to  be, 
a  merchant;  but  the  above  parwdnah,  addressed  by 
Moorcroft  to  the  Syad,  shows  that  this  certificate  had 
been  obtained  through  him. 

Translation  of  a  pariodnahy  addressed  by  Trebeck 
(after  Moorcroft's  death)  to  Syad  Muhammad  fihah 
Kashmiri  :— 

"  The  aflFairs  of  that  place  (Kdbul)  have  become 
known  from  the  perusal  of  your  letter.  Day  and  night 
continue  to  note  whatever  may  occur.  You  may  have 
heard  that  Mr.  William  Moorcroft,  after  a  few  days' 
illnessy  died  at  Andkhm,  whither  he  had  gone  to  pur- 
chase horses.  As  he  had  written  to  you  to  remain  at 
Kdbul  until  his  return,  you  had  better  stay  until  my 
arrival,  which  you  may  expect  shortly.  Consider  your 
salary  fixed  at  the  same  rate  as  formerly,  and  set  your 
mmd  at  rest  in  every  respect  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Continue  to  write  the  news,"  &c. 

The  Syad's  services  on  these  occasions  were  afterwards 
attested  in  a  certificate,  which  was  furnished  to  him 

♦  Moorcroft's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  448.  "  I  found  on  my  arrival  a 
Kdsid  from  Kabul,  who  brought  me  a  certificate  that  I  was,  as  I  pre- 
tended to  be,  a  merchant." 

t  Moorcroft's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  425. 
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under  the  seals  of  Y&r  Muhammad  EMn  and  Sult&a 
Muhammad  Khdn.  The  original  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion. In  this  certificate  they  state  that,  "  when  the 
Sdhiba  arrived  at  Ktindtiz,  they  got  into  trouble,  and 
were  relieved  from  their  difficulties  by  the  services  of 
the  Syad,  who  was  then  at  K^bul,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  zeal  and  devotion,  the  Sdhibs  be^ed  him 
to  remain  in  Edbul  until  their  return/* 

I  obtained  all  these  documents  in  original  firom  the 
Syad  himself,  who,  as  a  Shiah  Musulm&n,  had  sought 
and  obtained  service  at  the  Shiah  court  of  Lucknow. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1834,  the  eccentric 
Dr.  Henderson  reached  L^,  the  capital  of  Lad^k,  dis- 
guised as  a  Mu^mdn,  calling  himself  Ishmail  Khan. 
His  disguise  was  soon  penetrated,  but  he  was  kindly 
treated  by  the  Gyalpo,  who  at  once  saw,  in  the  oppor- 
time  arrival  of  a  British  officer,  a  possible  means  of 
averting  the  ultimate  conquest  of  his  kingdom.  In 
August  1834,  Lad^  had  been  invaded  by  Zordwar 
Sing,  the  local  Governor  of  E^htw&r,  under  Raja  Ouldb 
Sing,  of  Jammu.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Henderson's 
arrival  at  L^,  the  invaders  had  taken  possession  of  the 
western  provinces  of  Sum  and  Drds,  and  had  advanced 
into  the  valley  of  Paskyum.  Henderson's  presence 
immediately  recalled  to  the  Gyalpo' s  memory  the  oflFer 
which  he  had  once  before  made,  through  Moorcroft, 
of  allegiance  to  the  British  Government.  The  rulers  of 
India  had  already  snatched  Sindh  from  the  rough  grasp 
of  the  lion  of  Labor,  and  the  simple  Tibetan  vainly 
thought  that  they  would  be  equally  willing  to  save 
Lad&k  from  the  arms  of  his  lieutenant.  Dr.  Henderson 
was  therefore  applied  to ;  but  as  he  had  crossed  the 
British  frontier  against  the  positive  prohibition  of  his 
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Government,  and  was  now  in  LacMk  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  in  Calcutta,  he  was  unwilling  to  make  any 
communication  which  would  at  once  expose  his  violation 
of  the  orders  of  his  Government,  The  draft  of  the 
(original  tender  of  allegiance  which  was  forwarded  by 
Moorcroft  was  shown  to  him ;  but  his  position  prevented 
him  from  acting  as  Moorcroft  had  done.  His  refusal 
irritated  the  Gyalpo,  and  he  was  prevented  from  leaving 
Lad^  without  being  actually  imprisoned.*  Meanwhile 
the  people  were  informed  that  a  British  envoy  had 
arrived,  and  that  the  invaders  would  speedily  be  obliged 
to  depart.  ZorAwar  Sing  immediately  reported  the 
ch*cumstance  to  his  master,  Baja  Guldb  Sing,  who 
appUed  to  the  Maharaja.  B/anjit  Sing  at  once  **  ad- 
dressed the  political  agent  at  Ludi&na  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  such  proceeding.  The  agent  satisfied 
Banjit  Sing  with  an  assurance  that  Dr.  Henderson,  the 
traveller,  had  passed  the  Sutlej  in  direct  violation  of 
the  orders  of  his  Government ;  and  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  interfering  with  Ranjit's  plan  of 
extending  his  conquests  northwards.  Zordwar  Sing, 
after  this  explanation,  was  desired  to  proceed  with  his 
operations  ;"t  upon  which  Henderson  was  allowed  to 
depart.  In  fact,  he  was  detained  so  long  as  his  pre- 
sence was  of  service  to  the  Gyalpo  in  delaying  the  loss 
of  his  kingdom,  t 

Dr.  Henderson  was  provided  with  instruments;  and 
as,  according  to  Baron  Hugel,  he  had  some  tact  for 

•  My  information  agrees  with  Hugel's.  The  Baron  obained  his 
Tendon  from  Henderson  himself.  I  got  mine  from  the  Botis  of  Ladak, 
and  the  ofiBcers  of  Zorawar  Sing's  force. 

t  Quoted  from  Hugel's  Travels,  p.  102. 

X  Vigne,  vol.  ii.  p.  337,  says  that  Henderson  himself  complained  to 
Banjit  of  his  detention  at  Lc. 
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observation,  an  account  of  his  travels  would  have  been 
particularly  valuable.  He  was  probably  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  had  eVer  visited  Ska/rdo^  or  little  Tibet.  He 
took  that  route  to  avoid  the  invading  army  of  Dogras, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  Kashmir  in  November  1836. 
All  his  observations  were  lost,  along  with  his  baggage, 
on  the  road  between  Lad4k  and  Kashmir.*  In  1847, 1 
made  repeated  inquiries  for  English  books,  or  English 
writing,  with  the  hope  of  recovering  some  of  Hender- 
son's notes,  but  all  in  vain. 

Lad&k  was  visited  by  Mr.  Vigne  shortly  after  Mori- 
Tdtsi  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  Zor&war  Sing. 
From  Balti  he  proceeded  through  L6  to  the  Nubra 
valley,  and  returned  by  the  same  route.  His  short  stay 
in  Lad4k  was  unfortimate;  for,  owing  to  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  himself  and  the  Dogra  authorities,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  means  of  obtaining  information.  His 
notice  of  Laddk  is  therefore  the  least  interesting  part 
of  his  rambles  in  the  Alpine  Fanjdb.  His  accounts  of 
Kashmir  and  Balti  are  full  of  valuable  information, 
which  is  half  lost  for  want  of  arrangement. 

Early  in  1846,  when  the  result  of  the  first  Sikh  war 
had  made  Baja  Guldb  Sing  the  undisputed  master  of 
Laddk  and  its  dependencies,  and  he  had  no  longer  to 
guard  himself  against  the  power  of  the  Sikh  chiefs,  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  the  hope  of  plunder  and  the 
desire  of  revenge  might  tempt  him  to  repeat  the  expe- 
dition of  1841  into  the  Lhasan  territory.  Such  an 
occurrence  would  at  once  have  stopped  the  importation 
of  shawl  wool  into  our  territory,  and  have  closed  the 

*  Baron  Hugers  Travels,  pp.  129,  151.  Henderson's  servant  re- 
ported that  his  baggage  was  lost  in  the  snow  in  the  Navhak  Pass.  1 
presume  that  the  Namifika  Pass  is  intended. 
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whole  of  the  petty  commerce  of  our  hill  states  with 
Tibet.  It  was  possible  also  that  our  peaceful  relations 
with  the  Chinese  emperor  might  be  considerably  embar- 
rassed by  his  Celestial  Majesty's  ignorance  of  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  rulers  of  India  and  the  rulers  of 
Kashmir.  As  it  seemed  desirable  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  such  an  occurrence,  the  British  Government  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  most  common  cause  of  all  disputes 
in  the  East, — an  unsettled  boundary.  For  this  purpose 
two  officers  were  deputed,  in  August  1846,  to  the 
Tibetan  firontier  of  Laddk,  to  ascertain  the  ancient 
boimdaries  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  lay  down 
the  boundary  between  the  British  territories  and  those 
of  Mah&rdja  Guldb  Sing.  The  settlement  of  this 
boimdary  was  one  of  some  importance  to  the  hill  states, 
and  more  especially  to  our  new  acquisition  of  Nurpur, 
which  received  all  its  shawl  wool  firom  the  traders  of  the 
eastern  hill  states,  and  not  from  Kashmir.  Immediately 
after  the  war,  I  had  pointed  out  that,  by  giving  up  to 
Mahdrija  Guldb  Sing  the  southern  dependencies  of 
Lad4k,  we  had  actually  interposed  a  rival  territory 
between  our  own  provinces  on  the  Sutluj  and  the  shawl- 
wool  districts  of  Ch&ng-Th^uig.  The  southern  boundary 
of  Spiti  was,  in  fact,  not  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
Bidmpur,  on  the  Sutluj.  As  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
Spiti  district,  derived  from  all  sources,  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  seven  hundred  rupees,  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  making  an  exchange  of  territory  with 
Mahdrdja  Guldb  Sing,  and  Spiti  was  added  to  the 
British  dominions. 

It  then  became  necessary  to  define  the  northern 
boimdary  of  Spiti,  with  the  other  districts  of  Laddk. 
The  two  commissioners  deputed  for  this  purpose  were 
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the  late  lamented  Vans  Agnew  and  myself.  We  left 
Simla  on  the  2nd  August,  1846,  and  proceeded  due 
north  through  Mandi,  Kullu,  and  Ldhul,  to  the  Bara 
L&cha  Pass,  just  beyond  which  stands  the  well-known 
phdlang-danda,  or  boundary-stone,  between  the  British 
province  of  L^ul  and  the  Laddki  district  of  Zanskar. 
From  this  point  we  proceeded  to  the  Tshomoriri  lake, 
and  I  mapped  in  the  British  boundary  from  the  phdlcmg- 
dcmda  to  the  Chinese  frontier. 

We  were  accompanied  by  Anant  B/dm,  the  Vazir  of 
Shassa,  in  Kandwar,  who  was  deputed  to  attend  us  by 
the  Baja  of  Bisahar,  because  he  knew  Hindustani,  and 
could  both  speak  and  write  Tibetan.  To  him  we  in- 
trusted the  (lovemor-Qeneral's  letter  addressed  to  the 
Chinese  Governor  of  Lhasa.  Anant  R4m  proceeded  by 
Tashigong  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus  to  Gdro.  On  his 
arrival,  the  people  at  first  refused  to  let  him  see  the 
Governor ;  but  as  he  persisted  (accordiag  to  his  instruc- 
tions) in  declining  to  make  over  the  letter  to  any  one 
but  the  Governor  himself,  he  was  at  length  admitted 
within  the  fort,  and  then  presented  the  letter.  The 
Governor  remarked  that  no  letter  had  ever  yet  been 
received  from  the  British  authorities,  and  that  his  only 
communications  to  the  westward  were  with  the  Raja  of 
Bisahar.  Anant  B4m  replied  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  the  Bisahar  Baja,  who  had  directed  him  to  accompany 
the  British  officers  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  letter  in  question.  On  this, 
the  Governor  remarked  that  he  would  forward  the  letter 
to  Lhasa,  but  that  an  answer  could  not  be  received  for  a 
whole  year.  A  tent  was  then  provided  for  Anant  Bim, 
and  he  remained  at  Gdro  for  eight  days,  and  was  well 
treated  the  whole  time. 
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Early  the  following  year,  as  soon  as  the  passes  were 
open,  the  Raja  of  Bisahar  reported  that  some  Chinese 
authorities  had  arrived  at  Gdro,  and  that  they  had 
been  despatched  by  the  Grovemor  of  Lhasa.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  send  a  second  commission  to  the 
Tibetan  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the 
ancient  boimdary  between  Laddk  and  Tibet.  Three 
commissioners  were  appointed, — 

Captain  (now  Major)  Alexander  Cunningham,  of  the 
Engineers. 

Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Henry  Strachey. 

Dr.  Thomas  Thomson. 

Captain  Henry  Stradiey  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bold  and  successful  ^visit  to  the  holy  well 
of  M^Uiasaroyara  in  the  previous  year,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  botanists  in 
India.  The  mission  was  supplied  with  portable  mag- 
netic and  meteorological  instruments ;  but  as  only  one 
barometer  was  procurable,  the  observations  for  atmo- 
spheric pressure  were  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  country 
which  Captain  Strachey  visited.  My  observations  for 
temperature  and  moisture  were  continued  from  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  Spiti,  throughout  Laddk  and 
Kashmir,  to  Shams&b&d  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Fanj&b.  I  observed  the  magnetic  dip,  declination,  and 
intensity  at  Fuga,  lA,  and  Molbil  in  Lad^,  at  Trtnagar, 
the  capital  of  Kashmir,  and  at  Shamsdbdd.  All  these 
observations,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Lad^  were 
taken  on  the  regular  term-days  laid  down  for  monthly 
magnetic  observation. 
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II.-GEOGRAPHY. 


1.— GENEEAL   DESCEIPTION. 

Thb  most  striking  feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
TiOddk  is  the  parallelism  of  its  moimtain-raoges,  which 
strotch  through  the  country  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. This  general  direction  of  the  mountain-chains 
determines  the  courses  of  the  rivers  as  well  as  the  houn- 
daries  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The 
general  aspect  of  Lad^  is  extreme  barrenness.  Seen 
from  above,  the  country  would  appear  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  yellow  plains  and  barren  mountains  capped  with 
snow,  and  the  lakes  of  Pangkong  and  Tshomo  Kiri 
would  seem  like  bright  oases  amidst  a  vast  desert  of 
rock  and  sand.  No  trace  of  man  nor  of  human  habita- 
tions would  meet  the  eye :  and  even  the  large  spots  of 
cultivated  land  would  be  but  small  specks  on  the  mighty 
waste  of  a  deserted  world.  But  a  closer  view  would 
show  many  fertile  tracts  along  the  rivers,  covered  with 
luxuriant  crops,  and  many  picturesque  monasteries,  from 
which  the  chant  of  humaa  voices  ascends  on  high  in 
daily  prayer  and  praise.  The  yellow  plains  along  the 
Indus  would  then  be  seen  covered  with  flocks  of  the 
shawl-wool  goat,  and  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
the  country  dotted  with  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  laden 
with  the  merchandise  of  China  and  of  India. 
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The  territory  of  Laddk  is  one  of  the  most  elevated 
regions  of  the  earth.  Its  different  valleys  lie  along  the 
head- waters  of  the  Indus,  the  Sutluj,  and  the  Chendb ; 
and  the  joint  effects  of  elevation  and  of  isolation  amidst 
snowy  mountains  produce  perhaps  the  most  singular 
climate  in  the  known  world.  Burning  heat  by  day  is 
succeeded  by  piercing  cold  at  night,  and  everything  is 
parched  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air.  The  rarefied 
atmosphere  offers  but  little  impediment  to  the  sim's 
rays,  which  during  a  short  summer  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  ripen  barley  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet, 
although  the  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point 
every  night.  This  climate  is  equally  favourable  to 
animal  life.  The  plains  between  16,000  and  17,000  feet 
are  covered  with  wild  horses  and  hares  and  immense 
flocks  of  domestic  goats  and  sheep;  and  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  up  to  19,000  feet  abound  with  marmots  and 
Alpine  hares.  Such  is  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  no  rain  faUs  and  but  little  snow,  and 
both  meats  and  fruits  are  cured  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  air. 


2.— BOUNDAEIES  AND  EXTENT. 

Lad4k  is  the  most  westerly  country  occupied  by  the 
Tibetan  race  who  profess  the  Buddhist  faith.  On  the 
north  it  is  divided  by  the  Kdrdkoram  moimtains  from 
the  Chinese  district  of  Kotan.  To  the  east  and  south- 
east are  the  Chinese  districts  of  B/udok  and  Chumurti ; 
and  to  the  south  are  the  districts  of  Lahul  and  Spiti, 
now  attached  to  British  India,  but  formerly  belonging 
to  Lad^.  To  the  west  lie  Kashmir  and  Balti,  the 
formei^  separated  by  the  western  Himalaya,  and  the 
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latter  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Dras  river  to  the  souroes  of  the  Nubra  river. 

Its  greatest  extent  is  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
from  the  head  of  the  Dras  river,  in  longitude  76®  30', 
to  Chibra,  on  the  Indus,  in  longitude  79°  10',  a  dis- 
tance of  240  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  290  miles, 
from  the  E4rdkoram  Pass,  in  north  latitude  35°  10', 
to  the  Kotang  Pass  in  Lahul,  in  latitude  82°  25'. 
Its  mean  length  is  200  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
150  miles.  Its  whole  extent  is  therefore  only  30,000 
square  miles. 

The  natural  divisions  of  the  country  are :  1st,  Nubra 
on  the  Shayok :  2nd,  Lad&k  Proper,  on  the  Indus :  3rd, 
Zanskar,  on  the  Zanskar  river :  4th,  Eukchu,  around  the 
lakes  of  Tshomo  Eiri  and  Tsho-Kar :  5th,  Purik,  Suru, 
and  Dras,  on  the  different  branches  of  the  Dras  river : 
6th,  Spiti,  on  the  Spiti  river :  and  7th,  Lahul,  on  the 
Chandra  and  Bhaga,  or  head-waters  of  the  Ghen&b. 
These  also  are  the  actual  divisions  of  the  coimtry,  for 
the  natural  boundaries  of  a  moimtainous  district  gene- 
rally remain  unaltered,  in  spite  of  the  changes  wrought 
by  war  and  religion. 

Laddk  is  divided  politically  between  Maharaja  Guldb 
Sing  and  the  East-India  Company.  To  the  former 
belong  all  the  northern  districts,  to  the  latter  only  the 
two  southern  districts  of  Lahul  and  Spiti. 

3.— DIFFERENT  NAMES  OF  LADIk. 

Lad&k,  in  Tibetan  La-tags,  is  the  most  common 
name  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  also  called  Mar-yuly*  or 

*  dMar-yul  or  dMar-po-fulf  "  Bed-land."  Csoma  de  Koroe  Bpells 
the  name  Mar^ul,  the  "  low-country  j"  but  as  Hwan  Thsang,  in  A  J>. 
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Low-land  or  Bed-land,  and  Khanchan-^pa^  or  Snow-land, 
both  of  which  names  are  used  by  the  old  Chinese 
travellers ;  by  Fa-Hian,  A.D.  400,  who  calls  the  king- 
dom Eie^hha ;  and  by  Hwan  Thsang,  A.D.  640,  who 
calls  it  Ma-lo-pho.  The  name  oi  Kha^ha/nrpaj  or  Snow- 
land,  is  also  applied  to  the  Lhasan  kingdom  of  Great 
Tibet.  The  two  central  districts  of  Great  Tibet  are 
dBu8^  and  gTaang^  usually  pronoimced  IT' and  Tacmgy  or 
jointly  U^Taang.  But  the  uncorrupted  pronimciation  is 
preserved  by  Ptolemy  in  DabaacBj  who  must  be  the 
people  of  dBus ;  and  in  Turner's  Fue-koa-chin,  which  is 
most  probably  dBus-Khot-pct-ohan^  or  the  **  snowy  land 
of  dBus.**  Lad&k  was  formerly  subject  to  Lhasa,  to 
which  it  paid  a  small  tribute  until  A.D.  1834,  when  it 
was  seized  by  Zor&war  Sing,  the  enterprising  general  of 
Mah4rdja  Guldb  Sing,  of  Jammu ;  and  it  now  forms  a 
part  of  his  new  kingdom  of  Kashmir. 

Lad&k  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  who 
call  themselves  Sot-pa^*  who  speak  a  peculiar  language 
called  Tibetan,  and  who  profess  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
undw  a  peculiar  hierarchy  of  monks  called  Lamas.  Tbe 
name  of  Tibet  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  people  as  well 
as  to  the  Indians,  who  call  them  Bhotiyas,  and  their 
country  Bhutan.  The  use  of  the  names  of  Bot  and 
Bhutan  is  probably  not  older  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
century,  when  the  Buddhists,  having  been  expelled  from 
India,  the  hill  country  in  which  they  settled  naturally 
acquired  the  name  of  Bauddha-sthan  or  Bauddh-than, 
and  Bod-tan  or  Bot. 

According  to  Elaproth,  Tibet  is  a  Mogul  word,  which 

640,  callB  it  lio'lo-pho  or  Mar^f  that  is  ''  red,"  there  is  still  some 
doubt  about  the  true  meaning  of  the  name. 
*  The  name  is  spelt  Bod^  but  pronounced  Bot 
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should  more  properly  be  written  Tubet.  But  the  name 
of  Ti-bat  (oJf)  is  mentioned  by  Abu  Zaid  Al  Hasan,  in 
A.D.  916,  by  Ibn  Haukal  in  about  A.D.  950,  by  Abu 
Eihdn  in  1030,  and  afterwards  by  Edrisi  in  A.D.  1164,  all 
long  prior  to  the  Mogul  conquests  of  Changez  Khan  in  the 
13th  century,  before  whose  time  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  Mogul  names  could  have  been  in  use  in  Persia. 
Mir  Izzet  UUah  says  that  Tibet  is  a  Turki  word  sig- 
nifying shawl-wool:  but  I  should  think  the  shawlr 
wool  was  called  Tibeti  because  it  came  from  Tibet. 
One  might  as  well  derive  the  name  of  India  from  indigo. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  Tibet  nor  even  of  Bot 
in  any  of  the  classical  authors :  but  the  people  are  most 
probably  described  under  the  name  of  Seres,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chinese  Tartary,  from  whom  the  western  mer- 
chants obtained  their  silks.  According  to  Fausanias,* 
"  the  Greeks  called  the  silkworm  Ser^  but  the  people  of 
Serika  probably  gave  it  another  name."  Now  the 
Tibetans  call  a  worm  Srin,  or  Srin-buj  and  the  silkworm 
Dar-kyi-Srin ;  and  Fausanias  says  that  the  silkworm 
was  twice  the  size  of  a  beetle,  ^upy^v.  As  the  Greeks 
had  not  seen  the  silkworm  when  they  first  used  the 
name  of  Ser,  it  seems  to  me  more  than  probable  that 
they  would  have  adopted  the  native  name  rather  than 
have  invented  one  of  their  own. 


4.— DISTRICTS  OF  LADAK. 

The  different  districts  of  Laddk  have  been  partially 
named  according  to  their  relative  geographical  positions ; 
as  Nub-raj  the  western  district  (or  Wessex),  and  Lho-yul^ 
the  southern  country  (or  Suffolk).    To  the  south-east 

•  VI.  p.  26. 
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of  Laddk,  tjut  to  the  north  of  Ngariy  lies  the  exten- 
sive province  of  Chang  Tliangy  or  the  "  northern 
plains."  Lad&k  itself  is  called  Mar-yul  or  Low-land, 
perhaps  from  its  inferior  elevation  to  aU  the  surround- 
ing districts. 

Nubra^*  or  the  north-western  district  of  Laddk, 
includes  all  the  country  drained  hy  the  Nubra  and 
Shayok  rivers.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  district  in  the 
country,  being  about  128  miles  in  length  by  72  miles  in 
breadth,  with  an  area  of  9,200  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  KArdkoram  mountains, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Eailas  range,  which  divides  the 
Indus  from  the  Shayok ;  and  it  extends  from  the  frontier 
of  Balti,  in  east  longitude  77^  to  thePangkong  lake  on  the 
borders  of  Rudok.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  country,  from  an  average  of  fourteen  obser- 
vations at  diflferent  places,  is  12,763  feet. 

Laddk  is  the  central  and  most  populous  district  of  the 
country,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  called  Mcmg-yuly 
or  the  "  district  of  many  people."  It  stretches  along 
the  Indus  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Eukchu  to 
the  frontier  of  Balti,  a  length  of  120  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  33  miles.  Its  area  is  about  4,000 
square  nules,  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the  inhabited 
portions,  as  deduced  from  observations  along  the  Indus, 
is  11,500  feet. 

Zcmska/r  includes  all  the  country  lying  along  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Zanskar  river,  in  a  general  direc- 
tion from  south-east  to  north-west.  It  is  bounded  by 
Lad4k  on  the  north,  by  Rukchu  on  the  east,  by  Lahul  on 
the  south,  and  by  the  small  districts  of  Purik  and  Wanla 
on  the  west.     The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the 

•  Nuh-ra,  western. 
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great  Himalaya  itself,  the  western  boundary  by  the 
transverse  range  of  Singg6  L&,  and  the  northern  boun- 
dary by  the  Trans-Him&layan  chain.  Its  greatest  length 
is  72  miles,  but  its  mean  length  is  not  more  than  56 
miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  the  same,  or  55 
miles.  It  has  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  and  a  mean 
elevation  of  13,154  feet,  as  deduced  from  seven  different 
observations  along  the  course  of  the  valley.  The  name 
of  ZangS'kar*  means  "  white  copper  "  or  brass ;  but  I 
have  no  idea  why  it  is  so  named. 

Mukchu  is  the  most  elevated  district  in  Lad4k,  and  one 
of  the  loftiest  inhabited  regions  in  the  known  world. 
The  mean  height  of  the  plains,  as  determined  from 
twenty-one  different  spots  where  I  encamped  in  1846 
and  1847,  is  15,634  feet.  This  is  the  mean  height  of 
the  great  plain  of  Kyang,  which  extends  firom  the  foot 
of  the  Thung-lung  Pass  to  the  fords  of  the  Sum-Gkd,  a 
length  of  35  miles.  It  is  also  the  height  of  the  plains 
around  the  Taho-kar^  or  White  Lake,  and  of  the  long 
sloping  plains  firom  the  Lan4k  ridge  to  the  Para  river. 
B/ukchu  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  JjsMk  Proper,  on 
the  east  by  the  Chinese  district  of  Chumurti,  on  the 
south  by  Lahul  and  Spiti,  and  on  the  west  by  Zans- 
kar.  Its  length  firom  the  Thung-lung  Pass  to  the  head 
of  the  Hanl6  river  is  90  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
about  62  miles,  which  give  an  area  of  5,500  square 
miles. 

JPtmk,  Suru,  and  Drasf  are  three  small  districts  to 

•  2kaig9'd£jitrf  "  copper-white." 

t  These  names  are  not  all  Tibetan,  as  Dras  is  the  Kashmiri  name  for 
the  district  of  Hem^Hxhs,  In  Tibetan  they  are  written  Pu-rig  ;  8urru  ; 
and  Hem-hobs.    The  last  name  means  "  snow-fed  or  snow-descended," 
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the  west  of  Zanskar,  on  the  high  road  between  Kashmir 
and  lA.  To  Furik  belong  the  villages  of  the  Waka  and 
Fhugal  rivers,  from  their  sources  in  the  transverse  range 
of  Singg6  LA  to  ICargyil,  below  their  junction.  The  prin- 
cipal places  in  Furik  are  Mulbil,  Faskyum,  and  Sod, 
each  of  which  once  had  a  petty  chief  of  its  own.  Sum 
also  owned  a  petty  chief  who  lived  at  Lung  Kartse,  the 
principal  place  in  the  valley.  The  river  is  sometimes 
called  by  this  name,  but  more  generally  by  that  of  Suru. 
The  Suru  river  joins  the  Waka-chu  immediately  below 
Eargyil.  Draa  is  the  most  westerly  of  these  small 
districts.  Its  Tibetan  name  of  Hem-babs  (snow-fed 
or  snow  descended)  is  descriptive  of  its  most  striking 
peculiarity,  as  the  most  snowy  district  of  Laddk. 
It  owes  this  peculiarity  to  the  great  depression  in 
the  Him&laya,  at  the  head  of  the  Dras  river,  which 
allows  the  constantly  humid  vapours  of  Kashmir  to 
pass  to  the  north  of  the  mountains,  where  they  become 
condensed  by  the  cold,  and  are  precipitated  in  rain 
or  snow,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  These 
small  districts  extend  in  length  firom  the  frontier 
of  Balti  to  Zanskar,  a  distance  of  84  miles,  and  in 
breadth  from  the  head  of  the  Suru  valley  to  the 
Fhoto-la,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  area  is  4,200 
square  miles,  and  the  mean  height  of  the  inhabited 
parts,  as  determined  by  the  elevation  of  thirteen  camps, 
is  11,196  feet. 

Spiti*  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rukchu,  on  the 

Hem  being  the  Sanscrit  Himaf  whicli  has  long  been  naturalized  in  Tibet. 
See  Csoma's  Tibetan  Dictionary,  in  voce. 

*  Spirti,    In  Kullu  and  Kanawar  this  district  is  generally  called 
Piti,  but  the  proper  name  is  Spiti. 
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west  by  Lahul  and  Kullu,  on  the  south  by  Kandwar, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Chinese  district  of  Chumurti.  It 
comprises  the  whole  valley  of  the  Spiti  river,  from  its 
source  to  the  junction  of  the  Para,  a  length  of  about  64 
xniles.  Its  mean  length  is  not  more  than  62  miles,  and 
its  mean  breadth  only  36  miles,  which  give  an  area  of 
about  1,900  square  miles.  The  mean  elevation  of  the 
inhabited  parts,  as  determined  by  the  heights  of  eight 
camps,  is  12,986  feet. 

Lahul  (or  Lho-yul,  the  "  southern  district ")  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Zanskar  and  Rukchu,  on  the 
west  by  Kdshtw^,  on  the  south  by  Chamba  and  Kullu, 
and  on  the  east  by  Spiti.  It  comprises  the  valleys  of 
the  Chandra  and  Bhaga  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Chandra-Bhaga  or  united  stream  as  far  as  Trelokn&th, 
below  which  the  people  are  of  Hindu  race  and  religion, 
with  but  Uttle  admixture  of  Tibetan  blood.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  Lahul  pos- 
sesses more  cultivable  land,  and  a  less  rigorous  climate 
than  any  of  the  other  districts  of  Lad&k.  There  the 
currant  and  the  gooseberry  are  both  found  wild,  and  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  valley  towards  Trelokn&th  the 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  fir  trees.  Like  Kan&- 
war,  Lahul  partakes  somewhat  of  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  India  as  well  as  of  those  of  Tibet.  The 
people,  their  language,  and  their  dwellings  are  mostly 
Tibetan,  but  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Indian  origin. 
Lahul  is  68  miles  in  length  by  34  in  breadth,  which 
give  an  area  of  2,312  square  miles.  The  mean  elevation 
of  its  inhabited  parts,  as  determined  by  the  heights  of 
nine  camps,  is  11,063  feet. 

The  following  table  of  the  extent  and  mean  elevation 
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the  different  districts  of  Laddk 
comparison. 

Extent  in  sq.  miloB. 

...  ...  «7yi2XO  .  .  . 


{ 


Nubra 

LacULk 

Zanskar 

Bukchu 

Purik-Suru-Dras 

Spiti ... 
Lihul 


3,960 
3,080 
5,580 
4,200 

2,312 

1,872 


26,036 


4,184 


Mean  height. 
12,763 
11,500 
13,154 
15,634 
11,196 

12,986 
11,063 


Total  sq.  miles  30,220    . . .     Mean  height   12,613 


5.— NEIGHBOUEING  COUNTEIES. 

The  countries  to  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south  of 
Lad&k  are  inhabited  by  people  who  speak  at  least  four 
languages  quite  distinct  from  Tibetan.  To  the  north 
the  people  of  Yarkand  and  Kotan  speak  Turki ;  to  the 
west,  beyond  Balti,  the  people  of  Astor,  Gilget,  and 
Hunza  Nager  speak  different  dialects  of  Dardu,  while 
the  Kashmiris  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
and  to  the  south  the  people  of  Chamba,  Kullu,  and 
Bisahar  speak  a  dialect  of  Hindi,  which  is  chiefly  derived 
from  Sanskrit.  To  the  east  and  south-east  the  people 
of  Budok,  Chang-Thang,  and  Ngari  speak  Tibetan  only. 

To  the  north  of  the  Kdrdkoram  range,  lie  the  Chinese 
districts  of  Yarkand,  Kotan,  and  Kdshgdr,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chinese  functionaries,  and  Tartar 
soldiers,  are  wholly  peopled  by  MusulmAns.  As  I  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  any  truth-like  information  regarding 
the  statistics  of  these  countries,  I  confined  my  inquiries 
to  their  natural  productions,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
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something  that  would  tend  to  determine  their  approxi- 
mate height  above  the  sea.  All  my  informants  agreed 
in  stating  that  the  people  of  these  countries  usually 
drove  two  and  three  horses  abreast  in  their  carriages  or 
wagons,  and  that  even  four  horses  were  occasionally 
harnessed  abreast.  On  hearing  this,  I  asked  the  width 
of  the  streets,  but  I  obtained  no  satisfactory  reply.  Some 
said  ten  yards,  some  twenty  yards :  but  when  asked  to 
mark  out  the  width  on  the  groimd,  not  one  of  them 
showed  more  than  twenty-five  feet. 

Yarkcmd.  Moorcroft  was  informed  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Yarkand  was  between  50,000  and  60,000,  a  num- 
ber which  would  require  about  10,000  houses.  Of  these 
I  was  told  that  500  houses  belonged  to  Kashmiris  alone, 
and  thirty  or  thirty-two  to  Argons,  or  half-bloods.  The 
productions  were  stated  as  follows. 


Crops. 

Vegetables. 

Fniits. 

Trees. 

Bice 

Cucumber 

Grapes 

Deodar 

Jaw&r 

Eadu 

Apricots 

Phme 

Wheat 

TapoW 

Peaches 

ElflMignus  M. 

Barley 

Onions 

Apples 

Pease 

Badishes 

Pears 

Alsi 

Turnips 

Plums 

Mung* 

Carrots 

Mulberries 

Urdt 

Spinach 

Melons 

Masur^ 

In  the  hill  provinces  of  India  we  know  that  the  deodar 
does  not  flourish  under  6,000  feet,  and  that  rice  is  seldom 
seen  above  6,000  feet.  We  know,  also,  that  both  are 
found  in.  Kashmir,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  6,300 
feet.    But  as  Yarkand  lies  at  least  four  degrees  to  the 

•  Phaseolus  Mungo.  f  Dolichos  pilosus.  J  Cicer  lens. 
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northward  of  Kashmir,  the  limits  of  the  growth  of  deo- 
dars and  of  rice  will  of  course  be  reduced.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  estimate  the  height  of  Yarkand  at  more  than 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  Kotcm  and  Ak9u  the  produce  was  said  to  be  the 
same,  with  the  sole  addition  of  gram  or  pulse  (Gicer 
arietinum) ;  I  should  therefore  estimate  the  height  of 
these  places  at  somewhat  less,  or  between  3,600  and 
4,000  feet. 

The  produce  of  Kaahgo/r  was  said  to  be  much  the 
same  as  at  Yarkand,  with  the  single  exception  of  rice, 
of  which  but  very  Uttle  is  grown.  As  this  indicates  a 
somewhat  higher  elevation  than  Yarkand,  I  estimate 
the  height  of  Kashgar  at  about  4,500  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  districts  lying  along  the  Indus,  to  the  westward 
of  Laddk,  are  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races,  the  Tibe- 
tans, who  have  become  Musulmins,  and  the  Dards. 
They  speak  wholly  different  languages,  and  even  the 
Dards  themselves  speak  three  distinct  dialects,  which 
have  but  few  words  common  to  alL  The  Tibetan  dis- 
tricts are  Khapolor,  Chhorbad,  and  Kens,  on  the  Shayok; 
Khartakshe,  Totte,  and  Farguta,  on  the  Singg^-chu; 
Shigar,  on  the  Shigar  river ;  and  Balti  and  Rongdo,  on 
the  Indus.  The  district  of  Astor,  also,  must  once  have 
belonged  to  the  Tibetan  race,  as  the  chief  even  now 
bears  the  title  of  Mahpon^  and  traces  his  descent  from 
the  same  common  ancestor  as  the  Gyalpos  of  Balti,  and 
several  of  the  other  states.* 

Chhorhad  extends  along  the  Shayok  river,  firom  Chu- 
lung,  on  the  firontier  of  Lad^,  to  Daho,  on  the  boundary 
of  Khapolor,  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles.   Beyond  this, 

*  See  alflo  Yigne,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
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Khapolor  stretches  twenty-five  miles  further  down  th^ 
Shayok,  the  whole  length  of  the  chiefship  being  sixty-" 
seven  miles.  As  the  mean  breadth  is  about  thirty  miles, 
the  area  will  be  2,010  square  miles.  The  mean  height 
of  the  villages  is  about  9,000  feet.  The  chiefs  of  Kha- 
polor have  for  several  generations  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Gyalpos  of  Balti,  but  their  ancestors 
most  probably  had  possession  of  the  coimtry  for  several 
centuries  before  the  rise  of  the  Balti  dynasty,  whose  very 
title  of  Makpon,  or  "  General,"  betrays  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  some  military  chief.  The  chiefs  of  Elia- 
polor  and  Keris,  who  both  trace  their  families  up  from 
Bew^-cho,  declare  that  all  the  chiefs  of  these  coimtries 
are  descended  from  Bikam,  the  tenth  generation  from 
Bew^-cho.  But  Ahmed  Shah  of  Balti,  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  his  fanuly,  traced  their  origin  to  a  Eakir,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  and  only  chUd  of  the  reigning 
Gyalpo.  The  probability  is,  that  the  Makpons  are  de- 
scended from  an  adventurer  named  Bokha,  who  about 
A.D.  1600,  established  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  Makpon,  or  General. 

The  following  is  the  genealogy  of  the  Gyalpos  of  Kha- 
polor. It  opens  with  Sultan  Sikander,  or  Alexander  the 
Great,  whose  successors  were  Abraham  and  Isaac.  This 
part  is  evidently  fabulous ;  but  from  Sultan  Yagu,  the 
39th  name,  the  list  is  perhaps  tolerably  correct,  for  the 
name  of  Yagu  has  descended  to  the  present  day  as  a 
title  in  the  family,  the  present  chief  being  styled  Sultan 
Yagu  Daolat  Ali  Khan.  As  there  are  sixty-seven 
princes  in  all,  down  to  this  time,  the  approximate  date 
of  Sultan  Yagu's  accession  to  power  may  be  found  by 
allowing  a  period  of  fifteen  years  for  each  reign.  This 
estimate  fixes  the  rise  of  Sultan  Yagu  in  A.D.  1410,  the 
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very  year  in  which  Sikander  Butshikan,  the  Idol-breaker 
of  Kashmir,  died.  The  coincidence  of  time  is  curious, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Sultan  Yagu  may  have 
been  despatched  by  the  bigoted  Sikander  to  propagate 
the  religion  of  Muhammed  amongst  the  Tibetans  on  the 
Indus. 


GYALPOS  OF   KHAPOLOR. 


Probable 

Names. 

Date. 

1 

Sultan  Sikandar 

2 

,,      Ibrahim 

3 

„      Ishdk 

4 

Abdul  Ealimad 

5 

Mir  Bar&hir 

6 

Arman  Sam&hir 

7 

Besbrab  Nam 

8 

TiTilu  Tung 

9 

Sultan  M^miud 

10 

Mebndi  Gbazali 

11 

„        Ibrahim 

12 

„        Malik  Haider  Shah 

13 

Sultan  Malik  Ghazili 

14 

„      Malik  Shah 

15 

„      Juned  Shah 

16 

„      Haider  Shah 

17 

„      Haider  Kar^ 

18 

„      Shah  Ibrahim 

19 

„      Johar  Eani 

20 

,,      Najm  Malik 

21 

„      Malik  Bustam 

22 

„      Mebndi  Mir 

28 

„      Malik  Mir 

24 

,,      Malik  Jahar 

25 

SiLad  XJlla  Khan 

26 

„    Karun  Beg 

27 

„    Jalil  Khan 

W 

„    Bustam  Beg 

29 

„    Atta  XJlla  Khan 

30 

^    KhalilKhan 

ProMlt* 

HUDM. 

DbU. 

SI 

Said  YthA  Kfam 

82 

„     Mir  Qh&si 

S3 

„    Malik  Funiur 

31 

„    BaberMalill 

St! 

„    MokMm  Eban 

86 

„    Shah  Astm  Beg 

87 

„    OoharBeg 

38 

„    Malik  Shah  Shuji 

A.D. 

33 

Sultan  Tagd       

1410 

40 

„      TaguLrtifBeg 

1425 

41 

„      Tagu  Sher  Ghari 

1440 

42 

„      Tagu  Ahmed  Ghazi 

1455 

43 

„      NiipGhaai          

1470 

44 

„      Alemgip  Ghaii    

1485 

46 

„      BiwjLh-cho         

1500 

46 

„      mGhasi           

1515 

47 

„      SherOhaii         

1680 

48 

„      BegMantar        

1545 

43 

„     TorabKhan       

1660 

60 

1676 

61 

„      BrollM 

1680 

62 

„      Malik  Baa           

1606 

68 

„      Araona     

1620 

54 

„       Tikam       

1685 

65 

„       Bikam      

1650 

56 

„      Kupkor    ...        

1665 

57 

„      Bahrain 

1680 

58 

„      MirEhan           

1635 

59 

„      Ibraliun 

1710 

60 

„      OhaaiMirCho 

1726 

61 

„      HuaenEhan       

1740 

62 

„      BahimEhan       

1766 

63 

„      HatimEhan       

1770 

64 

„      Daolut  Elian      

1786 

65 

„      MabmndAliKhan 

1800 

66 

„      TatiaKhan        

1816 

67 

„      Daolut  Ali  Khan 

haaa8on,Md.AliEhan. 

18S0 

now  teigtung. 
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Keris.  The  small  district  of  Keris  is  situated  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Shayok,  just  above  its  junction 
with  the  Indus.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length, 
and  ten  miles  in  mean  breadth.  Its  area  is  not  more 
than  160  square  miles,  and  the  mean  height  of  its  vil- 
lages above  the  sea  is  about  8,000  feet.  The  present 
chief,  Kuram  Ali  Khan,  claims  descent  from  Biwan-cho, 
one  of  the  Gyalpos  of  Khapolor,  and  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing genealogy  of  that  family. 


Names. 

Probable 
Date. 

1 

Biwan-cho 

1600 

2 

XJCU                   •  •  •                •  •  • 

1540 

3 

Saja  Ali  Mir  Sher 

1675 

4 

Ahmed  Mir 

1610 

5 

Amir 

1645 

/         •         •           • 

6 

7 

Ali  Khan 

Mir-Beg 

1680 
1716 

5  reigning  in 
I    A.D.  1685. 

8 

Mirza-Beg 

1750 

9 

Zulfikar  Khan     ... 

1785 

10 

Kuram  Ali  Khan 

1820 

Parguta.  The  present  chiefship  of  Farguta  extends 
firom  Sarmik,  ten  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Shayok  and  Indus,  to  Gk)ltari,  near  the  jimotion  of  the 
Drds  river,  thus  including  both  Khartakshe  (or  Khar- 
Mang)  and  Tolti.  Its  length  is  about  forty-three  mUes ; 
its  mean  breadth  thirty-two  miles ;  and  its  area  1,548 
square  miles.  The  mean  height  of  its  villages  above  the 
sea  is  about  7,800  feet. 

The  Gyalpo  of  Farguta  claims  to  be  the  eleventh  in 
descent  from  the  Makpon  Bokka,  who  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  fakir  whom  Vigne  mentions  as  the  progeni- 
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tor  of  all  the  Makpon  families.    The  following  is  the 
genealogy,  with  the  probable  dates  of  accession. 


Karnes. 

Probable 
Date. 

1 

Makpon  Bokha 

1500 

2 

„       Sher 

1530 

3 

„        Ghazi 

1560 

4 

„       Ali  Sher  Khak 

1590 

5 

„       Ahmed  Khan 

1620 

6 

„       Sher  Shah         

1650 

7 

„        Azizcho             

1680 

8 

„       Azim  Khan      

1710 

9 

,,       Sahadat  Khan 

1740 

10 

„       Abdul  Bahim 

1770 

11 

Mahomed  Ali      

1800 

12 

Ali  Sher  Khan 

1830 

• 

Son,  Jafar  Ali  Khan. 

Ali  Sher  Elian,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Bokha^ 
conquered  Lad^  and  Khapolor,  and  bequeathed  them 
to  his  son,  Ahmed  Khan,  who  was  the  last  of  the  su- 
preme Makpons.  On  his  death  the  coimtry  was  divided 
amongst  his  sons :  but  the  former  chief  of  Khapolor  soon 
declared  his  independence,  and  ejected  the  new  ruler, 
Sultan  Khan.  The  Gyalpos  of  Balti  always  selected 
their  wives  from  this  family,  as  the  most  exalted  of 
their  nei  ghbours 

Shigar.  The  little  chiefship  of  Shigar  is  confined 
entirely  to  the  valley  of  the  Shigar  river,  a  large  feeder 
of  the  Indus,  to  the  north  of  Balti.  Its  length,  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  is  seventy-two  miles,  and  its 
breadth  thirty-six  miles.  Its  area  is  2,592  square  miles ; 
and  the  probable  mean  height  of  its  villages  above  the 
sea  is  not  less  than  8,000  feet.  Shigar  possesses  a 
Gyalpo  of  its  own,  but  he  has  generally  been  subject  to 
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the  chiefia  of  Balti.  The  following  genealogy  was  ob- 
tained from  Sulim^  Khan,  the  present  chief  of  Shigar. 
It  is  curious,  for  two  reasons — ^first,  because  the  title  of 
Tham^  or  King,  borne  by  the  earlier  princes,  proves  that 
the  family  must  be  connected  with  the  Dards  of  Hunza- 
Imager,  whose  chiefs  bear  the  same  title  at  present ;  and 
second,  because  the  approximate  date  obtained  for  the 
first  chiefs  accession,  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of 
Sultan  Tagu,  of  Khapolor.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  SIhapolor  and  Shigar  feumlies  both  owe  their 
rise  to  some  common  cause,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
extension  of  the  Muhammedan  religion. 


Name. 

ProbaUe 
Date. 

1 

Am&diah*.*        ••• 

•  •• 

••  • 

1440 

2 

Ch&h-tham 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1455 

8 

Chami^tham 

••• 

••• 

1470 

4 

Yakflir  Gtio-tham 

••• 

•  •• 

1485 

5 

Ehomulgo-tham  ••• 

••• 

••• 

1500 

6 

Gbbtilgo-tham     ... 

••• 

••• 

1515 

7 

Khftn       •••         ••• 

••• 

••• 

1630 

8 

TVfftkhftn   •••        ••• 

••• 

••• 

1545 

9 

Bam        •••        ••• 

••• 

••• 

1560 

10 

Bahmfim  •••        ••• 

••• 

••• 

1675 

11 

Daolat  Shah 

••• 

•  •  • 

1690 

12 

Haripal  Marchak 

••• 

••• 

1606 

18 

Ambarot  •••        ••• 

■  •• 

••• 

1620 

14 

Ghasi  Mir 

••• 

••• 

1636 

15 

Ali  Mir 

••• 

••• 

1660 

16 

Ama  Chan  D6    ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1666 

1 

17 

Ohir-ze 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1680 

18 

Haidar  Khan 

•  •• 

••• 

1696 

19 

Hasan  Khan 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

1710 

20 

Im&m  Euli  Khan 

•  •  • 

••p 

1725 

21 

KuliKhan^ 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1740 

22 

Azem  Khan 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1765 

28 

Ali  Khan 

••  • 

•  ■  • 

1770 

24 

HuBen  Khan 

••• 

•  •  • 

1785 

84 
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Kftine. 

Ptobable 
Date. 

25 
26 
27 

Mohainined  Khan          ... 

Kuli  Khan 

Sulimlbi  Khan 

1800 
1815 
1880 

JSalHf  or  JSaltuyul,  is  called  Falolo,  or  Baler,  by  the 
Dards,  and  Ncmg^kod  by  the  Tibetans.  Balti  is  the 
most  oommon  name,  and  perhaps  the  oldest>  as  it  is  pre- 
served by  Ptolemy  in  Byltse.  The  country  is  also  fre- 
quently called  Skardo,  from  the  name  of  its  well-known 
fort  and  capitaL  This  name  means  either  the  ^*  inclosed 
place,'*  or  more  probably  the  **  starry  place/'  as  the 
Lamas  of  Ladak  write  the  name,  Skar-ma-mDo.*  Yigne 
states  that  the  Botis  of  Ladak  call  it  Sagar-khoftd,t 
which  is  only  a  variely  of  the  same;  for  8kar-kod  means 
simply  the  **  starry  building."  The  Dogra  soldiers 
always  call  the  place  Kardo;  but  the  true  name,  as 
written  by  the  Tibetans,  is  Skardo. 

Balti  proper  is  a  small  district  bounded  by  Shigar 
on  the  north,  by  Keris  and  Farguta  on  the  east,  by 
Oures  on  the  south,  and  by  Astor  and  Bongdo  on  the 
west.    Liduding  the  table-land  of  Deotsu,  it  is  about 

•  The  name  is  written  Skar-mDo^  or  Skmr'^ruhmDo,  and  is  so  pro- 
nounced bj  the  people.  Jbkardo  is  a  cockneyiam  of  the  Kashmiris,  for 
no  Mu8ubn4n  can  pronounce  the  double  conscmants  in  a,  without  putting 
an  i  before  them,  as  in  the  common  name  of  iSmith.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  peculiarily  is  found  in  the  name  of  a  place  in  W4kh^ 
which  Marco  Polo  calls  Scasgen^  and  Wood,  Ithkaahm.  As  W^Lkh^ 
was  still  a  Kafir  country  when  Taimur  invaded  India,  the  initial  i  must 
have  been  added  by  the  Musulm&ns.  The  double  consonants  in  f  ,  and 
the  letter  v  are  the  Shibboleth  of  the  Musulmdns. 

t  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  Skar^hGhd,  is  the  proper  name.  Yigne's 
derivation  of  Skar-kod  (Sagar-khoad)  from  words  in  two  different  lan- 
guages, from  SagarOf  tiie  ocean,  in  Sanskrit,  and  do,  two,  in  Persian,  is 
quite  inadmissible.  Sagar  is  only  anotiher  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
double  consonant  8k  in  8kar, 
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sizty  miles  long  and  thirty-six  xniles  broad.  Its  area  is 
about  2,160  square  miles,  and  the  mean  height  of  its 
villages  above  the  sea  is  about  7,000  feet. 

The  Oyalpos  of  Balti  trace  their  descent  from  a  Fakir 
who  married  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  the  ruling 
sovereign.  As  the  chiefs  of  Farguta,  who  are  of  the 
same  fiimily,  trace  their  descent  from  Makpon  Bokha, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Fakir  and  Bokha  are  the  same 
person.  The  story,  as  related  to  Yigne  by  Ahmed  Shah 
himself^  is  as  follows: — ^The  last  Gyalpo  had  an  only 
daughter,  whose  hand  was  sought  by  twelve  petty  chiefs. 
Before  any  choice  was  made»  a  fakir  was  found  sitting  on 
a  large  stone  in  the  village  of  Shikari.  He  remained 
seated  day  and  night,  and  in  a  short  time  acquired  a 
reputation  for  sanctity ;  after  which  the  young  lady  was 
given  to  him  by  the  consent  of  all  parties.  In  proof  of 
this  story,  the  people  still  show  the  holy  stone  called 
Burdanas/^  or  the  '^  smooth  stone  cushion,"  on  which  the 
holy  man  was  wont  to  rest,  and  on  which  the  heir  appa- 
rent was  always  inaugurated  on  his  reaching  manhood. 

The  following  is  the  genealogy  of  the  Gyalpos  of  Balti, 
with  the  probable  dates  of  their  accession. 


Kftme. 

Probable 
Date. 

1 

Au  Shib        

1590 

conquered  Ladik. 

2 

Aimiod  •••        •••        ••• 

1620 

8 

Sbfth  Murad    

1S50 

4 

BaaEUm       

1680 

5 

Sultiin  Murftd  EbAa   ... 

1710 

6 

ZafkrEhan      

1740 

7 

AliSherEhaa... 

1770 

8 

Ahmed  Shah    

1800 

d^osed  by  Zordwar  Sing. 

9 

Mahomed  Shah 

1840 

^  Vigne,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  calla  the  atone  Burdo  Neat,  but  the 
true  name  ia  dBwMrlh-rNjai^  or  Burdonoi. 
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Ali  Sher,  a  descendant  of  the  Fakir,  is  the  first  chief 
of  whom  anything  is  mentioned.  He  hnilt  the  fort  of 
8kardo,  and  conquered  Lad&k  in  the  reign  of  Jehangir, 
or  ahout  A.D.  1610.*  His  son  Ahmed  Shah  lost  Lad4k. 
Shah  Murad,  the  third  prince,  is  said  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Gilgit,  Hmiza-Nager,  and  Chitral,  and  to  have 
reconquered  Lad&k.  His  reign  extended  from  ahout 
1720  to  1750  A.D.,  and  his  conquest  of  Lad&k  was  pro«- 
bahly  only  a  plundering  excursion  into  the  western  dis- 
tricts, which  the  plimderers  dignified  with  the  name  of 
a  conquest.  The  last  independent  chief  was  Ahmed 
Shah.  In  1840  his  country  was  invaded  hy  Zor&wair 
Sing,  and  after  a  short  siege,  the  fort  of  Skardo  surren^ 
dered  for  want  of  water.  In  the  winter  of  1841,  Ahmed 
Shah  accompanied  the  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Lhasa ;  and  on  Zor&war  Sing's  death,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  confined  in  Balw41t^  near  Lhasa,  where  he  soon 
after  died.  Balti  is  now  held  in  jaghir  hy  Muhammad 
Shah,  the  disinherited  son  of  Ahmed  Shah,  who  pays  an 
annual  tribute  of  Bs.  7,000  to  Maharaja  Gtvi&h  Sing,  of 
£Ashmir. 

Bongdo  is  the  last  Tibetan  district  on  the  Indus  to 
the  westward  of  Balti.  On  the  north  lie  Shigar  and 
Hunza-Nager,  and  to  the  west  and  south  are  Gilgit  and 
Astor.  The  namef  means  the  "  district  of  defiles,"  and 
is  descriptive  of  the  bed  of  the  Indus,  which  throughout 
Bongdo  is  a  deep  rooky  gorge.  The  district  extends 
from  Ourbidas  to  a  tree  at  Makpon-i-Shang-Bong,  a 
distance  of  forty-five  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
thirty 4 wo  miles.  Its  area  is  about.  1,440  square  miles» 
and  the  mean  height  of  its  villages  about  6,200  feet« 

•  See  also  Vigne,  vol.  ii.  p.  253. . 
t  Bong-mDo^  "  Defile-district," 
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^e  chief  of  Eongdo  claims  descent  from  the  Makpons 
of  Balti,  to  whom  the  district  has  always  been  subject. 

The  following  list  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  chiefs, 
with  the  probable  dates  of  accession. 


Kame. 

Probable 
Date. 

1 

Ali  Shsb           

1590 

' 

2 

Ahmed  Khan      

1620 

8 

Ali  Shah  ...        •••        •••        ••• 

1650 

4 

Daokt  Sher        

1680 

5 

Aaaad  TJUa  Khan 

1710 

6 

Mahomed  Ali  Elhan       

1740 

7 

Murad  Khan      •••        •••        ••• 

1770 

8 

Abbas  Beg          

1800 

9 

Ali  Khan..*        •••         •••        ••• 

Husen  Khan  (son) 

1830 

now  reigning. 

Abdullah  Khan  (grandson) 

— I 

DAEDU  DISTRICTS  ON  THE  INDUS. 

• 

Of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Dards,  my  informa- 
tion is  scanty  but  interesting.  When  I  was  in  Kashmir 
I  found  the  Yazirs  of  Gilgit  and  Nager  in  attendance 
upon  the  Maharaja  Ouldb  Sing,  by  whose  permission 
they  came  twice  to  visit  me.  As  they  both  spoke  Per- 
sian and  a  little  Hindustani,  I  obtained  from  them  tole- 
rably complete  vocabularies  of  the  dialects  of  their  own 
districts,  and  a  less  perfect  vocabulary  of  the  dialect  of 
Chitr^  The  words  in  these  vocabularies  are  correctly 
written  according  to  the  spelling  in  the  Persian  character, 
which  all  the  Dards  make  use  of  in  writing  their  own 
language,  of  which  there  are  three  distinct  dialects, — ^the 
Shind,  the  Khajunah,  and  the  Amiya. 

The  Shi/nd  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  Astor, 
Gilgit,  Chelas,  Dar61,  KohU,  and  PAlas. 


88  ladAk. 

The  Khqfunah  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Hunza  and  Nager. 

The  Armya  is  spoken  in  Tasan  and  Chitrtl. 

These  dialects  have  little  in  common  with  each  other^ 
and  are  widely  different  firom  those  of  the  surrounding 
people. 

A%t(yr  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  below 
Makpon-i-Shang*Eong.  It  has  an  area  of  about  1,600 
square  miles.  Its  chief  claims  descent  from  Ali  Sher  of 
Balti,  and  takes  the  title  of  Makpon. 

Oilgit*  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  InduSi 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Gilgit  riyer*  It  is  about 
100  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  twenty-six  miles.  Its  area  is  therefore  about  2,600 
square  miles.  The  chief  takes  the  title  of  Trakhna,  firom 
an  ancestor. 

The  districts  of  Ch^las,  Dar61,  Kohli,  and  F&las,  lie 
along  both  banks  of  the  Indus  below  Oilgit  and  Astor. 

HtmzorNager  is  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the  upper 
course  of  a  large  feeder  of  the  Oilgit  river.  It  is  named 
from  two  towns  situated  dose  to  each  other,  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  river.  The  two  districts  have  an  area  of 
1,672  square  miles.  The  chief  of  Hunza  is  called 
Girkhis,  and  the  chief  of  Nager  is  called  Mdgalato. 
The  former  name  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  Eirghis, 
who  inhabit  the  steppes  of  Famer  to  the  north  of  Hunza- 
Nager  beyond  the  K&r^oram.  I  presume  that  this 
district  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Dards,  and  that 
they  were  displaced  by  the  Kirghis  nomads.  The  chiefis 
of  Shigar  who  take  the  Ehajunak  title  of  Tham,  must 
also  be  Kirghis. 

Yascm  is  a  large  district  on  the  upper  course  of  the 

•  In  Tibetan  GyO-^yid. 
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Gilgit  river.  It  is  seyenty  miles  long  firom  south-east 
to  north-west,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  siity  miles.  Its 
area  is  therefore  about  4,200  square  miles.  The  chief 
places  are  Yasan  and  Chatorkun.  The  chief  takes  the 
title  of  Bakhto,  which  is  the  name  of  his  tribe. 

When  Mahmud  Ghaasnavi  invaded  India  in  A.D.  1030, 
the  people  of  Gilgit,  Astor,  and  Chdlas  were  Turks,  who 
spoke  the  Turid  language.*  These  Turks  were  of  the 
JBhatdwari  tribe,  and  their  king  took  the  title  of  JBkata 
Shah^  or  king  of  the  Bhata  tribe.  I  presume  that  these 
are  the  same  as  the  Bakhto  of  the  present  day;  but 
their  language  has  become  mixed  with  that  of  all  the 
surrounding  people,  and  no  longer  bears  any  affinity  to 


Chitrdl  is  a  large  district  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kunar  river.  The  king  takes  the  title  of  Shah  Kator, 
which  has  been  held  for  nearly  2,000  years,  and  the 
story  of  their  descent  from  Alexander  may  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  successors  of  the  Indo- 
Gredan  kings  in  the  Kabul  valley. 

The  large  and  interesting  country  of  Kashmir,  and 
the  small  principalities  of  the  Alpine  Fanjdb  to  the 
south  of  Laddk,  are  too  numerous  to  be  treated  of  in 
this  place. 

To  the  east  and  south-east  of  Lad^  lie  the  Chinese 
districts  of  Budok,  Chang-Thang,  and  Ngari. 

It/udok  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  Lad&k  and 
Bukchu,  but  its  climate  is  like  that  of  the  latter  district. 
The  principal  feature  of  Budok  is  the  great  Fang-kong 
lake,  which  stretches  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
coimtry  &om  east  to  west,  a  distance  of  about  ei|fhty 
miles.    As  the  mean  breadth  is  about  sixty  miles,  the 

*  Beinaud's  Fragmens  Arabes,  &c.  p.  117. 
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area  of  this  district  will  be  4,800  square  miles.  The 
mean  height  is  probably  not  undw  14|600  feet,  as  the 
lake  has  an  elevation  of  14,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cha/ng'-Thang  comprises  the  two  districts  of  Ghtunnrti 
and  Garo  on  the  Indus,  but  its  extent  to  the  eastward 
is  unknown.  The  monastery  of  Tashigong  is  the  chief 
place  in  those  districts;  but  the  government  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gar-pon  or  Deputy 
Governor  of  Garo. 

Ngari^  embraces  the  whole  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Sutluj,  from  the  Manasarovara  lake  to  the  crest  of 
ttie  Porgyal  mountain.  It  is  subdivided  into  three 
smaller  districts,  Gug4,  Gangri,  and  Furang.  Gug6  is 
the  largest  of  the  three,  and  contains  the  well-known 
towns  of  Tholing  and  Tsaprang.  Gangri  is  the  country 
around  the  holy  lakes,  and  Furang  is  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Grogra  or  Kamali  river. 

*  mNgalMii.  This  district  is  called  Rywudei  (Sanskrit,  JSTtma-ifef ) 
by  the  Hindus  of  the  Cis-Himalayas ;  hyun  being  their  term  for  snow. 
Hyw^'det  has  been  supposed  to  mean  the  Huns ;  but  the  name  is  not 
Htffio-ifet,  but  H^fwn-dei^  "  Snow-country/'  which  is  a  literal  translation 
•f  the  Tibetan  name  of  Xha^pa^hon^  or  ''  Snow-land."  The  hill  word 
kjfun  reminds  one  of  the  Ghreek  x<wv. 
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The  great  Himalaya,  which  bounds  India  to  the 
north,  in  one  continuous  chain  of  gigantic  peaks,  firom 
the  southward  bend  of  the  Brahmaputra  to  the  holy 
lake  of  Manasoravarai  is  extended  to  the  westward  from 
ihe  sources  of  the  Sutluj  to  the  magnificent  peaks  of 
Dayamur ;  and  firom  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Gilgit 
and  Kunar  rivers,  where  it  joins  the  mountains  of 
Famer  and  Hindu  Kush.  Though  less  lofty  than  the 
eastern  Himalaya,  the  western  half  of  the  chain  is  second 
to  none  else ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  its  peaks 
may  yet  be  found  superior  even  to  the  most  elevated  of 
the  Andes.*  A  single  glance  at  the  map  of  India  will 
show  the  reasons  that .  have  induced  me  to  consider  the 
Bara-Lacha  range  as  the  continuation  of  the  true  Hima- 
laya. It  will  be  seen  that  the  Eastern  Him^ya  divides 
the  waters  of  the  Tsang-po  from  those  of  the  Gtmges 
•and  its  tributaries,  while  the  Bara-Lacha  forms  the 
water-shed  between  the  Indus  and  its  five  affluents.    It 

*  The  highest  peakB  of  the  Andes  are  Sorata,  25»267  feet ;  Illimani, 
28,962  feet;  and  Ghimboraso,  21,440  feet.  The  mean  of  the  three  is 
28,558  feet.  The  highest  peaks  in  the  Western  Hinudaya  are,  Nanda 
Deri  (or  Jaw&hir),  25,749  feet ;  Gyu  Peak,  24,764  feet ;  Monomangii, 
28,900  feet ;  and  Porgyal,  22,700  feet.  The  mean  of  these  four  peaks 
is  24,278  teet. 
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will  also  be  seen  that  the  western^  as  well  as  the  eastern 
chain,  separates  the  great  Hindu  iiamily  of  India  from 
the  Botis  of  Tibet.  Some  mixed  races  are  found  to  the 
south  of  each  chain :  the  Tjjhnlis  and  Eandwaris  to  the 
west,  and  the  Gorkhas  and  Bhut&nis  to  the  east.  Lastly^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  both  ranges  form  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  cold  and  dry  climate  of  Tibet,  with 
its  dearth  of  trees,  and  the  warm  and  humid  climate  of 
India,  with  its  luxuriance  of  vegetable  productions. 
These  facts,  joined  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  range, 
are,  I  think,  suf&dent  to  warrant  the  selection  of  the 
Bara-Lacha  diain  as  the  continuation  of  the  true  Hima- 
laya. But  there  is  one  marked  dijBTerence  between  the 
eastern  and  western  ranges  which  can  scarcely  fieul  in 
striking  the  most  casual  observer.  The  inferior  moun- 
tains of  the  eastern  diaui  generally  run  at  right  angles 
to  its  axis,  whereas  those  of  the  western  chain  are  mostly 
disposed  in  subordinate  parallel  ranges.  The  general 
parallelism  of  the  principal  mountain-ranges  of  the 
world,— of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Altai,  in  Asia, — of  the 
Atlas,  in  Airica, — ^and  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  the 
Pyrenees  and  Carpathians,  in  Europe, — ^has  already  been 
noticed  by  Humboldt  and  others.  But  this  paralleUsm 
also  exists  in  the  subordinate  ranges  of  the  western 
Himalaya.  Thus  we  find  no  less  than  two  distinct  and 
independent  ranges  to  the  south  of  the  western  HimAlaya, 
both  stretching  in  the  same  general  direction  from  south- 
east to  north-west.  These  ranges  I  propose  to  call  the 
Mtd-Simdlaf/a,  and  the  Outer,  or  SvJb'SvnMaya,  leaving 
the  name  of  Sew&lik  unchanged  for  the  lowermost  sand- 
stone ranges. 

Beyond  the  Him^aya  the  same  system  of  parallel 
chains  will  be  observed  in  at  least  three  distinct  ranges 
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of  mountains,  whicli  I  propose  to  call  the  Trans-Wmd- 
loffa^  the  C^ushal,  and  the  Kdrdkoram^  or  l^rans- Tibetan 
chains.  These  names  are  by  no  means  intended  to  super- 
sede any  that  may  now  exist,  but  only  as  descriptive 
appellations  of  extensive  mountain-ranges  which  at  pre- 
sent have  no  general  names. 

1st.  The  Trans-lHbetan  range  is  that  which  we  call 
the  Bolor  and  K&r&koram,  on  the  west ;  and  which  pro- 
bably merges  into  the  Kuen-lun,  on  the  east.*  It  is  in 
fiact  the  northern  limit  of  the  Tibetan  people,  and  of  their 
peculiar  language.  To  the  north  are  the  people  of  Balti, 
Lad&k,  and  Chang-Thang,  who  were  known  to  Ptolemy 
as  the  ByltsB  and  Chat(e  ScytluB. 

2nd.  The  Kmlda,  or  Oangri  range,  runs  through  the 
midst  of  western  Tibet,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
to  the  junction  of  the  Shayok.  Neithw  Moorcroft  nor 
Yigne  has  given  any  name  to  this  range,  though  both 
of  them  crossed  it  several  times,  and  in  different  places. 
I  have  ventured  to  call  it  the  Kailds^  or  Oanffri  range, 
because  those  names  are  equally  celebrated  by  the  Hin- 
dus and  Tibetans.  KaildSj  or  ^^  Ice-mountain,''  is  the 
Indian  Olympus,  the  abode  of  Siva  and  the  celestials. 
Oang-ri^  or  "  Ice-mountain,''  is  called  Ri-gyal,  or  King 
of  Mountains,  by  the  Tibetans,  who  look  upon  Ti-se,  or 
the  EaiUks  Peak,  as  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  f 

•  Hmnboldt'B  Cosmos,  toI.  ii.  p.  154.  ^  The  Hindu  Kush,  or  Indian 
CaucasuSy  is  a  continuation  of  the  Kuen-lun  of  North  Tibet." 

t  KaUdt  means  ''  crystalline,  or  icy,"  and  is  derived  bom  Keldiy 
crystal,  which  is  itself  a  compound  of  ke^  water,  and  las,  to  shine.  The 
Tibetan  name  of  Gkmgri  {Gangs^Bi)  means  ''  ice-mountain,"  and  Eigyal 
(Bi^OyaX)  means  "  mountain  king."  This  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Mount  Argillos,  which  Plutarch  (De  Pluviis)  gives  to  the  moimtain  on 
which  Bacchus  was  bom.  Mount  Bighi,  in  Switzerland,  is  the  same  as 
the  Tibetan  Bi-ga^  the  mountain* 
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•  3rd.  The  TramSimdlaytm  range  divides  the  head* 
waters  of  the  Sutluj  from  those  of  the  Indus,  and 
extends  to  the  western  limits  of  Biongdo  and  Astor. 

4th.  The  JBarc^Zacha  (or  Western  Him&laya)  has 
ahready  been  noticed.  It  is  the  main  chain  of  this  vast 
maze  of  mountains,  and  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
where  all  the  other  ranges  dwindle,  the  true  TTimAlaya 
maintains  its  lofty  supremacy  in  the  magnificent  peaks 
of  Dayamur.* 

*  6th.  The  Mid-BrnMaya^  or  Pir-Panjitl  range,  divides 
the  valleys  of  Spiti,  Lahul,  Kashtwar,.  and  Kashmir,  on 
the  north,  from  those  of  Kullu,  Punach,  and  Chamba 
on  the  south,  and  terminates  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Indus,  in  the  celebrated  peak  of  Mahdban. 

«  6th.  The  Outer^  or  SubSimdlaya^  stretches  through 
Bukhet  and  Mandi,  to  the  westward,  between  Eangra  and 
Chamba,  where  it  is  called  the  JDhaola  Dfidr^  or  White 
Mountain.  Still  farther  west  it  forms  the  Ratan  Fanj^U 
and  terminates  in  the  well-known  peak  of  Ocmdgarh. 

These  different  ranges  form  the  principal  features,  and 
consequently  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  hill  states  of 
the  Panjdb.  The  whole  mass  of  mountains,  firom  the  crest 
of  the  Eix^oram  range  to  the  plains  of  the  Fanjdb, 
has  an  average  breadth  of  260  miles.  The  breadth  of 
the  TTim4.1aya,  from  the  crest  of  the  Bara-Lacha  range 
to  the  plains,  is  about  one-half  of  the  whole  breadth ;  for 
though  not  more  than  ninety  miles  broad  from  Lahul  to 
Hushiarpoor,  it  is  nearly  160  miles  broad  through  Kash* 
mir  to  Jammu,  on  the  south.  Its  length,  from  the 
source  of  the  Indus  to  the  source  of  the  Gilgit  river,  is 
600  miles. 

*  See  Plates  11.  and  in.  for  views  of  this  splendid  mountain,  which 
I  have  seen  from  Bamnagur  in  the  Panjab. 


^ 
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The  Kdrdkorami  or  IVana-Tibetcm  chain,  forms  the 
natural  boundary  of  Lad&k,  and  the  small  Musuhn&n 
districts  of  Balti,  Hunza-Nager,  and  Gilgit  on  the 
north.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  this  range  to  the 
eastward  of  the  upper  Shayok  riveri  and  of  the  northern 
portion  we  know  but  little.  At  the  head  of  the  Shayok 
river,  it  is  called  E&rd  Koram,  which  is  a  Turki  word, 
signifying  the  **  Black  Mountains.''  To  the  north  of 
Balti  it  is  known  as  the  Bolor  range :  but  this  name  is 
only  the  common  appellation  of  Balti,  amongst  all  the 
races  of  Dardu  origin.  It  is,  however,  of  some  value, 
as  it  enables  us  to  state  precisely  that  the  Bolor  moun- 
tains, which  have  hitherto  occupied  an  uncertain  position 
in  our  maps,  are  no  other  than  the  mountains  of  Balti. 
As  this  district  formerly  included  Himza-Nager  and 
Gilgit,  the  Bolor  mountains  may  now  be  defined  as  ex- 
tending for  300  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Gilgit  and 
Yasan  rivers,  in  east  longitude  73%  to  the  source  of  the 
Nubra  river,  in  east  longitude  77®.  Prom  the  latter 
point  eastward,  as  fieur  as  the  most  remote  sources  of  the 
Shayok  river,  the  continuation  of  the  chain,  about  160 
miles  in  length,  is  best  known  as  the  Kir&koram  range. 
The  whole  length  of  the  chain,  from  the  eastern  sources 
of  the  Shayok  to  the  head  of  the  Gilgit  river,  is  460 
miles,  the  general  direction  being  from  east  to  west. 

The  learned  Humboldt  supposes  the  Bolor  mountains 
to  be  the  transverse  chain,  running  from  north  to  south 
across  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  dividing  the  sources  of 
the  Oxus  from  those  of  the  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  rivers. 
But  that  chain  is  universally  called  Famer,  a  name 
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which  it  has  borne  for  many  centuries.  In  A.D.  632-40, 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwan-Thsang  mentions  the  district 
of  PfuMni-lo,  or  Famer,  which  he  makes  167  miles  in 
length  from  west  to  east.  To  the  south  of  Famer  he 
places  Po-Uhlo^  or  Bolor,  of  which  he  says  that  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  district  is  inhabited,  and  that 
the  country  produces  much  gold.  Both  these  fs/fAA  are 
true  of  the  present  Bolor  or  Balti ;  the  higher  mountains, 
moreover,  abound  in  rock-crystal,  which  is  consequently 
called  the  Belor-stone,  or  simply  Belor.  The  transrerse 
north  and  south  range  of  mountains  is  called  JSehU^ 
Tdgh,  or  the  *^  Cloudy  Mountains  ;**  and  this  name  has, 
I  belieye,  been  confounded  with  Bolor.*  Marco  Folo  is 
the  next  who  mentions  Famer  and  the  neighbouring 
districts :  I  have  two  copies  of  his  works  before  me,  but 
they  diJBTer  so  much  that  I  feel  quite  pnzsled  which  to 
follow.  After  the  mention  of  Famer,  the  earlier  copy 
has  the  following — ^^From  hence,  the  way  to  Kathay 
leads  for  forty  days'  journey  between  the  ewt  and  the 
north-east,  through  mountains,  hills,  and  Yalleys,  in 
whidi  there  are  many  rivers,  but  no  villages,  except 
that  some  huts  and  cottages  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the 
mountains.  •  •  •  •  The  country  is  called  Pafcw.*' 
The  other  copy  thus  renders  the  above — *^  Leaving  this 
place,  he  (the  traveller)  has  to  go  on  forty  days  between 
itorM  and  norft-east,  and  passes  many  rivers  and  deserts ; 
and  in  all  this  journey  finds  neither  verdure  nor  habita-> 
tion.  This  country  is  called  Belor.  The  people  live  in 
very  lofty  mountains."     In  the  later  cqpy,  the  editor 

•  In  speaking,  the  two  T*8  in  Belut-T^h  would  coalesce,  and  the 
trayeller,  who  knew  that  2%A  meant  a  mountain,  would  conclude  that 
Belw-Tagh  was  the  true  name,  which  would  at  once  be  confounded 
with  Belnr-Tigh. 
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(Hugh  Murray)  has  apparently  corrected  the  Palo w  of  the 
older  copy  to  agree  with  his  own  identification,  and  has 
moreover  changed  the  direction  from  north-east  by  east 9 
to  north-east  by  north,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  bringmg  it 
nearer  to  the  true  bearing  of  Kashg^,  which  is  the  next 
phice  motioned.  Now  it  is  evident  from  Hwan-ThsangV 
statement,  that  the  district  of  Pa-/o-2o,  or  Bolor,  must^ 
in  his  day,  have  extended  to  the  north  of  the  E4r£koram 
range,  and  that  the. northern  portion  from  Sir-i-kol  to 
Khafialun,  was  then,  as  now,  almost  uninhabited.  This, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  country  which  Marco 
Polo  describes. 

The  E4r£koram  Pass  was  traversed  by  the  Chinese 
inlgiim  Pa-Hian,  in  A.D.  399.t  He  calls  the  range 
Tnmff'Idng,  or  *'  Onion  Mountains,"  a  name  which  they 
must  have  received  from  the  number  of  wild  leeks  that 
grow  upon  them,  and  scent  the  air  in  all  directiona. 
They  were  found  by  Dr.  Thomson  on  the  elevated 
plateaux  to  the  south  of  the  pass.  Mir  Izzet  TJllah  no 
doubt  alludes  to  the  strong  and  unpleasant  smell  of  these 
wild  leeks,  when  he  ascribes  the  headache  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  that  are  usually  attendant  on  ascending 
great  heights,  to  the  Mk^  which  is  a  Turld  word,  signi- 
fying ^^smelL^t 

The  actual  height  of  only  one  point  in  this  range  haa 

*  Fo-kwe-ki.  Appendix.  The  ataation  of  Belor  to  the  Souih  of  the 
KixikoTsm  is  also  distinctij  proved  by  the  testimonj  of  Abu  Sihin, 
who  acoompaoied  Mahmud  Ghamari  to  India.  Speaking  of  Kanhmir 
he  ittjra,  "  La  partie  ntute  an  midi  et  k  Torient  appartient  anz  Indiena, 
et  la  partie  qui  ae  tiouYe  k  Toccident  d^nd  de  pluaiean  rois^  dont  le 
fimtproeke  eat  Belor  Shah,"  that  is,  the  king  oi  Balti. 

t  Fo-kwe-ki,  c.  iv. 

%  Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine,  March,  1825,  p.  118.  The  Gherards 
attributed  their  headaches  to  the  same  cauaeb, 
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yet  been  aBcertained,  namely,  the  Kir&koram  Pass,  which 
Dr.  Thomson  found  to  be  18,660  feet  above  the  sea. 
Yigne  was  of  opinion  that  the  height  of  this  pass  would 
be  found  '^  somewhat  under  16,000  feet,'*  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton  argues,  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  that  it  was  suffi- 
ciently depressed  to  permit  Mir  Izzet  Ullah's  passage  in 
the  end  of  October.  But  though  this  argument  will 
hold  good  for  the  southern  Him^yas,  it  will  only  mis- 
lead  when  applied  to  the  northern  ranges  of  Tibet,  on 
which  the  snow  falls  so  scantily  that  many  of  them  may 
be  crossed  even  in  December.*  A  single  peak  to  the 
northward  of  Sassar  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Thomson  at 
24,000  feet.  The  estimate  may  perhaps  be  a  little  too 
high,  but  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  a  practised  eye  may  measure  heights. 

To  the  eastward,  this  range  maintains  its  superior 
elevation,  as  Captain  H.  Strachey  found  several  of  the 
passes,  on  one  of  its  ramifications  to  the  northward  of 
Buthog,  to  be  between  18,000  and  19,000  feet  in  height. 
To  the  westward,  the  same  general  loftiness  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  known  heights  of  some  peaks  in  the 
neighbouring  rangesf  of  Hindu  Kush  and  Famer  (or 
Belut-Tdgh).  The  average  height  of  the  peaks  may  be 
estimated  at  21,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  passes  at 
upwards  of  18,000  feet.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Shigar 
valley.  Dr.  Ealconer  crossed  a  pass  16,200  feet,  on  a 
spur  of  the  K^Lrdkoram. 

*  On  the  Ist  of  December,  Trebeck  crossed  the  Manb&r  Pass, 
16,500  feet  high;  and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  he  crossed  the 
Chang-Id,  which  is  not  under  17,000  feet.  Zor&war  Sing  crossed  the 
Umdsi-U,  between  18,000  and  19,000  feet,  in  October,  and  the  Thung- 
lung,  17,500  feet,  in  the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December. 

t  Hindu  Kush,  according  to  Macartney,  20,493 ;  and  by  Wood, 
20,248 ;  and  the  Pamer  Peaks,  19,000. 
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Yigne*  was  informed  by  the  Yarkandi  merchants  that 
''the  snow  does  not  remain  upon  Kdrdkoram  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year."  But  my  informants,  who 
were  also  Yarkandi  merdiants,  stated  exactly  the  reverse ; 
and  we  know  that  Izzet  Ullah,  in  the  b^inning  of 
NoYember,  found  snow  and  ice  the  whole  wav  over  the 
pass.  It  is  always  difficult  to  ascertain  the  snow  Umit 
from  the  information  of  travellers  and  merchants,  who, 
though  they  generally  discriminate  sporadic  falls  of 
snow,  yet  very  rarely  make  any  distinction  between  beds 
of  snow  sheltered  in  ravines,  and  the  mass  of  exposed 
snow  on  the  mountains  that  braves  the  noon-day  heat 
of  a  whole  summer.  I  believe  that  the  Kdr&koram  Pass 
is  rardy,  if  ever,  entirely  free  from  snow,  although  at  no 
period  of  the  year  does  the  snow  accumulate  upon  it  in 
any  great  mass.  There  was  of  course  much  snow  on 
the  pass  when  Dr.  Thomson  ascended  it  in  July  1848, 
and  it  was  lying  much  lower  on  the  northern  than  on 
the  southern  face.  The  probability  is  that  the  Eix^o- 
ram  Pass  has  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  snow-line 
of  the  range,  and  this  would  at  once  accoimt  for  the  dis« 
Giepancies  of  the  different  authorities.  I  would  there- 
fore fix  a  height  of  18,600  feet  as  the  snow  Umit  on  the 
southern  face,  and  of  18,000  feet  or  even  less,  for  the 
northern  face.t  For  the  snow-line,  which  in  Bukchu 
is  about  20,000  feet,  has  already  begun  to  descend,  and 
in  the  Pamer  range  to  the  north  of  the  K&rdkoram  has 
been  estimated  by  Wood  at  rather  more  than  17,000 
feet.t 

In  the  Shayok  and  Nubra  valleys,  the  prevailing  rock 
is  limestone.  §    Granite  occurs  in  the  ridge  between  the 

•  Kashmir,  II.  p.  864.  f  See  Plate  I. 

t  Wood's  Oxus^  p.  364.  §  Izzet  UUah,  Dr.  ThomBon. 

£ 
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rivers,  and  clay-slate  towards  the  source  of  the  Shayok. 
The  limestone  continues  towaxds  Ruthog,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Pangkong  lake  hold  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Ume 
to  form  a  calcareous  deposit,  which  cements  the  pebbles 
together  in  patches  of  concrete  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  But  the  mass  of  mountain  is  composed  of  granite 
and  gneiss,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  lofty 
ranges  of  India  and  Tibet,  form  the  highest  peaks  and 
crests  of  the  ridges. 


III.— 2nd.  KAILAS  RANGE. 

The  Kailda  or  Gcmgri  range  runs  through  the  midst 
of  Western  Tibet  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
from  its  source  to  the  junction  of  the  Shayok.  At  this 
point  it  is  cut  both  by  the  Indus  and  by  the  Shigar 
river;  beyond  which  it  stretches  to  the  north-west, 
dividing  the  two  vaDeys,  and  is  terminated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hunza  and  Nager  rivers.  The  general  direc- 
tion is  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  range  from  the  celebrated  peak  of  KaiMs 
to  Hunza-Nager  is  not  less  than  550  miles.  In  many 
of  our  maps  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus  or  Singg6- 
chu,  is  laid  down  to  the  northward  of  the  Elailds  moun- 
tains, and  the  Gf^ro  river  or  Higong-chu  is  degraded  to 
a  mere  tributary,  which  falls  into  the  great  river  at 
Tashigong.  But  all  my  informants  agreed  in  stating 
that  the  Graro  river  was  the  Smgg^-chu  or  Indus,  and 
that  the  stream  which  joined  it  at  Tashigong  was  not 
larger  than  the  Hanl^  river.  The  KaiL&s  or  Gangri 
range  therefore  extends  in  one  unbroken  chain  from  the 
source  of  the  Indus  to  the  junction  of  the  Shayok.  It 
forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Lad^,  Balti,  and 
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Bongdo  on  the  south,  and  Euthog,  Nubra,  Shigar,  and 
Hunza-Nager  on  the  north. 

This  range  has  been  often  crossed  by  Europeans,  but 
always  on  the  same  high  roads,  which  generally  lead 
over  the  lowest  and  easiest  passes.  We  have  the  heights 
of  six  of  these  passes  in  different  parts  of  the  range. 


Passes. 

Feet. 

Authority. 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

Tsaka-la 

Kongta-k        

Chang-k           

Lazgung  or  Sabu-la     ... 

L6  Pass            

Hanu  Pass       

15,000 
15,495 
18,105 
17,666 
17,600 
16,890 

Trebeck. 
Moorcroft,  MS. 

Ditto        do. 
Dr.  Thomson. 

Ditto. 
Col.  Bates. 

Mean  height      16,792  or  16,800  feet. 

As  the  average  height  of  these  passes  approaches 
17,000  feet,  the  general  elevation  of  the  range  may  be 
estimated  at  not  less  than  20,000  feet.  The  height  of 
the  celebrated  Kailds  peak  has  been  determined  by 
Lieut.  R.  Strachey  at  20,700  feet.  A  peak  which  I 
measured  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  range  to  the  north 
of  Mah6  was  18,500  feet.  In  this  part,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  heights  of  the  Kongta-la  and  Tsakala  Passes, 
the  range  is  much  depressed,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  L6,  wherever  I  could  see  the  ridge,  it  was  entirely 
covered  with  snow  in  the  beginning  of  October.  As 
the  lofiy  passes  to  the  northward  of  lA  are  said  to  be 
always  clear  of  snow  at  the  end  of  summer,  the  snow- 
line on  the  Kail&s  or  Mid-Tibetan  range  may  be  esti- 
mated at  19,000  feet,*  or  more,  on  the  southern  face ; 

*  In  the  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  302,  Lieut.  B.  Strachej 
estimates  the  snow-line  on  the  southern  face  of  Kajl&a  at  not  less  than 
19,500  feet,  which  agrees  with  mj  obseryations.    See  Plate  I. 

E  2 
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and  at  18,600  feet  on  the  northern  face*  In  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  range,  hetween  the  elevated  table- 
lands of  Ghang-Thang,  Rnkchu,  and  Ng&ri^  the  snow- 
limit  will  of  course  be  higher  than  in  the  north-western 
portion,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Indus  from  thQ 
Shayok.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  lA,  therefore,  we 
cannot  estimate  the  height  of  this  range  at  less  than 
20,000  feet ;  and  although  it  may  be  somewhat  depressed 
between  the  Fangkong  and  Tshomoriri  lakes,  yet  it 
rises  again  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity,  where 
the  lofty  peak  of  Kailds  towers  over  the  holy  lakes  of 
Manasarovara  and  Rdw-an  Hrad.  On  this  part  of  the 
range  the  snow  never  disappears,  and  this  fact  has  origi- 
nated the  name  of  the  mountain  both  in  Sanskrit  and  in 
Tibetan,  in  which  languages  KaiMs  and  Gungri  respec- 
tively mean  the  "  Ice  Mountain." 

The  geological  structure  of  this  range  is  chiefly  day- 
slate,  gneiss,  and  granite.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  L6 
it  is  wholly  of  granite  of  a  very  coarse  texture. 

IV.— 3rd.  TEANS-HIMALATAN  EANGE. 

This  range  is  a  branch  of  the  lofty  JBi-  Oyal,  or  King 
of  Mountains,  which  it  certainly  equals,  and  perhaps 
surpasses  in  height.  It  branches  off  from  the  Grangri 
mountain  to  the  south  of  G^ro,  and  extends  in  one 
unbroken  chain  through  the  districts  of  Chumurti, 
S/ukchu,  and  Zanskar,  to  the  junction  of  the  Zanskar 
river,  which  rushes  dark  and  turbulent  through  a  vast 
chasm  in  the  mountain,  where  human  foot  has  never 
trod.  From  this  it  extends  to  the  junction  of  the  Drds 
river  with  the  Indus,  where  it  is  again  cut  through  by 
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the  Drds  river  at  a  narrow  gorge  called  the  Wolf's 
Leap;*  hut  heyond  this  point  it  stretches  in  one  un- 
broken chain  to  the  great  southward  sweep  of  the  Indus 
at  the  junction  of  the  Gilgit  river.  Its  general  direc- 
tion is  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  its  extreme 
length  is  upwards  of  350  miles.  It  forms  the  natural 
boundary  between  Lad^,  Balti,  and  B/ongdo  on  the 
north,  and  B/ukchu,  Zanskar,  Purik,  Drds^  and  Astor, 
on  the  south. 

This  range  is  much  better  known  than  either  of  the 
preceding  chains.  I  have  the  measurement  of  four 
peaks  determined  by  myself  in  1847,  and  of  no  less  than 
eleven  passes,  of  which  I  have  myself  crossed  five.  The 
following  are  the  heights  of  peaks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hanl^,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  range. 


Peaks. 

Feet. 

Authority. 

1 
2 
8 

5 
6 

7 
8 

Bongo  Peak     

Changlung,  N.  Fk. 
Ohanglung,  S.  Pk. 

Hanl6  Peak     

L4nak  Peaks 

Tshomoriri  Peaks 
GyaPeak,  W.of  Gfya... 
TokPeak(S.ofL6)    ... 

20,786 
20,357 
20,141 
20,660 
20,000 
21,000 
21,000 
21,000 

A.  Cunningham. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto^ 
Ditto. 

Mean  height      20,016  feet. 

The  mean  height  of  the  peaks  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range,  is  therefore  not  less  than  20,500  feet. 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  height  of  different 
passes  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  range. 

♦  Vigne,  Map  and  Travels  in  Kashmir,  vol.  ii. 
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1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


Passes. 

Pass  above  Chumur 
Ti4nak   ...        ••• 
Nakpo-GK)ndmg 
Polokonka 
Thunglung 
KanduLd 
Pangache  La 
Siiigg6  L^ 


Feet 

18,500 
18,746 
18,000 
16,500 
17,500 
16,600 
16,495 
16,952 


Authority. 

Capt.  H.  Strachey. 
A.  Gamungham. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Moorcroft. 
Dr.  Thomson. 

Ditto. 


Mean  height     17,911  feet. 


The  Western  half  of  the  range  beyond  the  valley  of 
Zanskar  becomes  gradually  lower  and  lower  until  it 
sinks  suddenly  into  the  Indus  at  the  precipitous  defile 
of  Makpon-i-Shang-B<)ng.  The  following  are  the  heights 
of  some  of  the  western  passes. 


Passes. 

Feet. 

Authority. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Namyika          

Burgi  Pass  on  Deotsu  . . . 

Alampi  La       

Sir-i-Kotul       

iiarpo-L&         ... 

13,000 
15,600 
15,500 
16,000 
12,100 

A.  Cunningham. 
Dr.  Palconer. 
Vigne  corrected. 

Ditto. 
Col.  Bates. 

Mean  height     14,440  feet. 

On  this  half  of  the  range  the  snow  annually  disap- 
pears, excepting  on  some  of  the  loftier  peaks  which  have 
not  yet  been  measured.  To  the  northward  of  Faskyum, 
I  saw  snow  still  lying  in  October  1847,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably only  new  snow,  which  had  been  falling  for  some 
days  before.  I  estimate  the  highest  peak  of  this  portion 
of  the  range  at  17,000  feet.  On  the  eastern  half  of  the 
range  in  B/ukchu  and  Ngdri,  the  mean  height  of  the 
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snow-line  is  about  20,000  feet.  Dr.  Gerard*  indeed 
asserts  that  on  the  southward  aspect  the  snow  ^^has 
no  well-defined  boundary  at  21,000  feet ;"  and  further 
that  some  of  the  points  which  he  measured  had  ^^  an 
absolute  height  of  22,000  feet  &ee  of  snow."  But  a 
very  slight  examination  of  his  own  data  will  show  that 
his  most  elevated  snow-line  was  under  21,000  feet.  In 
the  month  of  September  for  two  successive  years,  1846 
and  1847,  I  found  snow  lying  on  the  ridges  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  Tshomoriri  Lake,  which  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  20,000  feet.  This  agrees  with  Dr.  Gerard's 
observation,  also  made  in  the  month  of  September,  that 
the  snow-line  on  the  moimtains  to  the  north  of  the  lake 
rose  to  a  height  of  "  20,000  feet  and  upwards.^t  Above 
this,  he  says,  the  snow  rested  ^*  in  vast  bodies,  having  a 
cliff  of  several  hundred  feet."  As  he  afterwards  adds, 
that  "  it  had  ceased  to  melt,"  20,000  feet  or  upwards 
(or  about  20,000  feet)  must  be  taken  as  the  snow  limit, 
as  determined  by  Dr.  Gerard's  observations  for  the 
Tshomoriri  mountains.  In  September  1847,  I  found 
the  L&nak  Pass  (18,746  feet)  perfectly  bare,  but  the  peaks 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  pass  (about  19,600  feet) 

*  Besearches,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xyiii.  pp.  254-56.  But 
when  lie  wrote  the  first  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  read  hefore 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  his  altitude  of.  the  snow  line  was  less 
lofly.  I  quote  his  own  words :  "  The  whole  circumference  of  Lake 
Chimorerel  is  embayed  by  mountains,  but  hillward,  on  its  north- 
eastern shore,  the  mass  of  elevated  land  rose  very  abruptly  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  entered  the  regions  of  snow,  which  had  an  uniform 
margin  of  19,000  feet."  This  was  the  south-western  aspect.  !See 
Plate  I. 

t  As  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  last  note,  that  Dr.  Gerard  esti- 
mated the  snow-line  on  tiiese  mountains  at  only  19,000  feet,  the  "  20,000 
feet  and  upwards,"  is  perhaps  intended  for  the  actual  height  of  the 
mountains  themselves.  Mr.  Agnew  and  myself  estimated  them  at 
between  20,000  and  21,000  feet. 
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had  still  large  patches  of  snow  upon  their  eastern  and 
northern  slopes.  In  the  same  month,  the  four  peaks 
which  I  measured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanl^  at 
different  heights  between  20,000  and  21,000  feet,  and 
averaging  20,483  feet,  were  all  partially  covered  with 
snow.  The  general  height  of  the  ridge  was  about 
20,000  feet,  and  the  snow  was  lying  along  nearly  the 
whole  line  of  crest  to  the  west.  On  the  eastern  face  it 
evidently  descended  lower,  as  on  the  L&nak  peaks.  I 
estimate  the  snow-line  of  Rukchu  at  not  more  than 
20,000  feet  on  the  western  and  southern  slopes,  and  at 
19,600  feet,  or  even  less,  on  the  eastern  and  northern 
slopes.* 

The  great  height  of  the  snow-line  on  this  range  is 
caused  chiefly  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  elevated 
plains  of  Rukchu  and  Gdro,  and  by  the  reverberation  of 
heat  from  the  bare  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  is  in 
part  also  due  to  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  lofty  snowy 
mountains,  which  intercept  the  ascending  vapours  on  all 
sides,  and  prevent  the  precipitation  of  moisture  within  this 
ice-bound  region.  As  the  mass  of  land  rises,  the  snow-line 
recedes  higher  and  higher,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
the  latitude.  This  is  shown  clearly  in  Plate  1,  which 
exhibits  a  section  of  the  mountains  from  the  southern 
base  of  the  Him&laya  to  the  northern  foot  of  the  K&rd- 
koram.  In  this  section  the  snow-line  is  seen  to  rise 
with  the  mass  of  land  until  both  attain  their  greatest 
elevation  in  Bukchu.  Prom  this  tract  the  snow-line 
descends  as  the  country  falls  to  the  northward  towards 
Yarkand  and  Kotan.  But  the  fall  is  less  rapid  than  the 
rise.    Prom  the  eastern  peaks  of  Kullu  in  latitude  31^^ 

•  Plate  I. 
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to  the  JAoak  and  Hanl6  ranges  in  Rukchu,  the  rise  of 
the  snow-line  is  fully  4,000  feet,  while  the  increase  of 
latitude  is  only  one  degree ;  but  from  Bukchu  to  Pamer 
the  increase  of  latitude  is  fire  d^rees,  while  the  fall  of 
the  snow-line  is  only  3,000  feet.  We  must  therefbre 
attribute  the  greatest  part  of  this  difference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  latitude. 

Of  the  geolt^cal  structure  of  this  range  I  can  only 
speak  generally.  The  L&nak  ridge  consists  of  a  core  of 
granite  nearly  overlaid  by  clay-slate.  To  the  west  of 
the  pasSi  the  plain  of  Dongan  is  strewn  with  rolled 
boulders  of  granite  for  several  miles.  Thence  to  the 
Thui^  Lung  Pass  the  higher  ridges  are  of  gneiss,  and 
the  slopes  of  mica  and  clay-slates.  Throughout  Zanskar 
firom  the  Lachalang  Pass  to  the  Singg^U  the  chief  for- 
znation  is  limestone,  and  beyond  that  the  ridge  consists 
of  mica  and  clay-slates  crested  by  granite,  which  is  the 
prevailing  rock  on  the  table-land  of  Deotsu.  Trap 
occurs  in  the  volcanic  district  between  Hanl^  and  the 
hot-springs  of  Puga. 


v.— 4th.  THE  "WESTERN  HIMALATA. 

The  great  Him^ya  forms  a  natural  boundary  between 
India  and  Tibet.  On  the  east  it  presents  the  lofty  peaks 
of  Kanchinjinga  and  Dhwah^ri,  which  rise  to  the  vast 
height  of  more  than  28,000  feet.  To  the  westward  it  is 
less  known,  but  the  peaks  that  have  been  measured 
between  the  sources  of  the  Sutluj  and  the  Cbendb  give 
an  average  elevation  superior  to  that  of  the  Andes. 

The  general  direction  of  the  western  Him&laya  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  chains  which  have  just  been 
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described,  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  whole 
length  of  the  chain  from  the  peak  of  Monomangli  to  the 
sources  of  the  Gilgit  and  Kunar  rivers  is  not  less  than 
660  miles.  It  is  pierced  in  three  places  by  rivers,  by 
the  Sutluj  and  Para  at  the  base  of  Porgyal,  and  by  the 
Indus  at  the  foot  of  Dayamur.  Its  greatest  elevation  is 
the  lofty  peak  of  Nanda  Devi  (Jawdhir)  26,749  feet, 
and  its  greatest  depression,  the  pass  of  Seoji-ld,  11,700 
feet,  between  Kashmir  and  Lad^.  Throughout  its 
whole  e3d;ent  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  races 
of  Hindu  origin  and  the  pure  Tibetans  of  Lad&k  and 
Balti.  To  the  south-east  it  divides  the  Tibetan  district 
of  Garo  from  the  Indian  province  of  Kumaon.  Midway 
it  separates  the  .Lad^ki  districts  of  Bukchu,  Zanskar, 
Furik,  and  Dr&s,  containiiig  only  pure  Botis  or  Tibetans, 
from  the  provinces  of  Spiti,  Kullu,  Lahul,  Kashtwar,  and 
Kashmir,  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  a  mixed  race  of 
Indo-Tibetans.  To  the  westward  it  was  once  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Dards  of  CheMs  and  the  Tibetans  of 
Astor  and  Gilgit ;  but  the  Dards  have  since  penetrated 
to  the  northward,  and  the  Gilgitis  of  the  present  day  are 
a  mixed  race  of  Dardo-Tibetans. 

To  the  south  of  the  Sutluj  the  heights  of  many  of  the 
loftiest  peaks  have  been  determined  by  Webb,  Hodgson, 
and  the  Gterards,  but  to  the  north  of  the  Sutluj,  no 
heights  were  ascertained  by  them,  except  only  that  of 
Porgyal  by  Alexander  Gterard.  Beyond  this,  not  more 
than  five  peaks  have  been  measured,  with  more  or  less 
precision,  but  the  general  accuracy  of  these  measure- 
ments is  proved  by  the  ascertained  elevation  of  several 
passes.  The  following  table  gives  all  the  heights  to  the 
south  of  the  Sutluj. 
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Peiki. 

H<«ght. 

Authority. 

1 

Monomangli  or  Gurla... 

23,900 

Lieut.  B.  Strachey. 

2 

KunluPeak     ... 

22,513 

Trigonometrical  Map. 

8 

GuU  Gbal  Peak 

21,258 

Ditto. 

4 

XX 

20,479 

Ditto. 

6 

XIX.    ... 

22,707 

Ditto. 

6 

xvm.... 

22,611 

Ditto. 

7 

XV.     ... 

22,491 

Ditto. 

S 

NandaDeTi 

25,749 

Ditto. 

9 

xm.   ... 

22,385 

Ditto. 

10 

xn.    ... 

22,385 

Ditto. 

11 

ANo.  1 

23,531 

Ditto. 

12 

XI.        ... 

20,758 

Ditto. 

IS 

A  No.  8 

23,317 

Ditto. 

14 

N 

23,482 

Ditto. 

15 

L 

22,266 

Ditto. 

16 

K 

22,570 

Ditto. 

17 

I 

23,800 

Ditto. 

16 

IX.        ... 

21,383 

Ditto. 

19 

Tm.  ... 

23,236 

Ditto, 

20 

Badrinath  Peak 

22,954 

Ditto. 

21 

vn.     ... 

23,441 

Ditto. 

22 

22,754 

Ditto. 

23 

H 

21,894 

Ditto. 

24 

G 

22,556 

Ditto. 

25 

IT 

21,612 

Ditto. 

26 

Eedarnath 

23,062 

Ditto. 

27 

M 

22,792 

Ditto. 

28 

St.  Patrick 

22,798 

Ditto. 

29 

St.  George 

22,654 

Ditto. 

30 

Rudru  Himala 

22,390 

Ditto. 

81 

Swarga  ... 

22,906 

Ditto. 

32 

The  Pyramid 

31,579 

Ditto. 

83 

JaonliPeak 

21,940 

Ditto. 

34 

E.  C.     ... 

21,772 

Ditto. 

35 

F. 

21,964 

Ditto. 

36 

G.  Srikanta 

20,296 

Ditto. 

37 

EockPeak 

21,076 

Ditto. 

38 

Windy  Peak  (Kyobran 

20,169 

Ditto. 

39 

Glacier  Peak    ... 

20,544 

Ditto. 

40 

BaldangorW.KaiMo 

21,103 

Ditto. 

"Meaii  hcislit      2l!,2r-t  IV-'cl,                                    | 
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The  distance  from  Monomangli  to  the  Ealdang  and 
Kyobrang  Peaks,  is  only  176  miles,  and  between  these 
points  we  find  no  less  than  forty  peaks,  whose  well 
ascertained  heights  exceed  20,000  feet^  and  which  yield 
an  average  of  more  than  22,000  feet.  The  passes  are 
less  known,  because  only  the  most  frequented  have  yet 
been  measured.  The  heights,  however,  of  nine  of  them, 
have  been  ascertained  chiefly  by  the  Gterards  and 
Stracheys. 


JTmBBOv* 

Height. 

Anthmrity. 

1 

Lankpya           

17,750 

Capt.  H.  Strachej. 

2 

Lakhar 

18,300 

Lieut.  !B.  Strachey. 

8 

TJnta  dura        

17,700 

Ditto. 

4 

Kjungar  Ohat 

17,700 

Ditto. 

5 

BaLch  dhura     

17,700 

Ditto. 

6 

Deo  Ghat         

18,000 

Trigonometrical  Map. 

7 

NitiPass          

16,570 

8 

Kjobrang         • 

18,831 

Capt.  A.  Gerard. 

9 

Ghmgtang         

18,295 

Ditto. 

Mean  height 

1      17,816  fc 

)et. 

The  average  height  of  this  part  of  the  range,  by  taking 
the  mean  of  the  greatest  elevation,  and  greatest  depres- 
sions, is  not  therefore  less  than  20,000  feet. 

To  the  westward,  the  heights  of  the  following  peaks 
and  passes  have  been  ascertained,  with  more  or  less 
accura<5y. 


PeakR. 

Height. 

Authority. 

1 
2 
3 

Pyramidal  Peak 
Porgjal...        ...        ••• 

Chang-Bazing  Peak    ... 

20,106 
22,700 
20,500 

Capt.  A.  Gerard. 

Ditto. 
Dr.  Gerard. 
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Peaks. 

Height. 

Authority. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Qyu  Peak*       

Parang  Peaks 

Zanskar  Eidge 

SerandMer     

BalTalPeak 

Dajamnr          

Peak  to  N.  of  Peshawmr 

24,764 
19,500 
20,000 
20,000 
19,650 
20,000 
20,493 

A.  Cunningham. 

Ditto. 
Dr.  Thomson.  A.C. 
Hugel  and  Vigne. 
Jacquemont. 
Vigne.    Col.  Bates. 
Macartnej. 

Mean  height     20,771  feet. 

Paases. 

Height. 

Authority. 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

Meyupglii      

Parang  L4        

BaraLicha      

TJm^i  Ld         

Seoji  L/i            

Outiimi  Pass 

17,700 
18,500 
16,500 
18,123 
11,634 
12,000 

Capt.  G^erard. 
A.  Cunningham. 

Ditto. 
Dr.  Thomson. 
A.  Cunningham. 
Vigne  corrected. 

Mean  height      15,743  feet. 

Taking  the  means  of  the  greatest  heights  and  greatest 
depressions,  the  average  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the 
range  will  be  upwards  of  18,000  feet ;  and  as  that  of  the 
other  half  was  found  to  be  upwards  of  20,000  feet,  the 

*  The  height  of  this  peak  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  hori* 
sontal  distance.  From  Chang-Bazing  it  bore  152^  16'  West,  with  an 
elevation  of  5^  24'  after  correction  for  error  of  collimation.  I  estimated 
the  distance  at  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles ;  and  as  I  afterwards 
obseryed  the  same  peak  from  the  foot  of  the  Jj&nek  Pass,  I  got  another 
bearing  which  made  the  horizontal  distance  twenty-four  miles.  Should 
the  distance  be  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  the  height  will  still  be 
22,659  feet ;  but  the  greater  height  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Gerard,  who,  from  his  lo%  station,  20,400  feet  above  Chang- 
Sazing,  saw  to  the  North  a  detached  group  of  white  tops,  which  he  con* 
eluded,  from  the  angles  they  subtended,  to  be  24,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Besearches  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  255,  not€. 
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mean  height  of  the  crest  of  the  western  Himalaya,  from 
Monomangli  to  the  source  of  the  Qilgit  river,  may  be 
assmned  at  19,000  feet. 

On  this  range  the  snow-line  can  be  determined  within 
yety  narrow  limits.  On  the  three  passes  crossed  by 
Lieut.  R.  Strachey,*  each  about  17,700  feet,  no  snow 
was  found  in  September.  The  Lakhar  Pass,  18,300  feet, 
and  the  Jayanti  Pass,  18,600  feet,  were  also  free  from 
snow.  "  But  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  was  evidently 
near,  for  though  the  Jayanti  ridge  was  quite  free,  and 
some  of  the  near  peaks  were  dear,  to  perhaps  upwards 
of  19,000  feet,  yet  in  more  sheltered  situations,  un- 
broken snow  could  be  seen  considerably  below  the  ridge :" 
and  lieut.  Strachey  concluded  "  that  18,500  feet  must 
be  nearly  the  average  height  of  the  snow-line  at  that 

place."t 

Alexander  Gterard  found  no  snow  on  the  Kyobrang 
Pass  (18,313  feet),  even  in  July,  and  it  was  equally  bare 
when  visited  by  Jacquemont.  On  Porgyal,  in  October, 
the  Gterards^  found  no  old  snow  below  19,400  feet,  and 
their  station  on  the  Chang-Razing  mountain,  20,400  feet, 
was  also  clear ;  but  as  Dr.  Gerard  mentions  a  range  due 
north,  and  a  peak  to  the  westward,  while  he  is  perfectly 
silent  regarding  the  lofty  peaks  to  the  south,  it  seems 
certain  that  their  station  was  on  the  northern  exposure 
of  Porgyal.  I  can  myself  vouch  for  its  southern  faces 
being  covered  with  ntiasses  of  snow  in  the  end  of  August 

*  Journal  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  298,  299. 

t  See  Plate  I. 

X  Besearcbes  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  254.  The  name  of 
Por-Gyal  is  written  Spor^Ghfol,  the  "  lofty  twins,"  the  double  Peak  of 
Por-Gjal  being  compared  to  the  constellation  Gemini  (rGhfol)  the  «  is 
sometimes  pronounced,  just  as  in  the  name  of  Spiti,  which  is  also  called 
Piti,  although  it  is  invariably  written  Spiti  by  the  Lamas. 
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and  banning  of  September  1847,  when  the  northern 
side  seemed  generally  bare.  The  absence  of  snow  on  the 
Pyramidal  Peak  of  Porgyal,  20,106  feet,  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Grerards  could  only  have 
seen  this  peak  from  the  south  and  west.  On  crossing 
the  Manerang  Pass,  on  the  30th  of  August,  Alexander 
Gerard  found  the  last  half  mile  was  over  the  perpetual 
snow,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  &esh  covering  of 
the  former  night,  in  which  the  foot  sank  from  three  to 
twelve  inches.  On  descending  the  Pass  to  the  north,  he 
"  travelled  over  the  snow  for  a  mile."  On  recrossing  the 
Pass,  on  the  7th  September,  he  found  that  "  the  snow 
had  not  descended  above  400  feet ;  but  the  great  field  of 
ages  had  a  new  and  deep  covering."*  The  snow,  there- 
fore, remains  for  the  whole  year  on  the  Manerang  Pass. 
Prom  the  Manerang  Pass,  Alexander  Gterard  observed 
**  very  distinctly  the  Paralasa  (Bara  L&cha)  range,  covered 
with  snow."  I  estimate  the  height  of  this  part  of  the 
range  at  19,500  feet.  On  the  8th  September,  1847,  I 
found  no  snow  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Parang  Pass, 
18,600  feet,  but  there  was  a  glacier  one  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  on  the  northern  face,  on  which  the  snow  was 
firozen  hard.  Snow  was  lying  in  patches  on  many  of  the 
peaks,  at  about  19,000  feet,  but  chiefly  on  the  western 
and  southern  faces.  The  exposed  faces  to  the  north  and 
east  were  bare.  In  September  1846, 1  crossed  the  Bara 
lidcha  Pass,  16,600  feet,  twice ;  and  on  both  occasions 
found  it  entirely  free  from  snow.  The  Umdsi-ld,  18,123 
feet,  was  crossed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  June,  at  which 
time  it  was,  of  course,  covered  with  snow :  but  it  was 
not  clear  in  October  1846,  when  traversed  by  Vazir 
Gusaun,  the  minister  of  the  Mandi  Eaja.    In  this  part 

•  Alexander  Gerard's  Tour  of  1821,  pp.  155-56,  Calcutta  edition. 
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of  the  range,  therefore,  the  snow  limit  does  not  exceed 
18,000  feet,  and  is  probably  not  more  than  17,600  feet. 
On  the  Baltal  Peak,  19,000  feet,  close  to  the  Seqji-IA, 
the  snow  remains  throughout  the  year.  Dayamur,  or 
Nanga  Farbat  (the  bare  mountain)  is,  as  its  name  im-> 
plies,  free  from  snow ;  but  this  is  owing  entirely  to  its 
predpitousness,  which  prevents  the  snow  from  finding 
any  resting-place.  Snow,  however,  does  lie  in  the  hollow 
between  the  peaks. 

The  following  are  the  different  heights  of  the  snow 
limit  on  the  western  Himalaya. 


Snow  Limit. 

Height. 

4 

Authority. 

1 
2 
8 

5 

On  the  Kumaun  Bange 
Pyramidal  Pk.  of  Porgyal 
Mauerang  Bange 

Parang  Bange 

Bara  Licha  to  XJmasi  ... 

18,500 
20,106 
18,000 
19,000 
17,500 

Lieut.  B.  Strachej. 
A.  and  J.  Gerard. 
A.  Gterard. 
A.  Cunningham. 
Ditta 

Mean  height      18,021  feet. 

This  height  agrees  so  closely  with  the  elevation  de- 
duced by  lieut.  R.  Strachey,  that  we  may  conclude, 
with  some  confidence,  that  the  snow-line,  on  the  south- 
em  face  of  the  western  Him^aya,  is  between  18,500  feet 
and  19,000  feet*  On  the  northern  exposure,  the  snow 
limit  is  somewhat  higher.  The  Gerards,  as  we  have 
seen,  found  the  northern  face  of  Porgyal  bare,  to  a 
height  of  20,400  feet.  In  September  1847,  I  observed 
very  little  snow  on  the  northern  faces  of  the  Parang 
Peaks,  about  19,600  feet,  while  in  September  1846,  the 
crest  of  this  range,  as  I  saw  it  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tshomoriri  lake,  was  sheeted  in  snow*  To  the  west- 
ward, as  the  ridge  diminishes  in  height,  with  the  general 
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fEdl  of  the  conntiy,  the  snow-lino  falls  somewhat  lower, 
and  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  Bara-Lacha  Pass  is 
not  moie  than  18,000  feet.  The  mean  of  these  obser- 
▼ations  is  19,133  feet,  or  in  round  numbers,  upwards 
of  19,000  feet.* 

The  mass  of  the  western  Him^ya,  from  the  Sutluj  to 
the  Indus,  is  limestone.  The  ridges  of  Eyobrang,  Pa- 
rang, and  Um&si-L&,  are  all  limestone,  while  the  sides 
are  chiefly  overlaid  with  clay-slate.  At  Seqji  L&,  the 
formation  is  mica-slate,  but  the  mass  of  the  northern 
mountains  of  Kashmir,  and  the  peaks  of  the  magnificent 
Dayamur,  are  all  of  limestone. 

VI.— 6th.  THE  MID-HIMALAYA,  or  PIE-PANJAL  EANGE. 

This  chain  consists  of  four  distinct  masses  of  mountain, 
which  may  be  styled  the  Bisahar,  the  L&hul,  the  Pir- 
Fanj41,  and  the  Swdt  ranges.  The  Bisahar  range  is  an 
ofEshoot  of  the  western  Himdlaya,  extending  for  about 
sixty  miles,  from  the  lofty  cluster  of  Jamnotri  peaks  to 
the  Sutluj,  below  Shattil.  It  is  continued  to  the  north 
of  the  Sutluj  by  the  Ldhul  range,  which  stretches  to  the 
north-west  for  160  miles,  to  the  great  southward  sweep 
of  the  Chendb,  in  Kdshtw&r.  Beyond  this  again,  it  is 
continued  in  the  same  direction  by  the  well-known  Pir- 
Fanj41,  to  the  great  southward  sweep  of  the  Jehlam,  at 
Mozafardbdd,  and  across  the  Jehlam  to  the  Indus,  at 
Derband.  To  the  west  of  the  Indus  it  terminates  in  the 
Sw&t  mountains,  which  extend  for  about  seventy  miles 
to  the  junction  of  the  Swdt  and  Panjkora  rivers.  This 
portion  of  the  chain,  though  not  remarkable  for  its 
height,  is  worthy  of  most  particular  examination,  for  the 

•  See  Plate  I. 
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sake  of  identifying  the  celebrated  Aomos,  which  was  be- 
yond all  doubt  situated  in  this  range,  and  which  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  well-known  mountains  of  Mahdban. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Mid-TTimAlaya  or  Pir-Panj^l 
range,  from  the  Jamnotri  peaks  to  the  Swdt  river,  is 
about  470  miles.  Between  the  Jumna  and  the  Indus 
the  direction  is  from  south-east  to  north-west,  as  in  the 
other  ranges ;  but  beyond  the  Indus  the  Sw&t  mountains 
run  ahnost  due  east  and  west. 

The  general  elevation  of  this  range  can  be  determined 
with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  ascertained  heights  of 
a  considerable  nimiber  of  points.  The  following  tables 
show  the  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  and  passes  in 
the  different  portions  of  the  range. 

BISAHAB  BAKGE — ^PEAKS. 


PMka. 

Feet 

Authority. 

1 

Jamnotri,  Great  R     ... 

20,916 

Trigonometrical  Map. 

2 

Ditto      Black  E.    ... 

21,166 

Ditto. 

8 

Ditto      Lower  E.    ••. 

20,122 

Ditto. 

4 

H  left    ...        ...        ... 

20,601 

Ditto. 

6 

H  right 

20,668 

Ditto. 

6 

H  middle          

20,668 

Ditto. 

7 

The  Cone         

21,178 

Ditto. 

8 

a  No.  89           

19,481 

Ditto. 

9 

L          ...        ••. 

19,612 

Ditto. 

10 

The  Needle      

19,044 

Ditto. 

11 

J           

17,426 

Ditto. 

12 

1            

17,881 

Ditto. 

18 

h           .••        •..        ... 

17,387 

Ditto. 

14 

gShatulFeak 

17,086 

Ditto. 

16 

d  or  Pyramidal 

17,174 

Ditto. 

16 

b 

16,982 

Ditto. 

17 

a             ...         ...         ... 

17,044 

Ditto. 

Mean  height 

19,088  fe 

let. 
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Bmbm. 

Feet. 

Authority. 

1 
2 
8 

4 
ff 
6 

NalgunFtoi    

Bupin  •••        •••        ... 

NIbnuig           

Bunuig  or  Buranda     ... 
Yufliu     ...        ...        ••• 

Shatul  «•• 

14,891 
15,460 
16,085 
15,179 
15,877 
15,556 

A.  (Gerard. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Mean  height 

15,499  feet. 

By  taking  the  mean  heights  of  the  peaks  and  passes, 
or  greatest  elevations  and  greatest  depressions,  we 
obtain  the  average  height  of  the  Bisahar  range  at 
17*250  feet. 

LAhTJL  RANGE — ^FEAKS. 


PeakB. 

Feet. 

Anthority. 

1 

Western  P.      .. 

18,798 

Trigonometrical  Map. 

2 

KotgarhPeak  .. 

17,863 

Ditto. 

8 

No.  9  Black 

16,203 

Ditto. 

4 

kPeak 

17,780 

^ 

5 

jObeliakPeak.. 

18,062 

6 

f           

19,310 

7 

6                

19,366 

8 

d 

19,922 

>A.  Cunningham. 

9 

c 

19,948 

10 

b           

20,064 

11 

a           

21,786 

12 

TCali  Debi  Feaka 

I          ...        18,600 

J 

Mc 

Min  height     18,920  feet. 

■s  2 
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LAHTJL  RANGE — PASSES. 


Paasea. 

Feet. 

Authority. 

1 

2 
8 

Botang  Pass     

Kali  Debi  Pass 

Saj  Paas           

13,000 

16,700 
15,500 

C  Moorcroft, 

(  Dr.  Gerard,  A.  C. 

A.  Cunningham. 

Dr.  Thomson. 

Mean  height     15,066  feet. 

The  mean  height  of  the  Mhul  range  is  therefore  close 
upon  17,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  united  Bisahar  and 
L^ul  ranges  upwards  of  17,000  feet. 

PIR-PANjili  BANGE. 

Of  the  Pir-PanjAl  itself  we  know  much  less  than  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  Mid-TTimAlaya.  The  height 
of  the  loftiest  peak  was  ascertained  by  Jacquemont  to 
be  15,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  lowest  pass  9,690  feet. 
The  mean  of  these  two  gives  12,345  feet  for  the  average 
height  of  the  crest,  which  is  certainly  not  too  much,  as 
the  heights  of  two  of  the  most  frequented  passes  ap- 
proach 12,000  feet.  The  Pir-Panj61  Pass  is  11,970  feet, 
and  the  Mirbal  Pass  is  11,400  feet;  and  the  mean 
height  of  the  three  measured  passes  is  11,020  feet.  The 
following  are  the  heights  of  different  points  in  the  Pir- 
Panj^l. 


PointB. 

Feet. 

Anthority. 

1 
2 
8 
4 

Highest  Peak 

Tatakuti          

Dy  dyum 

Kol-Narwah     

16,000 
14,000 
18,000 
12,500 

Jacquemont. 
A.  Cunningham. 
Vigne. 
Ditto. 

Mean  height      18,625  feet. 
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The  mean  of  the  mean  heights  of  the  peaks  and  passes 
is  129822  feety  which  agrees  with  the  mean  before 
deduced  fiom  the  greatest  elevation  and  greatest  de- 
pression. 

Of  the  height  of  the  Swdt  range  I  cannot  speak  with 
any  certainty.  The  peak  of  Mahdban,  as  seen  firom  the 
Ynsufzai  plain,  at  different  distances  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  miles,  I  estimated  at  6,000  feet,  or  rather 
more,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  range  is  probably  not 
more  than  7,000  feet. 

On  the  Pir-Panjdl  and  Swdt  ranges,  the  snow  en- 
tirely disappears;  but  it  remains  throughout  the  year 
on  the  lofty  ranges  of  Bisahar  and  L&hul.  Of  the  glacial 
lines  of  the  Bisahar  ranges,  we  know  but  little,  although 
the  Gerards  made  a  special  excursion  to  most  of  the 
passes  in  this  range  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
snow-limit.  The  following  passages,  however,  bear  upon 
the  subject  and  corroborate  each  other. 

In  describing  the  Buranda  Pass  (15,179  feet),  which 
they  visited  in  October,  1818,*  the  two  brothers,  Dr. 
John  Gerard  and  Captain  Alexander  Gerard,  state  that 
**  the  eastern  wall  rises  with  a  considerable  inclination 
for  500  or  600  feet ;  thence  starting  backwards,  it  ter- 
minates in  a  crown  of  snow,  perhaps  1,500  or  2,000 
feet  higher."  *  *  *  "its  western  side  rises  to  a 
towering  summit  deeply  clad  in  snow,  and  corresponds 
with  the  opposite  or  eastern  one,  being  about  2,000  feet 
in  height."  Prom  these  statements,  we  learn  that  both 
flanks  of  the  pass  were  certainly  bare  of  snow  to 
15,179+600  =  15,799  feet,  and  most  probably  much 
higher ;  for  the  eastern  peak  is  said  to  terminate  in  a 
"  crown  of  snow,"  and  the  western  peak  in  a  "  summit 

•  Tour  of  1818,  p.  22,  Calcutta  edition. 
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deeply  dad  with  mow."  Now,  as  the  height  of  the 
peaks  on  hoth  sides  is  stated  at  17,000  feet  or  somewhat 
less,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  snow-line  on  the 
southern  faces  of  the  Bisahar  range  at  ahout  16,000 
feet. 

Another  passage*  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion :  **  Tuffcs 
of  moss  and  grass  with  a  light  soil  are  seen  all  the  way 
to  the  top  (of  the  Buranda  Pass),  and  even  rise  on  each 
side  to  200  and  300  feet,  while  higher  up  on  the  rugged 
cliffs  that  axe  doomed  to  sustain  perpetual  snow,  ani- 
mated nature  finds  a  habitation."  The  snow-limit  by 
this  account  was  therefore  certainly  as  high  as  16,179 
+  300  =  16,479  feet,  which  was  the  boundary  of  vege- 
table life,  and  was  no  doubt  somewhat  higher. 

Again,  some  days  later,  on  the  Eupin  Pass,  15,460  feet, 
at  the  head  of  the  Pabar  river,  Alexander  Gerardf  de- 
scribes the  strata  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  the  Pabar 
as  vertical,  and  that  above  the  summit  of  this  **  mural 
portion,"  which  "preserves  an  elevation  of  between 
16,000  and  16,000  feet,  to  near  Jangleg,"  the  "rocks 
slant  towards  the  summit,  and  upon  the  slope  lie  banks 
of  congealed  snow  and  ice,  having  a  perpendicular  brow 
of  packed  appearance,  so  much  resembling  blocks  of 
marble  and  quartz,  that  I  doubted  for  some  time  of 
their  reality."  This  account  is  more  explicit  than  any 
other  that  I  have  seen  in  Alexander  Gerard's  travels. 
Erom  the  Bupin  Pass  to  near  Jangleg,  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles,  banks  of  snow  lay  upon  the  slope  of 
the  ridge,  while  the  summit  was  entirely  covered  with 
packed  snow.  This  agrees  with  the  other  statements 
that  no  exposed  snow  was  seen  below  16,600  feet ;  that 
above  that  line  it  was  observed  in  banks  or  patches ;  and 

•  Tour  of  1818,  p.  24,  Calcutta  edition.  t  Ditto,  p.  27. 
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that  everywhere  at  17,000  feet  the  snow  was  lying  in 
undisturbed  masses. 

The  Bupin  Pass,  15,460  feet,  was  crossed  by  Captain 
Herbert  and  Captain  Patrick  Gerard,  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1819.  In  his  map,  Herbert  writes  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Bupin  river,  "  all  snow  in  September ;"  but 
Patrick  Gerard  describes  the  snow  which  they  found  on 
their  vray  to  the  Eupin  Pass  in  detail.*  *^  Distance  firom 
eaicamping-ground  to  large  snow-bed  2^  miles,  where 
crossed  a  dangerous  chasm.  Steep  ascent  through 
patdies  of  snow  (half  a  mile),  fresh  and  melting  fstst.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  no  snow.  To  pass  over 
snow,  soft,  knee-deep,  thigh-deep,  and  neck-deep,  3^ 
miles  across  eternal  snow."  The  soft  knee-de^  and 
neck-deep  snow  was  of  course  freshly  fallen.  We  have 
thus  another  independent  and  distinct  proof  that  the 
Biupin  Pass  (15,460  feet)  was  clear  of  old  snow  on  the 
last  day  of  September. 

These  different  observations  of  the  Gerards  on  the 
Bisahar  range  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  perpetual  snow  below  15,600  feet, 
and  that  the  actual  snow-limit  is  somewhere  about 
16,000  feet. 

On  the  17th  September,  1849, 1  took  from  Simla  the 
bearings  and  altitudes  of  several  peaks  and  snow-lines 
in  the  L&hul  range  with  a  very  good  theodolite,  reading 
to  half-minutes.  To  test  the  performance  of  the  instru- 
ment, I  first  took  the  altitude  of  the  Shall  Peak,  which 
gave  an  elevation  of  9,629  feet  above  the  sea,  or  six  feet 
in  excess  of  that  determined  by  the  trigonometrical 
survey.  I  next  turned  it  upon  the  Tural  Peak,  which 
is  the  highest  in  the  Dhaola  Dhar  or  Kangra  range, 

*  Patrick  Gerard's  Manuscript  Journals.    Tour  of  1819. 
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with  a  result  equally  satisfiactory ;  the  deduced  altitude 
being  16,167  feet,  or  ten  feet  less  than  the  mean  alti- 
tude obtained  from  my  former  observations  at  Kangra 
and  Nurpur.  Lastly,  I  took  the  altitude  of  the  Kotgarh 
peak  beyond  the  Sutluj,  to  the  north  of  Bdmpur.  The 
altitude  obtained  was  17,353  feet,  or  eighty-one  feet 
less  than  Captain  Herbert's  elevation  by  trigonometrical 
survey.  These  altitudes  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  any 
very  great  accuracyj  but  they  may  be  depended  upon  as 
near  approximations  to  the  truth.  Their  errors  will 
arise  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  correct 
distances  of  points  that  have  not  yet  been  laid  down  by 
a  regular  trigonometrical  survey.  The  following  table 
gives  the  heights  of  the  snow-lines  on  the  L&hul  range 
as  observed  from  Simla.* 


Height  of  Fk. 

Lower  Edge  of  Snow. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

One   ... 

,,v            •*.                              •••                              .«. 

f 
„  g,  Kotgrah  Peak  ... 
99  h  Obelisk  Peak   ... 

„            ^k            ...                                     ...                                    ... 

19,048 
19,366 
19,310 
17,434 
18,062 
17,730 

17,656 
16,837 
17,399 
15,983 
16,179 
15,940 

Mean. 

[  17,297 
i  16,034 

Mean  height 

16,665 

The  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  snow-line  is 
simply  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  position  in  the 
observed  points.  The  first  three  axe  situated  in  the 
Kullu  range,  and  are  fiilly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  which  blows  direct  up  the  valleys 
of  the  Parbati,  Gromati,  and  Sainj  rivers.  The  other 
poiixts  are  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  lofty  trans- 

•  See  Plate  I. 
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Terse  chain  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
vallqrs  of  the  By&s  and  Sutluj  rivers,  and  which  runs  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  monsoon.  In  its  passage 
along  the  ridge,  the  heat  of  the  blast  is  gradually  abs- 
tracted, until  when  it  reaches  the  snow  it  is  reduced  to 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

We  have  thus  four  distinct  and  independent  observa- 
tions for  the  height  of  the  southern  snow-line  in  different 
parts  of  the  Mid-Him&layan  range. 


Feet. 

Authority. 

1 

2 
8 

4 

In  Kumaun      

In  S.  Bisahar 

In  N.  Bisahar 

In  E.  Kullu      

16,000 
16,000 
16,034 
17,297 

Lieut.  B.  Straehej. 
The  G^rards. 
A.  Cunningham. 
Ditto. 

Mean  height 

16,333  feet .• 

On  the  same  range,  but  farther  north,  I  found  the 
Kali  Debi  Pass,  16,700  feet,  covered  with  snow  in  July, 
and  I  was  assured  that  the  snow  never  disappeared  from 
the  crest  of  the  Pass.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
mass  of  observations  agree  in  fixing  the  snow-limit  on 
the  southern  exposure  of  this  range,  at  16,000  feet  and 
upwards. 

On  the  northern  exposure,  the  snow-line  is  probably 
about  17,000  feet.  On  crossing  the  Eotang  Pass,  in  the 
end  of  August,  1846,  I  observed  that  the  snow  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  Ldhul  range  did  not  generally 
descend  below  17,000  feet,  although  on  particular  peaks 
it  was  lying  in  masses  as  low  as  16,600  feet.    On  the 

•  Even  if  wo  allow  only  15,500  feet  for  the  height  of  the  snow-line  in 
the  South  Bisahar  range,  as  observed  by  the  Gerards,  the  mean  height 
of  the  southern  exposure  of  the  outer  Himalaya  will  be  16,208  feet. 
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Bisaliar  range,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Gerards,  the  snow  remains  throughout  the 
year ;  and  as  the  mean  height  of  the  peaks  which  came 
under  their  observation,  does  not  exceed  17,200  feet,  it 
is  certain  that  the  northern  snow-line  cannot  be  higher 
than  17,000  feet.  From  the  correspondence  of  these 
observations  with  my  own,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
northern  snow-line  of  the  Bisahar  and  L^ul  ranges  is 
somewhat  under  17,000  feet. 

According  to  Herbert,  the  great  mass  of  the  Bisahar 
range  is  gneiss.  The  same  rock  occurs  in  the  Ldhul 
range,  on  both  flanks  of  the  B/otang  Pass :  but  beyond 
this  it  is  succeeded  by  limestone,  which  forms  the  crest 
of  the  K41i  Debi  ridge,  flanked  by  silidous  schist  on  the 
north,  and  by  trap  on  the  south.  Beyond  this,  at  the 
Saj  Pass,  Dr.  Thomson  found  mica  and  clay  slates; 
and  limestone  at  the  Banah&l  Pass,  on  the  Pir-Panjdl. 
But  the  mass  of  the  Pir-Panj41,  according  to  Vigne,  is 
basaltic. 


Vn.— etk  THE  DHAOLA  DHAE  or  OUTER  HIMALAYA. 

The  outer,  or  Sub-TTimAlaya,  stretches  from  the  bend 
of  the  By&s,  at  Mandi,  to  the  weU-known  peak  of 
Gandgarh,  on  the  Indus.  It  attains  its  greatest  height 
between  the  By&s  and  Bdvi,  in  the  precipitous  range  of 
hills  called  the  Dhaola  Dh&r^  or  White  Mountain,  to 

*  This  range  is  called  by  several  names  in  our  maps;  as,  **MofHf  Mas 
XtdoTy^  that  is,  Mani-Mahes-kudkary  or  the  mountain  of  the  holj  lake 
of  Mani-Mahes,  which,  however,  is  not  situated  in  this  range,  but 
beyond  the  Bdvi.  Hugel  calls  the  range  '*  P&lam  Eidar  "  and  "  Chamba 
Kidar,"  from  the  names  of  the  districts  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
range.  The  true  name  is  Dhaoloy  from  the  Sanscrit  Dkavatoy  white ; 
and  this  was  most  probably  the  original  name  written  by  Abu  Bih'an, 
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the  north  of  Eangra.  The  general  direction  is  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  as  in  the  other  ranges,  and  the 
whole  length  is  nearly  300  miles.  The  Suh-Him&laya 
is  pierced  hy  the  Edvi,  the  Chendb,  the  Funach,  and 
the  Jehlam  rivers,  which  divide  it  into  several  distinct 
ridges. 

The  most  easterly  of  these  separate  ridges  is  the 
Dhaola  Dh&r,  which  forms  the  natural  boundary  between 
KuUu  and  Mandi,  and  between  Chamba  and  Kangra. 
It  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  is  of  sufficient 
height  to  be  covered  with  snow  for  about  eight  months 
of  the  year.  I  have  observed  this  range  for  four  suc- 
cessive years,  and  I  can  state  positively  that  the  snow 
entirely  disappears  from  it  every  year,  although  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  has  an  average  height  of  15,000  feet. 
In  the  end  of  November,  1846, 1  marched  from  Kangra 
to  Nurpur,  and  observed  these  mountains  daily,  and  they 
were  then  entirely  bare  of  snow.  On  the  night  of  the 
30th  November,  snow  fell  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  did  not  disappear  until  the  end  of  the  following 
rains.  In  September  and  October,  1848,  when  I  was  at 
Simla,  I  observed  this  range  carefully  with  a  telescope, 
and  could  not  discover  a  speck  of  snow  on  any  part  of  it. 
Again,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  September,  1849,  before 
leaving  Simla,  and  when  not  a  patch  of  snow  was  visible 
with  a  telescope  sufficiently  powerful  for  observing  the 
occultation  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  I  took  the  bearing  and 
altitudes  of  several  peaks  and  passes,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  the  measurements  which  I  had  formerly  made 
from  Kangra  and  Nurpur.  The  following  table  gives 
the  results  of  all  these  measurements. 

who  calls  these  mountains  Jj^j  Bhdtel,  an  easy  corruption  of  J«l>J 
Dhaola.    See  Beinaud's  "  Fragments  Arabes  et  Persans,"  p.  94. 
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Nurpor. 

Kangra. 

BimU. 

Mean 
Haight 

A 

Balen  Peak    ... 

18,788  ft. 

.—. 

14,188 

18,960 

B 

OleftPeak     ... 

14,981 

— 

— 

14,981 

C 

AnddurPeak... 

15,642 

— 

— 

15,642 

D 

TuralPass     ... 

— 

14,808 

14,808 

E 

TuralPeak    ... 

16,145 

16,210 

16,167 

16,174 

F 

ThAlan  Peak  ... 

— 

15,220 

— 

15,220 

a 

Hangar  Peak  ... 

— 

14,529 

— 

14,529 

H 

Satm&ru  Peak 

— 

13,575 

18,575 

K 

Peak 

— 

14,240 

14,701 

14,470 

L 

Peak 

— 

15,109 

14,244 

14,676 

M 

Surai  Peak    ... 

— 

15,644 

16,207 

15,425 

N 

ireaK  ...         ... 

— 

— 

15,975 

15,975 

P 

Thamsar  Peak 

— 

— 

15,826 

15,826 

Mm 

n  height  of  the  range 

15,020 

The  discrepancies  which  appear  in  these  results  are 
mostly  attributable  to  the  difficulty  which  I  experienced 
in  identifying  the  peaks  from  the  different  stations.  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  making  outline  sketches  of 
the  crest,  as  seen  both  firom  Nurpur  and  from  Kangra ; 
but  &om  Simla,  at  a  mean  distance  of  eighty-five  miles, 
and  at  a  much  greater  elevation,  the  ridge  presented 
such  a  different  appearance  that  I  could  not  satisfy  my- 
self as  to  the  identity  of  more  than  two  or  three  points. 
The  Tural  peak,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  range,  was, 
of  course,  readily  recognized,  as  well  as  the  Tural  Pass 
to  the  westward.  Two  other  peaks,  K  and  M,  agreed 
tolerably  well  with  the  outlines,  and  with  the  bearings 
on  the  map :  but  the  others  were  all  doubtful.  One,  L, 
which  I  thought  I  had  recognized,  was  most  probably 
not  the  same  peak,  but  I  have  retained  it  in  the  table 
because  its  height,  as  determined  from  Simla  (although 
it  is  so  much  below  the  other),  does  not  decrease  the 
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average  elevation  of  the  range  by  more  than  thirty-four 
feet.  By  striking  out  this  one  observation,  the  average 
height  will  be  15,054  feet. 

The  elevation  of  this  range  is  of  considerable  import- 
anoe  in  determining  the  long-unsettled  question  of  the 
snow-line,  which,  on  the  joint  authority  of  the  great 
Humboldt  and  the  learned  Colebrook,  had  been  fixed  at 
13,000  feet,  between  30^  and  32°  of  latitude.  Lieut. 
Bichard  Strachey,*  of  the  Engineers,  was  the  first  to 
correct  this  error,  and  to  determine  by  observation  that 
**  the  height  of  the  snow-line  on  the  more  prominent 
]X>ints  of  the  southern  end  of  the  belt,  may  be  fairly 
reckoned  at  16,000  feet,  at  the  very  least.*'  This  con- 
dosion  is  fully  borne  out  by  my  own  observations,  one 
half  of  which  were  made  before  the  publication  of  Lieut. 
Strachey's  paper.  The  ascertained  height  of  the  Dhaola 
Dh&r,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  low  plains  of  Kan- 
gra,  3,000  feet,  to  a  mean  elevation  of  15,000  feet,  and 
of  16,000  feet  in  its  loftiest  peaks,  proves  most  clearly 
that  the  snow-line,  in  the  southern  Him&laya,  cannot 
be  under  16,000  feet. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  range  is  almost  un- 
known. In  1839,  when  I  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Rdvi,  along  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Dhaola  Dh&r,  I 
noted  that  the  whole  of  the  formations,  at  from  3,000  to 
8,000  feet,  were  of  clay  and  mica  slates,  and  mostly  of  a 
very  fine  description,  weU  adapted  for  roofing.  The 
csrest  of  the  ridge  is,  however,  most  probably  granite  and 
gneiss,  both  of  which  I  found  on  crossing  the  Chuari 

*  Journal  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  292.  Since  the  publication 
of  this  paper,  however,  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  in  his  beautiful  Physical 
Atlas,  p.  16,  has  stated  the  height  of  the  southern  snow-line  on  the 
Himflaya  at  15,000  feet. 
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Pass,  to  the  south  of  Chamba.  Between  Chamba  and 
Ghuari,  the  gneiss  was  overlaid  by  chlorite  and  mica 
slates.  On  the  south  of  the  range,  the  same  fine  roofing- 
slates  (both  mica  and  day)  are  found  to  the  north  of 
Kangra,  and  to  the  north  of  Mandi.  Both  on  the  north 
and  south  of  the  range,  the  beds  of  some  of  the  small 
streams  are  washed  for  iron-sand,  which,  after  washing, 
yields  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  The 
same  iron  ore  is  worked  at  Kum&n,  near  Mandi,  where 
it  occurs  in  thin  blade,  sparkling  ribands,  in  a  soft 
grey  sandstone.  The  sandstone  is  pounded  with  a  hard 
round  boulder,  and  after  washing  yields  about  the  same 
quantity  of  metal  as  the  other. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Sub*Him&layan  range  ex- 
tends fiK)m  the  B&vi  to  the  Chen&b,  a  distance  of  fifty- 
fire  miles,  and  forms  the  natural  boundary  between 
Chamba  and  Bhadrw&r,  on  the  north,  and  the  small  dis- 
tricts of  Chaneni,  Bandr^lta,  and  Baldwar,  on  the  south. 
Between  Bhadrw&r  and  Chamba,  the  passes  of  Bhadr 
Dh4r  and  Chatr  Dh&t  are  upwards  of  10,000  feet  in 
height,  and  the  ridge  may  therefore  have  an  elevation 
of  12,000  feet,  or  even  more.  To  the  south  of  Chaneni 
it  breaks  into  a  remarkable  triple-peaked  mountain, 
which  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  under  the  name  of 
Tr6-kuta  Devi  (the  three- peaked  or  trident  goddess). 

The  central  portion  of  the  Sub-Him&laya  is  the  well- 
known  Batan  Fanj&l,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Bhimbar 
road  to  Kashmir.  The  pass  of  Batan  Fir,  from  which 
the  mountain  (Pcmfdl)  derives  its  name,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,700  feet,  and  the  highest  peaks  rise  to  about 
11,000  feet.  It  is  dothed  to  the  very  summit  with 
magnificent  trees,  and  its  glens  are  not  surpassed  in 
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beauty  by  anything  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Him&laya, 
always  excepting  the  lovely  valley  of  the  By&s.  The 
length  of  this  ridge  is  eighty  miles,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Chaneni  to  the  southern  bend  of  the  Funach 
liyer. 

The  fourth  portion  of  the  Sub-Him^ya  is  altogether 
unknown.  It  extends  fiom  Koteli  to  Dhdngali,  the 
Ghakar  capital  on  the  Jehlam,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles. 

The  fifth,  and  most  westerly  portion  of  the  Sub- 
TTimfflaya,  stretches  firom  the  Jehlam  to  the  Indus,  a 
distance  of  nearly  seventy  miles.  It  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  7,000  feet,  and  is  well  clothed  with 
trees  on  its  northern  slopes. 

In  this  general  survey  of  the  mountain-ranges  that 
boond  the  Fanj&b  to  the  north,  I  have  purposely  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  v^etable  products  that  occur  at  dif- 
fisrent  heights,  as  this  subject  naturally  forms  a  part  of 
Dr.  Thomson's  botanical  labours.  I  have  also  omitted 
all  notice  of  glaciers :  not  that  I  am  unaware  of  their 
existence,  but  because  I  have  seen  so  few  of  them  that  I 
have  nothing  to  say  of  them  which  is  worth  recording. 
In  1839, 1  traversed  a  magnificent  glacier  which  spanned 
the  valley  of  the  Cheli  rivulet,  below  the  Kali  Debi  Pass 
(16,700  feet).  It  was  fissured  in  all  directions,  and 
down  the  main  fissure,  which  was  five  feet  wide,  I  saw 
the  stream  trickling  at  a  depth  of  more  than  300  feet. 
The  surface  was  covered  with  hardened  snow  and  im- 
bedded stones;  but  the  mass,  as  seen  in  the  fissures, 
was  dear  transparent  ice,  filled  with  white  specks.  This 
glacier  was  about  one  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  with  an  average  depth  of  200  or  300  feet.    In 
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the  same  range,  Dr.  Thomson  saw  a  similar  glacier  to 
the  north  of  the  Saj  Pass,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Kali  Debi.  In  1847,  I  crossed  a  second 
and  larger  glacier,  to  the  north  of  the  Parang  Pass, 
18,500  feet.  It  extended  down  the  head  of  the  Para 
river  for  2f  miles.  At  its  termination,  it  was  fifty  feet 
high,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upward  it  was  fully 
150  feet  thick.  Its  upper  end  was  covered  with  hardened 
snow,  but  the  lower  end  was  half-hidden  in  fragments  of 
stone,  which  were  mixed  into  the  ice  for  several  feet  in 
depth.  It  was  fissured  in  many  places.  A  still  larger 
glacier  was  observed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  TJmdsi-Ld,  on  crossing  into  Zanskar.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  top  of  the  pass,  18,123  feet,  down  to  a 
level  of  14,500  feet,  and  cannot  have  been  less  than  three 
or  four  miles  in  length.  All  these  glaciers  are  mere  still 
masses  of  ice,  that  are  only  dangerous  when  one  has  to 
cross  them ;  but  both  above  and  below  Sassar  there  are 
several  gigantic  glaciers  that  span  the  noble  valley  of 
the  Khundan  river.  At  different  times,  the  river  has 
been  completely  dammed  for  several  months  by  these 
mighty  barriers,  until  the  accumulated  waters  have 
burst  their  icy  chains,  and  swept  away  all  traces  of  man 
and  his  puny  labours,  for  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
river. 

The  following  table  gives  a  simmiary  statement  of  all 
the  information  collected  regarding  the  great  mountain- 
chains  in  the  north  of  the  Panjdb.* 

*  See  Plate  I.  for  a  general  section  through  all  these  monntain-ranges, 
which  exhibits  the  heights  of  the  loftiest  peaks,  and  the  elevations  of 
the  different  snow-lines  and  table-lands. 
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Snow-lvnu. 

Length 

Elevation 

Mean 

Nob 

Chaiu. 

in 

higfaeit 

Height  of 

Mikf. 

Peak. 

Chain. 

Soath. 

North. 

1 

KMkonm,  or 

Trans-Tibetan  . 

460 

24,000? 

20,000 

18,600 

18,000 

2 

KaiUaorGkmgriy 

orlfid-Tibetan. 

660 

20,700 

29,000 

19,000 

18,600 

8 

^^ 

orTahomoriri... 

860 

21,000 

19,800 

20,000 

19,600 

4 

Western  HimA- 
laja^orBfoi 

Ueha    

660 

26,749 

20,000 

18,600 

19,000 

6 

Mid-Himilaja, 

or  Pir-Panjfl ... 

470 

21,786 

17,000 

16,000 

17,000 

6 

Outer  Himtiayay 

the  1 
diMppean 

■Wl^Vf 

DhaolaDhar  .... 

800 

16,174 

16,020 

niow 

1  annually. 

i 
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IV.-RIVEilS. 


I.— GENEEAL  EEMAEKS. 

^  Fbom  the  lofty  mountains  around  the  holy  lake  of 
Manasarovara,  spring  four  celebrated  rivers,  the  Indus, 
the  Sutluj,  the  Oogra,  and  the  Brahmaputra.  These 
four  sources  are  represented  in  the  ancient  Chinese 
maps;  and  the  well-known  story  r^arding  them  is 
common  both  to  the  Hindus  and  the  Tibetans.  The 
classical  Ganges  is  fabled  to  flow  from  a  cow's  mouth ; 
and  to  each  of  these  four  rivers  is  assigned  an  equally 
wonderful  origin.  The  Indus  is  said  to  flow  from  a 
lion's  mouth,  Singge-kha-bab ;  the  Sutluj,  from  an 
elephant's  mouth,  JJangchen-kha-bctb  ;  the  Gk>gra,  from 
a  peacock's  mouth,  Macha-kha-bab ;  and  the  Brahma- 
putra, from  the  holy  horse's  mouth,  Ta-chhog-kha-bab.* 
The  fable  is  evidently  of  Indian  origin,  as  elephants  and 
pea-fowl  are  only  known  to  the  Tibetans  by  pictures, 
and  because  the  source  of  the  Brahmaputra,  or  river  of 
Lhasa,  is  ascribed  to  Torchhog^  the  holy  steed  of  Shakya 
Thubba,  or  Buddha. 

*  Kha-pOy  or  in  composition  simply  Kha,  is  a  mouth,  and  hab  means 
"  descended.*'  The  different  names  are  Sen^-ge-kha-hab^  "  lion's  mouth- 
descended  ;"  gZanff^hen-kha-habf ''  elephant's  mouth-descended ;"  rMo' 
hya  (pronounced  IiDy^1uk)'khjhbabj  ''  peacock's  mouth-descended ;"  and 
rTchmChhog'klu^hdb^  ''  Ta-chhok's  mouth-descended."  Ta-chhok  is  the 
name  of  Sakya^s  steed,  and  means  "  the  best  horse." 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  about  the  Indus  and  its 
tributaries,  is  the  general  parallelism  of  theur  courses, 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  directions  of  the 
principal  mountain-chains.  In  the  *'  Novum  Organum," 
Bacon  has  noticed  the  **  similitudines  physicse  in  configu- 
ratione  mundi,"  and  the  same  similarity  may  be  ob- 
serred  in  the  peculiar  knee-bends  which  are  common  to 
all  the  Fanjdb  rivers.  Eor  the  curious  southward  sweep 
which  occurs  in  the  Sutluj  below  Bil&spur,  is  also  found 
in  all  the  other  rivers :  in  the  Byds,  below  Hajipur ;  in 
the  Bavi,  near  Bisoli ;  in  the  Chenab,  below  Edshtwdr ; 
in  the  Jehlam,  below  Mozafardb&d ;  and  in  the  Indus, 
at  the  gorge  of  Makpon-i-Shang-B/ong.  The  same  re- 
turning bend  also  occurs  in  the  Kishen  Ganga,  above 
Mosafiirdb&d. 

The  most  common  name  for  a  river  is  chhu;*  as, 
Singg^'ChhUf  the  lion  river,  or  Indus;  and  Zanskar- 
ekhUf  the  river  of  Zanskar.  When  a  river  is  spoken  of 
generally,  it  is  either  called  Chhu-chhen,  or  Tacmgpo^ 
or  Tscmgchhen.  The  first  means  simply  the  ''great 
river,''  but  the  latter  is  a  genuine  name  for  a  river,  and 
is  applied  to  the  Indus  as  well  as  to  the  Brahmaputra, 
although  it  belongs  strictly  only  to  the  great  river  of  the 
Tihasan  territory,  which  flows  through  the  province  of 
Tsang.  It  is  now  used  to  signify  any  large  river,  in  the 
same  way  as  Ocmga  is  applied  in  India.  Smaller  streams 
are  called  Dok-po^  the  "narrow  water,"  or  brook;  and 
Drag-po^  the  "  rapid  water,"  or  torrent ;  or  Tacmg-chtrng^ 
the  "  small  stream ;"  but  Dok-po  is  the  common  term.t 

The  river  system  of  Lad&k  consists  entirely  of  the 
three  great  mountain-feeders  of  the  Indus,  the  Si/ngg^^ 

•  Chhu,  "  water,"  generally,  a  river. 

t  Orog^pOy  pronounced  Dokpo,    It  is  also  spelt  Dog'po. 
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chhuj  or  Indus  Proper,  the  Shayok^  and  the  Zcmshar 
rivers.  But  as  my  account  of  Lad&k  embraces  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lahul  and  Spiti,  which  once  belonged  to  it,  my 
description  of  the  rivers  must  necessarily  extend  to  the 
Cihenab  and  Sutluj  :  and  to  complete  the  subject  I  will 
add  some  short  notices  of  the  other  three  rivers  of  the 
Fanjdb, — ^the  Jehlam,  the  Bavi,  and  the  By&s. 


n.— THE  INDUS. 

By  some  the  real  source  of  the  Indus  is  at  present 
considered  an  unsettled  point,*  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinct and  explicit  statement  of  Moorcroft,t  that  **  the 
Sinh-kha-bab  rises  from  the  Gangri  or  KaiUis  range,  a 
short  way  to  the  south-east  of  Gartop"  (Garo).  The  infor- 
mation collected  by  Moorcroft  agrees  exactly  with  that 
which  I  obtained  from  different  people,  that  the  Garo 
river  is  the  Singg6-chhu  or  Indus,  and  that  there  is  no 
great  eastern  branch.  My  principal  information  was 
derived  from  Anant  Bam,  the  vazir  of  Shasso,  in  the 
Sungnam  valley,  who  was  despatched  to  Garo  by  the 
late  Vans  Agnew  and  myself  in  September  184i6,  with 

*  Thornton,  Ghusetteer,  tn  voce  Indus,  relies  upon  Oerard,  whom  he 
calls  ^  probably  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject."  The  two 
Gerards  are  certainly  the  highut  authorities  for  mountains,  as  they 
discovered  some  that  were  not  less  than  80,000  feet  in  height,  or  2,000 
feet  higher  than  the  loftiest  known  peaks.  These  are  stated  to  be  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  Bupshu ;  but  when  Dr.  G«rard  visited 
Jtupshu  he  actually  passed,  unconscious,  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the 
position  of  those  stupendous  peaks,  which,  at  a  distance  of  eighty-four 
miles,  had  thrown  both  the  brothers  into  raptures !  Thornton  strangely 
-quotes  Yigne  as  confirming  the  height  of  these  mountains;  but  Vigne 
simply  says  that  he  looked  for  them,  but  they  were  ^  not  tn  tight.^^ 
Yigne  was  too  honest  a  traveller  to  lend  his  name  to  such  a  statement. 

t  Travels,  I.  p.  368. 
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the  Qovemor-GenBral's  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Lhasa* 
He  went  from  Hanl6  up  the  valley  of  the  SmggS-chu  to 
Garo,  or  rather  to  Higong,  which  is  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Governor.  For  the  Garo  of  our  maps,  which  was 
visited  by  Moorcrofk,  is  chiefly  a  summer  encampment,  as 
its  name  implies,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Higong-chu, 
while  the  other  G^oro  is  situated  two  marches  lower  down 
the  river,  and  on  the  left  bank.  The  former  is  called  Oar^ 
Taru^  or  upper  encampment,  and  the  latter  Oar-ganff,* 
or  the  snowy  encampment,  because  the  people  retire  to 
it  during  the  wmter,  or  snow  season.  Anant  Ram 
passed  by  Tashigong,  but  he  saw  nothing  of  the  great 
eastern  branch,  which  I  believe  owes  its  existence 
entirely  to  Gerard,  who  could  only  account  for  the  two 
names  of  Higong-chu  and  Singg^chu  by  supposing 
them  to  belong  to  different  streams. 

Thornton,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  sneer- 
ing at  Arrowsmith,  states  in  a  note  that  ''  the  existence 
of  this  river  and  confluence  is  alleged  on  the  credit  of 
the  map  accompanying  Moorcroft's  Travels,  and  stated 
to  have  been  compiled  from  his  notes  and  field-books." 
Now  the  map  referred  to,  which  was  published  in  1841, 
represents  the  eastern  Sinh-kha-bab  by  a  dotted  line, 
whereas  in  Arrowsmith's  map  of  Northern  Asia,  pub- 
lished in  1834,  the  eastern  branch  is  defined  as  distinctly 
as  the  Gkuro  river.  This  branch  is  just  as  boldly  deli- 
neated by  the  "accurate"  Walker  in  Sheet  XI.  of  the 
map  of  India,  published  in  1836,  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  These  dates  prove 
that  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  map  of  Moor- 
croft's and  Trebeck's  Travels,  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
Indus  had  been  inserted  in  our  best  maps,  and  that 

*  sOar^  a  camp ;  Yar^  or  Taru,  up,  upwards ;  and  Gangt^  ice,  snow. 
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Arrowsmith,  after  he  had  seen  Moorcroft's  and  Trebeek'itf 
notes  and  field-books,  was  so  doubtful  of  its  existence, 
that  he  only  represented  it  by  a  dotted  line  in  the  map 
illustrating  Moorcroft's  travels.* 

According  to  my  information,  the  true  source  of  the 
Indus  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  holy  lakes  of  Manasa- 
rovara  and  Bawan  Hrad,  in  the  south-western  slopes  of 
the  Gangri  or  KaiMs  mountain,  in  north  latitude  31^  20", 
and  east  longitude  80^  30",  and  at  an  estimated  height 
of  17,000  feet.  From  its  source  to  Gkuro,  the  Indus  was 
followed  by  Moorcroft  in  1812.  Within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  its  source  it  was  240  feet  broad  and  2^  feet 
deep  in  July,  and  at  Ghtro,  about  forty  miles  from  its 
source,  it  was  **  a  dear,  broad,  and  rapid,  but  not  deep 
river.''  On  the  10th  September,  1847, 1  measured  the 
Indus  at  an  uninhabited  spot  named  E;&nak,  a  few  ntiiles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Fuga  rivulet,  and  about  260 
miles  from  the  source.  The  stream  was  there  240  feet 
broad,  with  a  mean  depth  of  1*7916  feet,  and  an  extreme 
depth  of  only  three  feet.  Its  greatest  surface  velocity 
was  8'658  feet  per  second,  or  2^  miles  per  hour,  and  its 
mean  sm&ce  velocity  was  2*727  feet  per  second,  or 

*  Mr.  Thorntoii,  Ghuetteer,  invoee  Hindu Kush,  accosee  Airowsmith 
of  embellislimg  the  Hindu  Kush  with  '^  a  goodly  peak."  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  might  return  the  compliment  by  pointing  to  the  ''  Panda  Talao/' 
with  which  the  Walkers  have  enibellished  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Indus.  Mr.  Thornton  then  contrasts  Mr.  Walker's  '*  usual  admirable 
accuracy,"  as  displayed  in  his  map  of  the  countries  between  the  Sutluj 
and  the  Oxus.  But  in  this  ''  admirably  accurate  map  "  I  find  Baron 
Hugel's  Mukal,  and  Yigne's  Mlhil  Mori,  inserted  as  two  distinct 
places  ten  miles  apart!  Walker's  excellent  map  of  Afghanistan  is 
likewise  disfigured  by  several  errors :  thus  I  find  Shabkader  and  Chep- 
keder,  the  latter  being  only  the  French  spelling  of  the  same  name ; 
Paneh  Chekow  is  printed  instead  of  Danish^kot ;  and  Autre  Boustam 
instead  of  Bustam's  Cave. 
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nearly  one  mile  and  seven  furlongs  per  hour.  From 
these  data  I  found  the  discharge  of  the  Indus  to  he  only 
774  cuhio  feet  per  second.  The  stream  was  quite  clear, 
but  sluggish^  running  between  grassy  baiiks»  half  sand, 
half  mud,  the  sand  being  quick,  and  the  grass  coarse, 
long,  and  yellow.  The  banks  were  flat  and  low,  and 
the  bottom  generally  muddy.  Below  this  the  character 
of  the  stream  was  quite  changed,  and  the  waters  rushed 
impetuously  down  a  narrow  channel  full  of  huge  boul- 
ders and  enormous  rocks. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Indus  at  R&nak  had  the 
same  breadth,  and  but  little  more  depth  than  where 
Moorcroft  saw  it  above  Garo ;  but  as  the  current  was 
^' rapid,"  its  velocity  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  This  would  give  a  discharge 
of  about  1,600  cubic  feet  for  July,  and  of  660  feet  for 
September.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  it  is  certain 
that  no  large  stream  can  join  the  Garo  river  above 
BAnak. 

The  course  of  the  Indus  from  its  source  to  B4nak  is 
to  the  north-west,  and  the  distance  is  about  260  miles, 
and  the  fall  2,600  feet,  or  about  ten  feet  per  mile. 

From  B&nak  to  Pitak,  opposite  to  L6,  the  distance 
is  130  miles,  and  the  direction  the  same  as  before, 
almost  due  north-west.  The  fall  of  the  river  is  3,200 
feet,  or  24*6  feet  per  mile.  Above  B&nak  the  Indus  is 
generally  fordable,  but  from  thence  to  L6  it  can  only  be 
crossed  by  bridges.  From  L6  to  the  junction  of  the 
Dras  river,  a  distance  of  126  miles,  the  river  changes  its 
course  to  west-south-west.  From  this  point  to  the 
junction  of  the  Shayok  river,  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles,  its  course  is  generally  north-north-west,  and  from 
thence  to  Skardo,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  it  makes  a 
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sweep  up  to  the  northward^  and  returning  to  the  soutii 
resumes  its  former  course  to  the  north-north-west. 

At  Nyimo»  just  twenty-five  miles  helow  L6,  the  Indus 
is  joined  by  the  Zanskar  riyer^  a  dark  and  turbulent 
torrent  of  equal,  or  perhaps  of  greater  size.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  united  Waka,  Suru,  and  Dras  rivers  with  the 
Indus  takes  place  at  Moral,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Shayok  and  Indus  just  above  Keris  (7,600  feet). 

On  the  20th  of  November,  Dr.  Thomson  found  the 
Indus  at  Skardo  620  feet  broad,  with  a  mean  depth  of 
7*11  feet,  and  an  extreme  depth  of  9^  feet.  The  mean 
surfistce  velocity  was  2*128  feet  per  second,  or  about  1^ 
mile  per  hour.  The  greatest  sur&ce  velocity  was  2*586 
feet  per  second,  or  rather  more  than  If  mile  per  hour. 

From  these  data  I  calculate  the  discharge  at  4,625 
cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  winter.  Of  this  amount 
about  2,000  cubic  feet  are  probably  supplied  by  the 
Shayok  river,  and  the  remaining  2,600  cubic  feet  by  the 
Indus  Proper.  The  small  rivers  of  Wanla,  Waka,  Suru, 
and  Dras  probably  supply  500  cubic  feet,  and  the  Zan- 
skar river  about  1,000  cubic  feet;  thu&  leaving  1,000 
cubic  feet  for  the  discharge  of  the  Indus  at  lA  during 
the  winter  season. 

Erom  Skardo  to  Bongdo  and  from  Rongdo  to  Makpon- 
i-Shang-Rong,  for  upwards  of  100  miles^  the  Indus 
sweeps  sullen  and  dark  through  a  mighty  gorge  in  the 
mountains,  which  for  wild  sublimity  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled.* Bongdo  means  the  *'  country  of  defiles,''  and 
Makpon-i-Shang-Rong  means  the  **  craggy  defile  of 
Aster."  Between  these  points  the  Indus  raves  from  side 
to  side  of  the  gloomy  chasm,  foaming  and  chafing  with 

*  See  Plate  III,  for  a  view  of  the  bed  of  the  Indus  at  the  BoDgdo 
Bridge, 
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ungoyemable  fiiry*  Yet  efven  in  these  inaccessible 
places  has  daring  and  ingenious  man  triumphed  over 
opposing  nature.  The  yawning  abyss  is  spanned  by 
firail  rope  bridges,  and  the  narrow  ledges  of  rock  are 
connected  by  ladders  to  form  a  giddy  pathway  over- 
hanging the  seething  caldron  below.  At  Makpon-i- 
Shang-Bong,  4,600  feet,  the  Indus  cuts  the  Trans- 
Him&layan  chain  of  mountains  by  a  bold  and  sudden 
sweep  round  to  the  southward,  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Gilgit  river,  a  mighty  stream,  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  any  one  of  the  mountain  tributaries.  Erom 
Skardo  to  Bongdo  the  distance  is  40  miles,  and  the 
fell  of  the  river  800  feet,  or  20  feet  per  mile.  From 
Biongdo  to  the  Shang-Eong  the  distance  is  75  miles, 
and  the  fell  1,700  feet,  or  22-6  feet  per  mile. 

Erom  the  junction  of  the  Gilgit  river  to  Attock,  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  course  of  the  Indus  is  to 
the  south-west.  The  distance  is  300  miles,  and  the  fall 
of  the  river  3,500  feet,  or  11*6  feet  per  mile.  This  part 
of  its  course  is  but  little  known ;  but  even  at  Ohind,  15 
miles  above  Attock,  I  found  the  current  of  the  Indus 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  river  of  the 
Fanj&b. 

Erom  its  source  to  B&nak,  the  Indus  is  a  broad  and 
fordable  stream,  rolling  its  sluggish  waters  through  open 
grassy  plains.  Its  general  width  is  about  250  feet. 
Erom  B&nak  to  the  junction  of  the  Zanskar  river,  the 
stream  is  a  brawling  rapid  from  100  to  150  feet  broad ; 
and  thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  Shayok  it  is  a 
furious  torrent,  raving  from  side  to  side  of  a  narrow 
ravine.  At  the  Khallach  bridge,  the  channel  is  only 
50  feet  wide  below  and  60  feet  above.  In  the  winter 
the  lower  part  of  the  Indus  is  frequently  frozen  over, 
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and  in  1841  Zorawar  Sing's  troops  crossed  the  Indus  on 
the  ioe. 

The  whole  length  of  the  mountain  course  of  the  Indus 
from  its  source  to  Attock  is  1,035  miles,*  and  the  whole 
fall  is  16,000  feet,  or  15-4]  feet  per  mile.  From  Attock 
to  the  sea  the  length  is  942  miles,  and  its  whole  length 
from  the  KaiUs  mountain  to  the  Indian  Ocean  is  1,977 
miles.  The  miTiimum  discharge  of  the  Indus  between 
Attock  and  Mithankot  is  about  16,000  cubic  feet,  which 

1  hare  estimated  in  the  following  manner : — 

Discliarge  at  Skardo 4,500  cubic  feet. 

Shigar,  Gilgit,  and  Astor  riven        ...    4,000 
Small  unknown  streama         2,500 


11,000 
Elabul  river      ...        ...        ...        ...    5,500 


16,500 


LoBB  by  evaporation  between  Attock ")     ^  ^^vi 
and  Mithankot    5     ^^^ 

Total  diacbaige        15,000 

In  May,  when  it  has  been  increased  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  its  discharge  is  six  times  as  great,  or  91,791 
cubic  feet ;  and  in  July  and  August,  when  swollen  by 
the  seasonal  rains,  it  reaches  its  maYimum  discharge  of 
135,000  cubic  feet,  or  nine  times  that  of  the  winter 
discharge.  These  estimates  are  for  the  Indus  itself 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Fanjnad.  Below  the  con- 
fluence, the  Tninimum  discharge  of  the  Indus  is  about 

*  Mj  measurements  have  all  been  made  bj  adding  one  half  to  the 
measured  lengths  obtained  bj  the  compasses.  Thornton  reckons  the 
mountain  course  of  the  Indus  at  700  miles,  but  the  practised  Geogra- 
pher Alex.  Keith  Johnston  estimates  it  at  1,060  miles,  which  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  my  ovm  estimate.  See  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas, 
p.  45. 
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27,000  cubic  feet.  The  discharge  in  May  is  160,674 
cabic  feet,*  and  the  xnaxiTniim  discharge  is  230,000 
cubic  feet. 

The  discharge  of  the  Indus  at  Bz&nak  has  already  been 
stated  at  774  cubic  feet  in  September ;  and  I  estimate 
its  winter  discharge  below  JA  at  1,000  cubic  feet.  As 
the  Zanskar  river  is  about  the  same  size,  the  Tnininnini 
discharge  of  the  Indus  Proper  may  be  taken  at  2,000 
cubic  feet ;  and  the  maximum  discharge,  at  nine  times 
the  minimum,  will  be  18,000  cubic  feet.  That  this  esti- 
mate is  not  too  great,  can  be  proved  by  the  known  rise 
of  the  river  (35  feet)  at  the  EZhallach  bridge,  where 
the  stream  is  confined  between  almost  perpendicular 
rocks,  only  66  feet  apart.  A  discharge  of  18,000  cubic 
feet  at  this  point  would  require  a  surfeu^e  velocity  of 
not  more  than  8^  miles  per  hour,  or  of  12*46  feet 
per  second. 

The  waters  of  the  Indus  are  supplied  by  the  rivers  of 
the  Fanj&b  in  the  following  proportion. 


1 

Sutluj      

Cubic  Feet. 

Authoritj. 

6,700 

Major  Baker,  Engineers. 

2 

Bjia        

3,100 

Major  Cunningham. 

3 

Eavi        

2,700 

Col.  Napier,  Engineers. 

4 

Cbenab 

4,700 

Major  Cunningham. 

5 

Jehlam 

4,000 

Estimated. 

20,200 

LOBB 

8,200  by  evaporation,  permeation,  &c. 

Panjnad    ... 

. .  12,000  cubic  feet,  discharge. 

Indus  Proper 

..  16,000 

Minimum  discharg 

;e  27,000  cubic  feet. 

♦  Wood,  in  Bumes's  Cabul,  p.  374. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  discharge  of  thd 
Indus  below  Mithankot  in  several  months  of  the  year.* 


Dr.  Lord  corrected. 

Wood. 

1   —  -  ■ 

Barnes  corrected. 

In  March 

26,867 

_• 

~. 

„  April    

66,660 

— 

67,837 

„  May      

160,162 

160,674 

— 

„  June     

168,483 

— 

— 

»  July     

228,678 

— 

— 

„  August ..( 

280,177 

— 

— 

„  September 

217,110 

— 

— 

In  his  Memoir  on  the  Indus,  Sir  A.  Bumes  has  as- 
signed to  the  Indus  a  dischai^  of  80,000  cubic  feet  in 
April,  and  then  contrasted  this  amount  with  the  mini- 
mimi  discharge  of  the  Ganges,  as  published  by  G^rge 
Frinsep.  But  the  comparison  is  doubly  incorrect,  for 
the  lowest  state  of  the  Indus  occurs  in  March,  when,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  discharge  is  not  more  than  27,000 
cubic  feet :  and  the  discharge  of  the  Ganges,  at  Sikrigali, 
as  stated  by  George  Prinsep,  is  so  manifestly  wrong  that 
it  is  quite  astonishing  how  any  one  could  have  repeated 
such  an  absurd  mistake.  On  turning  to  George  Frin- 
sep's  statement,  I  find  that  he  assigns  21,500  cubic  feet 

*  Dr.  Lord,  Medical  Memoir  of  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,  p.  65,  states 
the  discharge  in  Maj  at  810,398  cubic  feet ;  but  his  calculation  must 
have  been  made  fix>m  the  9urfaee  Telocity  instead  of  fix>m  the  mean 
yelocitj  of  the  mass.  I  have  therefore  reduced  all  his  discharges  by 
multiplying  them  by  the  factor  *516.  This  makes  the  May  discharge 
agree  with  that  of  the  accurate  Wood.  Sir  A.  Bumes  makes  the  breadth 
of  the  Indus,  at  Tatta,  670  yards  or  2,010  feet,  the  depth  15  feet,  and 
the  velocity  2^  miles  per  hour.     From  these  data  I  have  calculated  the 

discharge  according  to  the  formula  »= r-^ 1 ;  in  which  s  is  the 

surface  velocity,  and  v  the  mean  velocity  of  the  mass.   The  result  agrees 
closely  with  Dr.  Lord's  corrected  discharge. 
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bB  the  dischai^  of  the  Ganges  at  Sikrigali,  and  20,000 
at  Benares.  The  latter,  as  Bumes  remarks,  "  differs  in 
but  a  trifling  degree  from  that  at  Sikrigali ;"  and  the 
near  agreement  of  these  two,  he  conceives  to  be  a  proof 
in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the  estimated  discharge.* 
Had  any  one  told  him  that  the  discharge  of  the  Indus  at 
Mithankot  was  the  same  as  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  above 
the  junction  of  the  Famfnad,  he  would  at  once  have 
exposed  the  absurdity ;  and  yet  he  takes  the  Ganges  at 
Sikrigali  to  be  the  same  stream  as  the  Ganges  at  Be- 
nares, although  between  these  points  it  receives  the 
tribute  waters  of  the  Gimiti,  the  Gogra,  the  Son,  the 
€^dak,  the  Baghmati,  the  Gogari,  the  Kosi,  and  the 
Mahanadi;  of  which  the  Gogra  alone  is  fully  equal 
to  the  Ganges  at  Benares. 

As  the  comparison  of  the  two  rivers  is  a  subject  of 
much  interest,  I  will  here  state  all  that  I  have  gathered 
xegarding  the  discharge  of  the  Gkmges.  The  estimated 
discharge  at  Benares  was,  without  doubt,  derived  from 
the  measurements  of  James  Frinsep,  who  was  for  several 
years  Assay  Master  of  the  Benares  Mint,  and  whose 
high  attainments  in  all  branches  of  science  are  sufficient 
to  guarantee  the  correctness  of  his  calculations.  Indeed 
the  accuracy  of  James  Frinsep's  discharge  of  the  Ganges 
at  Benares  is  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  measured 
discharge  at  Ghazipur,  which  from  data  published  by 
the  B/Cv.  B.  Everest,!  I  have  calculated  at  21,757  cubic 
feet.  The  only  other  minimum  calculation  which  I 
possess,  is  luckily  that  which  is  most  wanted,  the  mini- 
mum discharge  of  the  Ganges  at  the  head  of  the  Delta. 
For  this  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Colonel  Wilcox,  who 

♦  Bumes's  TraTela,  I.  p.  199. 

t  Journal  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  I.  p.  241, 
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was  formerly  employed  on  the  Great  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  and  afterwards  in  the  Observatory  of  the  King 
of  Oude.  The  measurements  were  taken  above  Comer* 
ooUy  and  Pubna,  and  included  the  streams  of  the  Ja- 
linghi  and  BhAgirathi,  as  well  as  the  main  river.  The 
discharge  of  the  Ganges  at  this  point  was  found  to  be 
96,000  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  three  and  a  half  times 
that  of  the  Indus.  The  maTimnm  dischai^  of  the 
Qanges  at  Ghasipur,  calculated  firom  the  data  furnished 
by  the  Rev.  B.  Everest,  I  find  to  be  476,761  cubic  feet, 
or  more  than  double  that  of  the  Indus  at  its  greatest 
heiffht.  The  maTiT"""!  discharge  of  the  Granges,  at  the 
head  of  the  Pelta>  cannot  therefore  be  estimated  at  less 
than  1 600,000  cubic  feet,  or  just  six  times  that  of  the 
Indus.  George  Frinsep*  states  the  maximum  dischaj^ 
at  Sikrigali,  at  1,860,000  cubic  feet ;  but  my  calculation, 
l^om  hii  data,  gives  only  1,430,800  cubic  feet.  This  re* 
gait  might  have  been  anticipated  firom  the  much  greater 
0{tent  of  the  HimAlayan  chain,  drained  by  the  Ganges, 
and  from  the  known  greater  fall  of  rain  in  the  Gangetic 
hsdn.  The  latter  cause  is  probably  the  chief  one,  as  it 
is  known  that  the  annual  fall  of  rain  increases  rapidly 
firom  the  Jamna,  eastward. 


in.— THE  SHATOK  EIVEB. 

The  principal  mountain  tributary  of  the  Indus  is  the 
8hayok,  or  Khundan  river,  which  rises  in  the  K&r4ko- 
ram  mountains,  to  the  northward  of  L6,  in  N.  latitude 
35^  and  E.  longitude  78^  and  to  the  south-eastward  of 
the  K&r&koram  Pass.  From  its  source  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sassar,  it  makes  a  bold  sweep  of  sixty  miles 

*  Oleanings  in  Science,  III.  p.  185. 
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to  the  west  and  south.  Thence,  for  fifty  miles,  to  Man- 
dalik,  it  takes  a  south-easterly  course ;  and  onward,  to 
the  town  of  Shayok,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  stream, 
it  flows  due  south  for  fifty  miles  more.  From  the 
source  to  this  point,  the  whole  length  of  the  river  is  170 
miles,  and  the  fall  6,000  feet,  or  36*3  feet  per  mile.  A 
short  distance  above  the  great  north-western  bend,  the 
Shayok  receives  the  waters  of  the  Chang-chhen-mo,  or 
Oreat  Chang  river,  whose  course  has  been  explored  by 
Captain  H.  Strachey ;  and  below  the  bend  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Zong-Konma,  from  the  south-east. 
T*rom  Shayok  to  Hundar,  the  course  is  west-north-west, 
and  the  distance  is  about  eighty  miles.  Near  this  place 
it  receives  the  Nubra  river,  a  considerable  stream,  about 
100  miles  in  length,  from  the  north-west.  Beyond  this 
point  it  pursues  the  same  direction  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Indus,  at  Keris,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  Erom 
Shayok  to  the  junction,  the  distance  is  280  miles,  and 
the  £a11  is  4,600  feet,  or  19*6  feet  per  mile.  Erom  its 
source  in  the  K^ir&koram  to  Keris,  where  it  joins  the 
Indus,  the  whole  length  of  the  Shayok  is  just  400  miles, 
and  the  total  fall  is  10,600  feet,  or  264  feet  per  mile. 

The  general  character  of  the  Shayok  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  Indus.  Its  upper  course  is  rush- 
ing and  turbulent,  down  a  narrow  glen,  but  its  middle 
course  is  either  broad  and  rapid,  or  divided  into  nume- 
rous channels,  in  an  open  valley ;  and  in  these  places 
where  the  waters  are  much  scattered,  the  river  is  generally 
fordable,  although  not  without  difficulty.*  Between 
Tertse  and  XJnmftru,  there  are  seven  distinct  branches, 
of  which  three  are  between  800  and  400  feet  in  width, 
and  the  others  much  smaller,  with  an  average  depth  of 

*  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Thomson. 
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two  feet.  At  Surmu,  the  Shayok  is  also  forded  by  two 
separate  channels,  each  300  feet  broad,  with  a  depth 
varying  from  two  to  three  feet.  At  the  Turtuk  bridge, 
the  river  narrows  to  seventy  feet,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  the  Shayok  is  generally  a  furious  rapid, 
confined  between  precipitous  cliffs.  In  the  height  of 
summer,  when  the  stream  is  much  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows,  the  fords  are  always  difficult.  In  the  winter,  the 
passage  is  easy ;  and  even  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
the  Shayok  is  frequently  frozen  over,  and  the  stream  is 
crossed  upon  the  ice.  I  estimate  the  winter  discharge 
of  the  Shayok  at  2,000  cubic  feet,  the  increased  discharge 
in  May  at  12,000,  and  the  maximum  discharge  in 
August  at  18,000  cubic  feet. 


IV.— THE  ZAN8KAB  mTER. 

The  ChiUng-chhu^  or  Zanskar  river,  is  formed  of  two 
principal  branches,  Zanskar  proper,  and  the  Sum^Onl^  or 
river  of  the  "  Three  Fords."  The  head-waters  of  the 
Zanskar  river  are  the  Yunam,  the  Serchu  (or  Yellow 
Biver),  and  the  Cherpa,  all  of  which  rise  to  the  north  of 
the  Him&laya  range,  near  the  Bara  Lacha  Pass.  The 
head  of  the  Cherpa  river,  which  is  the  most  remote 
source  of  the  Zanskar  river,  is  situated  in  N.  latitude 
32"^  40',  and  E.  longitude  78^  The  united  stream,  below 
the  junction  of  the  Cherpa,  is  not  fordable  until  the  end 
of  September ;  and  the  Cherpa  itself  is  not  fordable  after 
mid-day,  even  in  the  beginning  of  September,  as  both 
the  rapidity  and  depth  of  the  stream  are  much  increased 
by  the  daily  melting  of  the  snow.  The  united  stream, 
called  lingti,  follows  a  north-westerly  course,  as  far  as 
Phadam,  the  chief  place  in  the  Zanskar  district.    From 
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its  source  to  Fhadaniy  the  distance  is  130  miles,  and  the 
fall  4,000  feet,  or  34*6  feet  per  mile.  At  Fhadam  the 
langti  receives  a  small  stream  from  the  west,  and  then 
takes  a  due  northerly  course  for  upwards  of  eighty  miles, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  opposite  Nyimo.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  the  fall  is  only  1,600  feet,  or  18*7  feet 
per  mile.  The  whole  length  of  the  Zanskar  river  is  210 
miles,  and  the  total  fall  is  6,000  feet,  or  285  feet  per 
mile. 

About  twenty-five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  the  Zanskar  river  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sum- 
GJal,  or  river  of  the  "  Three  Fords."  The  head-waters  of 
this  tributary  rise  in  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of 
the  Tshomo-Riri  lake,  in  N.  latitude  33^  and  E.  longi- 
tude 78^  Three  branches,  of  about  equal  size,  join  their 
waters  to  form  this  river ;  and  as  each  of  these  streams  is 
forded  separately  within  the  short  distance  of  one  mile, 
the  united  stream  has  received  the  descriptive  name  of 
Sum-Gal,  or  the  river  of  the  "  Three  Fords."  From  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Zanskar  river,  the  course 
of  the  Sum-Gal  is  north-north-west ;  its  length  is  110 
miles,  and  its  fedl  is  about  5,000  feet,  or  45*4  feet  per  mile. 

I  estimate  the  discharge  of  the  Zanskar  river  at  1,000 
cubic  feet  in  the  winter,  at  6,000  cubic  feet  in  May,  and 
at  9,000  cubic  feet  at  its  maximum,  in  August. 


v.— OTHER  TRIBUTARIES. 

Of  the  other  mountain  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  there 
are  only  four  that  are  deserving  of  particular  notice :  the 
rivers  of  Dras,  Shigar,  Gilgit,  and  Astor. 

The  Dras  river  is  formed  of  the  united  streams  of  the 
Waka,  the  Suru,  the  Dras,  and  the  Kuksar  rivers.    The 
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Wak&-chu  is  formed  of  two  main  branches,  the  Waka 
and  the  Fhu-gal,  both  of  which  take  their  rise  to  the 
north  of  the  Him^aya,  near  the  Vingge-ld,  in  N.  lati- 
tude 33°  40',  and  E.  longitude  76°  30'.  Each  stream  is 
fordable  above  the  junction,  but  the  united  stream  is 
crossed  by  bridges.  The  whole  length  of  the  Wakd-chu 
is  about  100  miles,  the  general  direction  being  north- 
north-west.  The  Suru  river  rises  to  the  north  of  the 
Him^ya  range,  in  N.  latitude  34°,  and  E.  longitude  76°. 
Its  length  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  direction  about 
north-north-east.  The  Dras  river  rises  to  the  north  of 
the  Him&layan  range,  near  the  Seoji  La  Pass,  in  N.  lati- 
tude 34°  12',  and  E.  longitude  76°  45'.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  eighty-five  nules,  and  its  general  direction  is 
north-east.  The  Kuksar  river  rises  to  the  westward,  in 
about  34°  40'  N.  latitude,  and  76°  E.  longitude.  The 
length  of  its  course  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  probably  not  less 
than  100  miles.  Its  general  direction  is  easterly.  The 
whole  of  these  streams  unite  near  Kargyil,  below  which 
they  cut  the  Trans-TTimdlayan  range,  at  the  narrow 
gorge  called  the  WolTs  Leap,  and  join  the  Indus  oppo- 
site Mural.  I  estimate  the  discharge  of  the  Dras  river 
at  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet. 

The  Shigar  river  rises  in  the  K&r^oram  mountains, 
in  N.  latitude  36°  20',  and  E.  longitude  75°.  It  taJces  a 
south-easterly  direction  for  100  miles,  and  then  turns  to 
the  south-south-west  for  nearly  forty  miles,  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Indus,  opposite  Skardo.  The  discharge  of 
this  stream  is  probably  about  600  cubic  feet. 

The  Gilgit  river  is  one  of  the  principal  mountain- 
feeders  of  the  Indus.  Its  upper  course  is  formed  of  two 
principal  branches,  the  Tasan  and  Farasot  rivers.  The 
former  rises  in  N.  latitude  37°,  and  E.  longitude  73°,  at 
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the  point  where  the  Edrdkoram  merges  into  the  Hindu 
Knsh.  The  source  of  the  Farasot  is  in  36°  10'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  72°  40'  E.  longitude,  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
range  which  gives  rise  to  the  Chitral,  or  Kunar  river. 
After  a  separate  course  of  seventy-five  miles  each,  the 
two  streams  join  ahove  Eoshan,  in  latitude  36°  20',  and 
longitude  73°  30',  and  take  an  easterly  course  for  twenty- 
five  miles,  to  GWcuch,  where  they  are  joined  hy  the 
Ghator-Kun  river,  firom  the  north.  Thence  to  the  town 
of  Gilgit  its  course  is  east-south-east,  for  fifty  miles, 
below  which  it  receives  the  joint  tribute  of  the  Hunza- 
Kager  rivers.  It  continues  the  same  course  for  about 
thirty  miles  further,  to  its  junction  with  the  Indus, 
below  the  defile  of  Makpon-i-Shang-Rong.  The  general 
direction  of  the  stream  is  to  the  east-south-east,  and  its 
whole  length  not  less  than  180  miles.  The  minimum 
discharge  is  probably  2,000  cubic  feet,  or  even  more. 

The  Astor,  or  Hasora  river,  Mh  into  the  Indus  in 
latitude  36°  30',  and  longitude  74°  35'.  It  rises  to  the 
east  of  the  great  mountain  of  Dayamur,  and  takes  a 
northerly  course  of  about  100  miles. 


VI.— CATACLYSM  OF  THE  INDUS. 

Since  Moorcroft  visited  Laddk,  there  have  been  no 
less  than  three  inundations  of  the  Indus,  of  which  the 
last  and  greatest  occurred  in  1841.  Vigne  was  the  first 
to  make  known  the  second  of  these  cataclysms,  which, 
from  the  information  of  the  people,  he  attributed  to  its 
right  cause,*  the  bursting  of  a  glacier  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  Shayok  river.  In  1812,  when  Izzet  TJUah 
went  from  L6  to  Yarkand,  he  travelled  up  the  Shayok 

♦  Kaahmir,  II.  p.  862. 
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river,  from  its  great  western  bend  to  its  source  in  the 
K&r^oram  mountains ;  and  in  1822,  when  Moorcroft 
was  at  L6,  the  road  by  the  Shayok  was  still  clear.  The 
information  which  I  obtained  regarding  the  Shayok  or 
Khundan  glacier,  dates  the  first  stoppage  of  the  river  in 
the  fourth  year  after  Moorcroft  left  Laddk,  and  in  the 
same  year  that  Jehangir  Khoja  came  iSrom  Yarkand,  or 
in  A.D.  1826.  The  river  was  dammed  only  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  road  was  permanently  obstructed.  The 
second  cataclysm  happened  in  1833,  when,  to  use  Vigne's 
account,  "the  protecting  glacier  gave  way,  and  the 
mighty  flood,  no  longer  confined,  rushed  down  the  valley 
of  the  Shayok,  destroying  every  village  that  came 
within  its  reach."  The  third  cataclysm  occurred  in 
1841,  when  the  gallant  Sy&m  Sing  At^wala  (who  fell 
at  Sobraon)  was  encamped  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  down  rushed  the  wave  of  the  inundation, 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  camp  took  to  flight : 
most  of  the  men  were  saved,  but  the  ba^age,  camp 
equipage,  and  guns,  were  swept  away. 

The  cataclysm  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  B/hone,  is  the  only  great  flood  of  this  kind  of  which 
I  can  find  any  account ;  but  the  Y al  de  Bagnes  is  scarcely 
five  miles  in  lengthy  while  the  glacier  of  the  Khundan 
river  is  not  less  than  800  miles  from  the  fort  of  Attock, 
past  whose  walls  the  flood  rushed  in  one  tremendous 
wave  about  30  feet  high,  and  continued  its  overwhelming 
course  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  distance  of  1,750  miles. 

Who  that  from  Alpine  heights  his  laboring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Indus  or  Ganges  rolling  their  bright  floods 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  with  shade, 

And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scant}*  rill  ?  Akenbibe. 
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The  Val  de  Bagnes  is  a  petty  brook,  wlule  the  Khun- 
dan  is  a  mighty  river,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Indus 
itself  at  their  junction  above  the  fort  of  Skardo. 

As  a  magnificent  natural  catastrophe  on  so  grand  a 
scale  as  that  of  the  cataclysm  of  the  Indus  is  worthy  of 
the  most  particular  examination,  I  trust  that  the  follow- 
ing details  will  prove  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

When  Vigne  and  Dr.  Falconer*  were  at  Skardo  in 
1837,  they  heard  that  the  Shayok  or  Khundan  river  had 
been  often  '*  blocked  up  by  avalanches  and  masses  of 
ice,*'  and  that  a  flood  had  occurred  not  many  years 
before.  Both  of  these  travellers  heard  of  a  lake  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  Shayok  river,  but  as  Mir  Izzet 
Ullah  does  not  mention  it,  I  conclude  that  my  informa- 
tion regarding  the  origin  of  the  lake  is  correct.  In  two 
diflferent  parts  of  the  Shayok  or  Khundan  river,  above 
and  below  Sassar,  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  completely 
spanned  by  enormous  glaciers.  The  upper  glaciers  above 
Sassar  were  seen  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  1848.  They  had 
descended  from  two  lateral  ravines  on  the  western  bank, 
and  had  been  thrust  right  across  the  bed  of  the  river  by 
their  own  weight.  But  the  lower  glaciers  on  the  Khun- 
dan are  those  to  which  my  informants  attributed  the 
obstruction  of  the  river,  and  they  were  imanimous  in 
ascribing  the  flood  to  the  long  stoppage  and  sudden 
escape  of  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Khundan.  The 
exact  position  of  the  great  glacier  is  known  within  a 
few  miles.  It  is  situated  somewhere  between  Sassar 
and  the  junction  of  the  Chang-Chhenmo,  and  as  the 
distance  between  these  points  is  only  50  miles,  we  may 
place  the  glacier  with  tolerable  certainty  at  about  30 
miles  below  Sassar,  and  20  miles  above  the  junction  of 

*  Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  X.  p.  617. 
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the  Ghang-Ghhen-mo.  This  part  of  the  course  is  now 
quite  inaooessible,  owing  to  the  accumulated  mass  of  ice 
and  snow.  The  high  road  firom  L6  to  Yarkand  formerly 
ascended  the  bed  of  the  Khundan  or  Shayok  riyer  the 
whole  way  to  its  source  in  the  E4r&koram  mountains ; 
but  since  the  obstruction  of  the  channel,  the  road  now 
takes  a  more  westerly  direction  up  the  Nubra  river,  and 
then  crosses  a  lofty  pass  to  Sassar  on  the  EJiundan.  At 
this  point  it  again  leaves  the  EJiundan,  on  account  of 
the  upper  glaciers  seen  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  proceeds 
over  a  rugged  and  elevated  tract  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  river. 

In  these  cold  and  lofty  regions,  almost  every  ravine  is 
filled  with  a  glacier,  which,  except  during  a  very  warm 
summer,  never  moves,  but  is  bound  to  the  rocks  every 
night  by  the  icy  chains  of  frost.  A  glacier  is  melted  on 
its  under  surface  by  the  higher  temperature  of  the  soil, 
and  on  its  upper  surface  by  the  thawing  of  the  snow 
under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  heated  stones 
that  lie  on  the  top  form  hollows  and  clefts  that  admit 
the  external  air,  and  little  rills  of  water  trickle  over  the 
sides  in  all  directions.  The  glacier  is  thus  furrowed  by 
holes,  penetrated  by  cracks,  and  undermined  below,  until 
it  becomes  narrower  fhan  the  ravine  which  contains  it. 
It  then  descends  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  either  rent 
to  pieces  by  unequal  pressure,  or  checked  by  some 
opposing  obstacle.  In  a  very  warm  and  dry  sunmier 
the  glaciers  in  the  lateral  ravines  of  the  EJiundan  would 
be  so  much  diminished  by  melting  and  evaporation,  that 
they  would  be  impelled  onwards  by  their  own  gravity 
right  across  the  channel  of  the  river.  This  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  case  towards  the  end  of  September  1826, 
from  which  time  the  channel  of  the  Khundan  river  has 
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nevCT  been  clear,  and  the  accumulated  waters  have 
formed  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  to  which  the  people 
have  given  the  name  of  Nubra  Taho^  or  the  Nubra  Lake. 
The  accounts  which  Vigne  received  were  "  various  and 
most  conflicting,  but  all  agreed  that  it  was  very  large ;" 
and  he  concluded  that  it  might  be  "  three  or  four  miles 
in  length  and  less  than  a  mile  in  width."  My  informant, 
who  had  seen  the  lake,  said  it  was  four  or  five  kos  (eight 
or  ten  miles)  in  length,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  kos 
(half  a  mile)  in  breadth ;  and  such  is  the  shape,  that  I 
should  suppose  it  must  take  in  the  confined  channel  of 
the  KhuTidan  river. 

In  1833*  this  barrier  was  burst,  and  the  accumulated 
waters  rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Shayok,  destroy- 
ii^g  every  village  within  their  reach;  from  Nubra  to 
Skardo,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  the  flood- wave  descended 
in  a  single  day,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ;  and 
the  marks  of  its  fiiry  were  stiU  to  be  seen  at  Skardo  in 
1837.  So  well  was  the  cause  of  this  inundation  known 
to  the  people,  that  it  was  believed  "that  the  same 
terrific  visitation  might  be  expected  to  occur  again  at  no 
very  distant  period."t 

The  expected  cataclysm  occurred  in  June  1841,  but  it 
was  inunensely  greater  in  volume  and  more  devastating 
in  its  effects  than  the  previous  inundation  of  1833. 

During  December  1840  and  January  1841,  the  Indus 
was  observed  to  be  unusually  low  between  Torbela  and 
Attock.|     In  February  and  March  it  became  lower,  and 

*  Two  different  informants  fixed  the  date  as  follows : — one  said  four- 
teen years  before  1847,  that  is  in  1838 ;  the  other  said  ''  just  before 
Zoraw^  Sing  invaded  LadAk."  As  the  invasion  took  place  in  1834, 
the  cataclysm  may  be  dated  in  1833. 

t  Vigne's  Kashmir,  II.  p.  362. 

X  Major  James  Abbott.  Journal  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  XYU.  p.  230. 
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was  even  fordable  not  fax  above  Attock ;  but  in  April 
and  May,  though  still  very  low,  it  was  no  longer  fordable, 
as  the  depth  of  the  stream  had  been  much  increased  by 
the  melted  snows.  Early  in  June  the  barrier  was  burst, 
and  the  collected  waters  of  nearly  six  months  rushed 
with  overwhelming  violence  down  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Shayok,  sweeping  everything  before  them.  Houses 
and  trees,  men  and  women,  horses  and  oxen,  sheep  and 
goats,  were  carried  away  at  once,  and  all  the  alluvial 
flats  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  had  been  irrigated 
with  laborious  care,  were  destroyed  in  a  moment.  This 
happened  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Jyeth  in  the 
Sambat  year  1898,  or  about  the  1st  June,  A.D.  1841. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  people  of  Ghulung 
and  Tartuk,  on  the  western  boundary  of  Ghhorbad,  the 
wave  of  inundation  passed  their  villages  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  As  these  villages  stand  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  and  are  ten  miles  apart,  the  concur- 
rence of  testimony  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  correct- 
ness. Two  days  afterwards,  and  exactly  at  the  same 
hour,  the  flood  passed  by  Torbela,  a  distance  of  650 
miles.  The  rate  is  11*4583  miles  per  hour,  or  16*81  feet 
per  second,  being  only  just  half  that  of  the  flood- wave 
of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  in  1818  at  its  first  burst  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  fall  from  the  Khundan  gla- 
cier to  Torbela  is  16,000  feet,  or  just  20  feet  per  mile. 

The  devastating  effects  of  this  terrible  flood  were  still 
quite  fresh  in  1847.  At  Tertse,  one  of  the  widest  parts 
of  the  valley,  they  could  be  traced  to  a  height  of  more 
than  20  feet  above  the  stream,  where  straws  and  twigs 
were  massed  together  in  lines  two  or  three  feet  broad, 
and  upwards  of  half  a  mile  from  the  channel  of  the  river  in 
October  1847.    But  the  most  striking  effect  of  the  flood 
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was  the  entire  absence  of  trees  in  the  yalley  of  the 
Shayok,  while  the  lateral  valley  of  Nubra  was  full  of 
trees  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old.*  There  were  of 
course  many  young  trees  in  the  bed  of  the  Shayok,  but 
they  were  the  growth  of  only  a  few  years.  At  Surmu 
and  at  other  places  in  the  Khapolor  district,  numbers  of 
fruit-trees  were  observed  standing  amidst  large  tracts  of 
sand  and  gravel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  most  of  the  villages  along  the  Shayok  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Nubra  river  to  the  fort  of  Skardo. 


Distriota. 

Houses. 

People. 

Horses. 

Oxen. 

Sheep, 
Goats. 

Khals 
of  Land. 

Trees. 

Nubra 

Chhorbad       ... 
Khapolor 

Keria    

Skardo 

Parguta 

Total    ... 

19 
140 
163 

20 
9 

83 

8 

1 

18 
1 

114 
4 

1,040 

178 
364 
859 
127 
107 
10 

140 

4,900 
1,190 
1,200 

851 

92 

19 

118 

1,040 

1,645 

7,430 

From  this  list  we  learn  that  the  principal  loss  of  life 
occurred  in  the  Nubra  district,  where  the  valley  of  the 
Shayok  expands  to  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  There 
the  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  midst  of  the  open  plain,  with- 
out a  chance  of  escape.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley, 
where  the  channel  is  confined,  and  where  the  villages  are 
generally  built  high  above  the  stream,  there  was  no  loss 
of  life.  Even  amongst  the  low-lying  hamlets  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  the  loss  of  life  was  trifling,  for  the  distant 
roar  of  the  rushing  waters  was  a  sufiident  warning  to 

*  This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Thomson. 
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the  people  who  had  beheld  the  inundation  of  1833,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  they  all  made  their  escape  up  the 
mountains. 

The  effect  of  the  inundation  at  Torbela  has  been  so 
graphically  described  by  Major  James  Abbott  from  the 
lips  of  an  eye-witness,  Ashraf  Khan,  of  Torbela,  that  I 
will  quote  it  entire.*  "  At  about  2  p.m.  a  murmuring 
sound  was  heard  from  the  north-east  among  the  moun- 
tains, which  increased  until  it  attracted  uniyersal  atten- 
tion, and  we  b^an  to  exclaim,  *  What  is  this  murmur  P 
Is  it  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the  distance  P  Is  Gandgarh 
bellowingP  IsitthunderP'  Suddenly  some  one  cried  out, 
•  The  river's  come.'  And  I  looked  and  perceived  that  all 
the  dry  channels  were  already  filled,  and  that  the  river 
was  racing  down  furiously  in  an  absolute  wall  of  mud, 
for  it  had  not  at  all  the  colour  or  appearance  of  water. 
They  who  saw  it  in  time  easily  escaped.  They  who  did 
not,  were  inevitably  lost.  It  was  a  horrible  mess  of  foul 
water,  carcases  of  soldiers,  peasants,  war-steeds,  camels, 
prostitutes,  tents,  mules,  asses,  trees,  and  household 
furniture,  in  short,  every  item  of  existence  jumbled  toge- 
ther in  one  flood  of  ruin;  for  Raja  Gulab  Sing's  army 
was  encamped  in  the  bed  of  the  Indus  at  Kulai,  three 
kos  above  Torbela,  in  check  of  Painda  Khan.  Part  of 
the  force  was  at  that  moment  in  hot  pursuit,  or  the  ruin 
would  have  been  wider.  The  rest  ran,  some  to  large 
trees  which  were  all  soon  uprooted  and  borne  away; 
others  to  rocks,  which  were  speedily  buried  beneath  the 
waters.  Only  they  escaped  who  took  at  once  to  the 
mountain-side.  About  five  hundred  of  these  troops 
were  at  once  swept  to  destruction.  The  mischief  was 
immense.    Hundreds  of  acres  of  arable  land  were  licked 

*  Journal  Asiat  Soc.  Benga!,  XYII.  p.  231. 
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up  and  carried  away  by  the  waters.  The  whole  of  the 
Sisu-trees  which  adorned  the  river's  banks,  the  famous 
bargat-tree  of  many  stems,  time  out  of  mind  the  chosen 
bivouac  of  travellers,  were  all  lost  in  an  instant.'* 

Throughout  the  mountain-course  of  the  Indus  the 
devastation  caused  by  this  terrible  flood  in  the  low  lands 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  was  complete.  All  the  cul- 
tivated lands  were  swept  away,  and  not  even  a  single 
tree  was  left  standing  to  mark  the  spot  where  careful 
tillage  and  laborious  irrigation  had  for  hundreds  of  years 
wrung  luxuriant  crops  from  the  thirsty  soil.  The  fields, 
the  houses,  and  the  trees,  were  all  overwhelmed  in  one 
conmion  ruin ;  while  man  and  the  animalfl  which  he  has 
domesticated,  horses  and  oxen,  sheep  and  goats,  gene- 
rally managed  to  escape. 

The  ruin  caused  by  this  awful  inundation  in  the  bed 
of  the  Indus,  between  Torbela  and  Attock,  was  so  over- 
whelming and  so  vast,  that  '*  it  will  take  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands  of  years,  to  enable  time  to  repair,  with  its 
healing  hand,  the  mischief  of  that  terrible  hour.  The 
revenue  of  Torbela  has  in  consequence  dwindled  from 
20,000  to  6,000  rupees.  Chach  has  been  sown  with  barren 
sand.  The  timber,  for  which  the  Indus  has  been  cele- 
brated from  the  days  of  Alexander  until  this  disaster, 
IS  now  so  utterly  gone,  that  I  vainly  strove  throughout 
Huzara  to  procure  a  Sisu-tree  for  the  repair  of  the 
field-artillery  carriages.  To  make  some  poor  amends, 
the  river  sprinkled  gold  dust  over  the  barren  soil,  so 
that  the  washings,  for  several  successive  years,  were 
fEurmed  at  four  times  their  ordinary  rent.*'* 

Opposite  Attock,  the  waters  of  the  Kabul  river  were 
checked  and  forced  backward  for  upwards  of  twenty 

*  Major  James  Abbott. 
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miles,  by  the  mighty  wave  of  inundation.  The  fort  of 
Akora,  and  the  village  of  Messabanda,  were  overthrown ; 
and  when  I  saw  them  in  January  1848,  were  mere  scat- 
tered heaps  of  ruin. 

As  everything  connected  with  this  tremendous  inun- 
dation must  be  interesting,  I  have  attempted  to  ascer- 
tain, approximately,  the  mass  of  the  accumulated  waters 
in  the  Nubra  Tsho,  or  Lake,  formed  by  the  glacier  bar- 
rier, as  well  as  the  mass  and  height  of  the  catadysmal 
wave.  In  calculating  the  accumulation  of  water,  I  have 
estimated  the  usual  winter  discharge  of  the  yhundfl.n 
river  at  800  cubic  feet,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  dis- 
charge at  its  confluence  with  the  Indus.  The  increased 
discharges  in  April  and  May  are  based  upon  the  known 
rates  of  increase  in  the  discharge  of  the  Indus,  which 
have  ah-eady  been  given.  The  accumulation  began  in 
December. 


Date. 

Velocity. 

Aocumalation. 

December     1840 
January         1841 
February          „ 
March              „ 
April                „ 
May                 „ 

800  cubic  ft.  per  sec. 

800       „ 

800       „            „ 

800       „ 
2,000       „            „ 
4,800       „ 

1,249,920,000  cubic  ft. 
1,249,920,000       „ 
1,128,960,000        „ 
1,249,920,000       „ 
5,064,000,000       „ 
12,918,320,000       „ 

22,861,040,000       „ 

From  this  amount  a  considerable  deduction  must  be 
made  for  loss  by  evaporation  and  percolation.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  estimate  the  whole  mass  of  accumulated  waters 
at  more  than  20,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  But  even  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  form  a  lake  twelve  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  526  yards,  or  1,578  feet,  and  an 
average  depth  of  200  feet.  The  surface  of  the  lake  would 
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have  been  half  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth,  and  the  depth 
at  the  lower  end,  against  the  glacier,  would  have  been 
400  feet.  As  the  fall  in  this  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  somewhat  less  than  thirty-five  feet,  a  lake  of  this  depth 
would  be  exactly  twelve  miles  in  length. 

The  burstmg  of  the  barrier  was,  I  have  little  doubt, 
caused  by  the  cutting  powers  of  the  overflowing  waters, 
which  must  quickly  have  worked  enormous  clefts  in  the 
outer  face  of  the  glacier.  In  a  few  days  these  clefts 
would  have  been  worn  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  icy 
mass  at  length  gave  way  under  the  mighty  pressure  of 
the  vast  liquid  body.  Then  the  imprisoned  waters  burst 
forth  with  a  roar  of  exultation,  lashing  themselves  into 
foam  against  the  rocks,  careering  madly  from  side  to 
side,  and  sweeping  all  things  before  them  in  the  wild 
might  of  their  untamed  strength. 

According  to  the  information  given  by  the  people  of 
Ghulung,  on  the  Shayok,  the  flood  was  three  whole  days 
in  passing  off;  two  days  in  full  height,  and  the  third  day 
considerably  decreased ;  on  the  fourth  day  the  flood  had 
mostly  gone  by,  but  the  stream  was  stiU  much  swollen. 
The  following  calculation  shows  the  daily  discharge  of 
water  for  each  of  the  three  days  of  flood,  with  a  small 
allowance  for  the  fourth  day. 

Daily  diaohaige. 

Ist  day  at  100,000  cubic  feeit  per  second,  8,640,000,000  cubic  feet. 
2nd  „  80,000        „  „  6,998,400,000 

drd  „  40,000        „  ^  8,499,900,000 

4th  „  20,000        „  „  1,728,000,000 


If 
If 

n 


Total  discharge  in  four  days     ...  20,866,800,000 
Total  mass  of  accumulated  water,  20,000,000,000 


n 
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By  dividing  the  TnAYiTYmm  discharge  of  100,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  by  the  ascertained  velocity  of  11-4683 
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miles  per  hour,  or  16*81  feet  per  seeond,  we  obtain  5,94^8 
square  feet  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  catadysmal  wave. 
From  tliis  I  have  deduced  the  rise  of  the  river  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  channel  according  to  its  width.  These 
heights,  however,  do  not  give  the  actual  rise  of  the 
water,  which  must  always  have  been  greater  immediately 
above  every  narrow  part  of  the  channel. 

Width  of  BiTer.  Rise. 

Above  Tertse     250  feet  broad        2379  feet. 

NeapTurtuk      100    „      „  69*48    „ 

The  height  of  the  flood  below  Tertse  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet,  by  the 
broad  lines  of  straw  and  twigs  which  marked  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  inundation.  In  the  open  plain  of 
XJnm&ru,  the  waters  must  have  been  kept  at  the  same 
level  as  at  Tertse,  by  the  obstruction  offered  to  their 
passage  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Chulung  and 
Tortuk.  This  would  account  for  the  lines  of  straw  and 
twigs  being  observed  about  half  a  mile  from  the  present 
bed  of  the  river. 

The  valley  of  the  Indus,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Shayok,  narrows  in  some  places  to  100  feet,  and  even 
less.  At  these  points,  therefore,  the  flood  must  have 
risen  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  at  least,  and  must  have 
caused  a  considerable  back  wave  up  the  confined  channel 
of  the  Indus  proper,  or  lA  river.  And  this  was  actually 
the  case,  for  the  effect  of  the  inundation  is  said  to  have 
been  felt  for  nearly  thirty  miles  up  the  Indus,  while  at 
Sarmik,  ten  miles  above  the  confluence,  the  lower  cul- 
tivated lands  were  destroyed,  and  no  less  than  1,200 
fruit-trees  were  swept  away  by  the  back-water  flood. 

At  Skardo,  where  the  river  expands  to  620  feet  in 
width,  and  where  the  sandy  flats  rise  at  least  thirty  feet* 

♦  Vigne,  II.  p.  260,  states  that  water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  ten  yards. 
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above  the  general  level  of  the  stream,  it  is  probable  that 
the  flood  did  not  spread  much  beyond  the  usual  limits. 
The  rise  would,  therefore,  not  have  been  more  than  ten 
feet.  But  below  Skardo,  in  the  confined  and  rocky 
channel,  which  is  the  prevailing  character  of  the  bed  of 
the  Indus  throughout  the  E/Ongdo  district,  the  flood- 
wave  would  have  risen  to  its  full  height  of  sixty  feet ; 
and  at  the  "  Craggy  Defiles '*  of  Makpon-i-Shang-Rong, 
the  curbed  waters  must  have  been  massed  up  at  least 
100  feet  in  height. 

At  Ghori  Trap,  below  Attock,  where  the  width  of  the 
river  is  not  more  than  260  feet,*  the  wave  of  inundation 
must  have  attained  a  height  of  at  least  23*79  feet ;  and 
this  will  at  once  account  for  the  height  of  the  waters  at 
Attock,  which  are  said  to  have  submerged  the  fort  of 
Eliairabad  by  their  sudden  rise  of  nearly  thirty  feet. 

From  Attock  to  the  sea  the  inundation  pursued  its 
ruinous  course,  but  I  have  no  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  flooded,  or  the  numbers  of  people 
swept  away.  According  to  the  papers  of  the  day,  the 
devastation  of  the  three  Deras, — ^Ismail  Elian,  Ghaze 
Elian,  and  Patch  Khan,  was  very  great;  and  I  trust 
that  full  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  flood  may  yet 
be  collected  by  some  of  the  many  British  officers  now 
stationed  along  the  Indus. 


Vn.— THE  JEHLAM  ETVEE. 

The  Jehlam  river  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Jehlam,  beneath  which  it  flows.  In  Kashmir,  it  is  called 
JBehat,  a  contraction  of  the  Sanskrit  Fifasta,  which  the 
Greeks  slightly  altered  to  Hydaspes.    The  Jehlam  drains 

♦  Wood's  Oxus,  p.  125. 
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the  whole  valley  of  Kashmir :  and  the  reputed  sources 
of  its  principal  feeders  are  all  esteemed  holy.  The  Behat 
takes  its  rise  in  the  small  pool  of  Vira  Ndg,  which  Je- 
hangir  walled  round ;  but  its  true  source  is  some  miles 
further  to  the  south-west,  in  N.  latitude  33^  30",  and  E. 
longitude  76^  25\  Its  most  distant  source  is  in  the  lake 
of  Sesha  N&g,  at  the  head  of  the  Lambodari,  or  lidar 
river,  which  joins  the  Behat  below  the  town  of  Islama- 
bad. Between  Shahabad  and  Islamabad,  it  receives  the 
river  of  Brang;  and  a  few  miles  below  Bij  Bih&ra,  it 
receives  the  united  waters  of  the  Veshau  and  Shupyen 
rivers.  The  Veshau,  or  Veshavi,  rises  in  the  holy  fount 
of  Kosa  Nag ;  and  the  Shupyen  river  in  the  Lake  of 
Nandan  Sar.  Below  the  dty  of  Srinagar,  the  Behat  is 
joined  on  the  east  by  the  Sindh,  which  is  the  largest  of 
all  its  tributaries.  From  this  junction  the  river  con- 
tinues its  north-westerly  course  to  the  Wular  lake,  which 
it  leaves  above  the  town  of  Sopur,  and  then  flows  on  in 
a  south-west  direction  to  Bardhmula,  receiving  midway 
the  waters  of  the  Lol&b  river.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Behat,  firom  its  source  to  Bardhmula,  is  160  miles.  Prom 
Sh&hdbad  to  Bardhmula,  the  river  is  navigable.  The  fall 
is  only  400  feet  in  120  miles,  or  3*33  feet  per  mile ;  and 
the  usual  rate  of  the  current  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
per  hour.  Vigne*  says  that  a  piece  of  wood  thrown  into 
the  stream  at  K&nibal,  will  reach  the  city  in  24  hours. 
As  the  distance  is  about  64  miles,  the  rate  will  be  2f  miles 
per  hour :  but  I  was  2^  hours  in  descending  the  stream 
from  the  Islamabad  bridge  to  the  Bij  Bih&ra  bridge, 
a  distance  of  little  more  than  six  miles,  with  two  men 
gently  paddling  the  boat.  Again,  in  descending  the 
stream  from  Bij  Bih&ra  to  Wantipur,  I  went  on  shore  to 

♦  Kashmir,  II.  p.  22. 
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warm  myself  by  waUdng,  and  I  distanced  the  boat, 
although  it  was  paddled  by  two  men.  I  do  not  therefore 
estimate  the  velocity  of  the  current  at  more  than  1^  mile 
per  hour,  and  I  belieye  that  it  is  considerably  less. 

At  Islamabad,  the  breadth  of  the  stream  is  120  feet, 
with  a  maximum  depth  of  12  feet  3  inches.  It  is 
spanned  by  a  log  bridge,  118  feet  in  length,  with  two 
openings.  At  Bij  Bih&ra,  below  the  junction  of  the  lidar 
river,  it  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  260  feet  in  length,  with 
four  openings.  Between  these  points  the  water  is  beau- 
tifully  dear,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  generally  sandy, 
and  ripple-marked,  and  covered  with  shells  and  broken 
pottery.  In  a  few  places  the  bottom  is  stony,  but  the 
stones  are  all  small  and  rounded.  At  Fampur  the  Behat 
is  spanned  by  another  log  bridge,  326  feet  in  length, 
with  five  openings ;  but  the  water  is  sUghtly  muddy,  and 
the  bed  of  the  river  can  no  longer  be  seen.  Below  Fam- 
pur, and  opposite  Fanthasok,  the  abutments  and  two 
piers  of  a  stone  bridge  are  just  visible  above  the  water. 
In  its  course  through  the  city  of  Srinagar,  the  channel 
of  the  river  is  narrowed  to  260,  and  even  to  200  feet, 
with  a  varying  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet.  The 
stream  is  very  sluggish,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
many  places  is  covered  with  the  green  slime  conunon 
to  stagnant  pools.  In  December,  Moorcroft  found  the 
river  210  feet  broad,  with  a  mean  depth  of  nine  feet,  and 
a  velocity  of  2,400  feet  per  hour,  or  of  0*6666  feet  per 
second ;  which  gives  a  discharge  of  1,160  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

At  Sambhal,  or  Sambhalpur,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Sindh  river,  the  Behat  is  spanned  by  another  bridge, 
340  feet  long,  with  five  openings.  The  average  depth  of 
the  water  is  about  fourteen  feet  at  the  same  place.    On 
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the  16th  December,  Trebeck*  found  the  depth  of  water 
from  one  to  three  fathoms.  Assuming  twelve  feet  as  the 
average  depth  in  December,  and  the  rate  of  the  current  at 
2,400  feet  per  hour  (the  same  as  at  Srinagar),  the  winter 
discharge  of  the  united  streams  of  the  Behat  and  Sindh 
rivers  will  be  2,480  cubic  feet.  At  Bar&hmulat  the  dis- 
charge is  most  probably  not  more,  as  the  waters  of  the 
LoMb  river  may  be  supposed  to  supply  the  great  loss  by 
evaporation  on  the  Wular  lake. 

IVom  Bardhmula  to  MozaGarabad,  the  Behat  pursues 
an  easterly  course  for  100  miles.  The  total  fall  between 
these  places  is  3,800  feet,  or  thirty  feet  per  mile ;  and  the 
character  of  the  river  entirely  changes  from  a  placid  and 
sluggish  stream  to  a  raving  torrent.  Below  Tattamula, 
and  about  sixteen  miles  from  Barfthmula,  the  rocky  cliffs 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  river  to  a  height  of 
300  and  400  feet ;  and  in  some  places  that  I  noticed,  the 
bare  steep  cliffs  were  not  less  than  800  feet  above  the 
stream. 

As  the  height  of  the  Behat,  near  Tattamula,  is  about 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  whole  of  Kashmir  must 
have  been  submerged  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  before 
the  wearing  down  of  these  cliffs,  t  The  level  of  the 
Kashnilrian  lake  would  have  been  about  6,800  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  from  60  to  100  feet  above  the  Karewahs, 
or  isolated  alluvial  fiats  now  remaining  in  Kashmir. 

•  Moorcroft's  Travels,  11.  p.  220. 

t  This  name  is  properly  Vardho'mulay  the  Boar  Avatar's  spring. 
The  Vardha  Ganga  is  now  a  dry  hole,  fifty  feet  long,'thirty  feet  broad, 
and  twenty  feet  deep.  The  spring  has  become  dry,  but  the  place  is 
still  esteemed  holy. 

X  As  Tattamula  {Sanshit,  Tapta-mula),  the  "  hot  spring,"  may 
indicate  volcanic  action,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  bursting  of  the  lake 
may  have  been  the  sudden  rending  of  the  rock  by  an  earthquake. 
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The  great  Karewah  of  Nonagar,  opposite  Avantipur, 
which  rises  from  200  to  260  feet  above  the  plain,  is  a 
mass  of  lacastrine  deposit.  I  searched  in  vain  for  shells 
as  I  crossed  over  the  Karewah  to  Fayachh  :  but  I  was 
more  fortunate  at  Wantipur,  where  I  obtained  numerous 
specimens  of  Oyclaa  rimcola  in  the  horizontal  strata  of 
clay  and  sand  at  different  heights  up  to  nearly  200  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  river,  and  about  eighty  feet 
below  the  presumed  level  of  the  lake.  The  high  level 
land  of  Marttand  was  probably  not  submei^ed,  but  the 
horizontal  beach-marks  are  still  quite  distinct  on  the 
limestone  cliffs  above  the  cave  of  Bhaumajo  and  the  holy 
spring  of  Bhawan.  Above  Bi&muki  Serai,  on  the  Shup- 
yen  river,  the  Karewah  forms  a  bank  about  100  feet  in 
hdghty  in  horizontal  strata  of  different  kinds.  The 
uppermost  twenty  feet  are  composed  of  stiff  alluvial  soil ; 
the  next  twenty  feet  of  rolled  stones  and  loose  earth ;  and 
the  lowermost  sixty  of  indurated  blue  day.  The  last 
must  have  been  deposited  by  the  lake  in  its  state  of 
quiescence ;  but  the  middle  stratum  could  only  have  been 
formed  by  the  first  grand  rush  of  waters  on  some  sudden 
burst  of  the  rocky  barrier  below  Tattamula ;  and  the 
uppermost  would  have  been  deposited  by  the  subsiding 
waters  as  they  reached  the  newly-formed  leveL  Then, 
as  the  rocky  bed  was  gradually  worn  down,  the  different 
streams  worked  new  channels  for  themselves  in  the 
former  bed  of  the  lake,  until  the  present  Karewahs  of 
Nonagar,  Fampur,  and  Kdnikpur  were  left  first  as 
islands  in  the  decreasing  lake,  and  eventually  as  long 
flat-topped  hills  in  the  midst  of  the  open  plain,  just  as 
we  now  see  them.  The  Karewah  of  Nonagar  is  about 
five  miles  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  miles  in  extreme 
breadth. 

I  2 
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Above  Uri  the  Behat  has  once  been  spanned  by  a 
stone  bridge  thrown  across  a  very  narrow  part  from  cliff 
to  cliff ;  but  to  judge  from  the  lowness  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  abutments,  the  bridge  must  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  very  first  extraordinary  rise  of  the 
river.  High  up  on  the  right  bank  stands  a  ruined  serai 
of  the  Mogal  emperors.  Opposite  Uri  the  river  is  now 
crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge  of  leather  ropes.  Above 
Hatiya  there  is  a  second  suspension-bridge  of  twisted 
leather  ropes  258^  feet  in  length. 

At  Moza&rabad  the  Behat  is  joined  by  the  Kishen 
Gktnga,  a  considerable  stream  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  of  Kashmir,  in  N.  latitude  34^  30', 
and  E.  longitude  76^  20'.  It  flows  first  to  the  westward 
through  the  districts  of  Gures,  Suti,  and  Drawd,  then 
turning  to  the  south-west  it  pursues  its  course  through 
Kerig&m  and  Kam&  to  Mozafarabad.  The  late  Mr.  Vans 
Agnew  ascended  this  river  on  his  way  to  Gilgit ;  but  as 
he  was  not  a  surveyor,  his  travels  were  confined  to  a 
mere  descriptive  account.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Kishen  Ganga  is  not  less  than  180  miles,  and  its  probable 
discharge  about  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  total  discharge 
of  the  Behat  below  Mozafiftrabad  will  therefore  be  3,600 
cubic  feet. 

Below  Mozafarabad  the  Behat  sweeps  suddenly  round 
to  the  southward,  and  after  receiving  the  Kunih&r  river 
continues  the  same  course  to  the  town  of  Jehlam,  a  dis- 
tance of  160  miles.  The  fall  in  this  part  of  the  river  is 
1,200  feet,  or  only  eight  feet  per  mile.  The  Kunih&r 
river  rises  in  the  Nila  mountain,  eight  days'  journey  to 
the  north  of  Mozafarabad.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
100  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  Kunih&r  to  Dhan- 
gali  the  Behat  has  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Ingram,  an 
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assistant  to  Lieut.  D.  Biobinson,  of  the  engineers ;  and  in 
this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  no  tributary  worth 
mentioning.  Near  M&ngali,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  it 
is  joined  by  the  Punach  river,  a  considerable  stream, 
which  is  said  to  rise  in  the  lake  of  Nandan  Sar,  in  N. 
latitude  SS""  36',  and  E.  longitude  14!'  40'.  It  takes  an 
easterly  course  between  the  Fir-Fanj&l  and  Ratan-Fanj&l, 
ranges  past  Bahramgala  to  Funach,  where  it  turns  to 
the  southward,  and  follows  a  south-westerly  course  to 
its  junction  with  the  Behat  or  Jehlam.  Its  whole 
length  is  140  miles,  and  its  discharge  about  500  cubic 
feet. 

The  whole  discharge  of  the  Behat  or  Jehlam  as  it 
enters  the  plains  is  therefore  just  4,000  cubic  feet ;  this 
estimate  is  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  Moorcroft, 
who  says  that  the  river  at  Jehlam  in  October  was  460 
feet  broad  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  deep,  with  a 
current  of  about  a  mile  an  hour.  These  data  give  a 
discharge  of  4,800  cubic  feet  per  second  for  October, 
which  would  certainly  be  reduced  to  4,000  cubic  feet  by 
February  and  March.  The  whole  mountain  course  of 
the  Behat,  from  beyond  Yimag  to  Mdngali,  is  380  miles, 
and  its  &31  is  about  8,000  feet,  or  twenty-one  feet  per 
mile.  From  the  hills  to  its  junction  with  the  Chendb 
between  Jhang  and  TJch,  its  general  direction  is  south- 
south-westerly,  and  its  length  about  240  miles.  Its 
whole  length  from  its  source  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Chen&b  is  therefore  about  620  miles. 

vm.— THE  chenIb  eiveb. 

The  Chendb  is  formed  of  two  principal  feeders,  the 
Chandra  and  the  Bhaga,  from  which  it  derives  its  Sans- 
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krit  name  of  Chandra  Bhaga.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Sandabal; 
but  the  Greek  historians  of  Alexander  named  it  the 
Akesines,  because  its  proper  name  was  one  of  ill  omen.* 
The  Chandra  and  the  Bhaga  rise  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Bara  Lacha  pass,  in  N.  latitude  32^  45",  and  £•  longitude 
77''  22",  at  an  elevation  of  16,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Chandra  flows  at  first  to  the  south  for  fifty-five  miles,  and 
then  sweeps  suddenly  up  to  the  north-west  for  sixty  miles 
farther,  to  the  junction  of  the  Bhaga  river  at  Tandi.  The 
fall  to  this  point  is  7,600  feet,  or  sixty-five  feet  per  mile, 
for  the  Chandra  river,  and  126  feet  per  mile  for  the 
Bhaga  river,  which  has  a  course  of  only  sixty  miles  to 
the  south-west.  At  Koksar,  twenty-five  miles  above 
Tandi  and  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Chandra  river 
averages  200  feet  in  width,  with  a  mean  depth  of  two  and 
a  half  feet,  and  a  current  of  not  less  than  four  miles  per 
hour  in  October,  when  it  is  fordable  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty. The  discharge  at  that  time  is  therefore  not  less 
than  2,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  and  the  minimum  dis- 
charge is  probably  about  1,600  cubic  feet,  or  of  the  united 
stream  below  Tandi  about  2,000  cubic  feet.  Erom  Tandi 
the  Chandra  Bhaga  pursues  a  north-westerly  course  to 
Kdshtwdx,  a  further  distance  of  116  miles.  The  whole 
length  to  this  point  is  380  miles,  and  the  fall  is  11,600 
feet,  or  34*8  feet  per  mile. 

Between  Tandi  and  KMitw&r  the  Chandra  Bhaga 
receives  many  snow-fed  torrents  of  considerable  size,  of 
which  the  largest  are  the  Chukam  and  Chatrgarh  rivers. 
The  discharge  at  Kdshtwdx  cannot  therefore  be  less  than 

*  Bishop  Thirlwall  says  perhaps  owing  to  its  similarity  in  sound  to 
AXeiay^pov  0ayoc,  "  devourer  of  Alexander."  Aka-sin  in  Pushtu  would 
mean  river  of  the  Akas ;  who  probably  gave  their  name  to  the  town  of 
Akao&war  or  Aknur. 
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4,000  cubic  feet,  or  just  double  that  at  Tandi,  which  is 
half-way  between  the  source  and  the  town  of  Edshtwdx. 
Below  the  town  it  receives  from  the  north  the  large 
river  of  Wardwan,  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  by  which 
the  discharge  is  probably  increased  to  4,600  cubic  feet. 

At  Koksar,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  the 
highest  inhabited  village  on  the  Chandra  river,  a  suspen- 
sion-bridge of  twisted  birchen  ropes  is  annually  con- 
structed. A  second  suspension-bridge  of  the  same  kind 
formerly  spanned  the  mouth  of  the  Bhaga  river  at  Tandi, 
but  this  was  carried  away  some  time  after  Dr.  Gerard's 
visit  in  1830.  In  1839  I  saw  the  ropes  lying  high  and 
dry  on  the  northern  bank;  but  when  I  visited  Tandi 
agam  in  1846,  there  was  no  trace  of  thenu  A  small 
wooden  bridge  of  thirty-eight  feet  span,  and  forty  feet 
above  the  stream,  is  thrown  across  the  Bhaga  river  about 
four  miles  from  Tandi.  Eifteen  miles  below  Tandi,  and 
five  miles  above  Trelokndth,  the  Chandra  Bhaga  is 
crossed  by  a  couple  of  spars  covered  with  loose  planks. 
The  bridge  is  eighly-five  feet  long  and  forty-three  feet 
above  the  water.  Two  miles  above  this  bridge  the  river 
was  not  less  than  300  feet  broad.  Above  Chatrgarh  and 
opposite  Kdshtwdr,  the  Chandra  Bhaga  is  crossed  by 
suspension-bridges. 

From  Edshtwdr  the  river  sweeps  suddenly  round  to 
the  south-west  as  far  as  Doda.  It  then  turns  due  west 
towards  the  fort  of  Biy&si,  where  it  resumes  its  south- 
westerly course  to  Aknur,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  total 
distance  of  160  miles.  In  this  part  of  the  course  the  fall 
is  4,000  feet,  or  26*6  feet  per  mile.  It  receives  the 
Banahal  and  the  Budhil,  above  Aknur,  and  the  two  Tohis 
of  Rajaori  and  Chaneni  above  Yazirabad.  By  these  and 
some  other  small  streams,  its  winter  discharge  is  increased 
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to  4,750  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  discharge  has  been 
calculated  from  my  own  data  obtained  at  Ramnagar  in 
January  1849.  Our  military  bridge  of  boats  afforded 
me  eyery  facility  for  obtaining  the  most  accurate  mea- 
surements, and  I  have  therefore  full  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  the  result.  The  river  was  divided  into  two 
streams ;  that  on  the  left  bank  having  a  Tnaximum  depth 
of  fifteen  feet  four  inches,  and  that  on  the  right  bank  a 
maYimuTn  depth  of  ten  feet  six  inches.  The  total  breadth, 
including  the  sand-bank  in  the  centre,  which  was  barely 
covered  with  water,  was  646  feet,  or,  excluding  the  sand- 
bank, 583  feet.  The  greatest  surface  velocity  was  3*6666 
feet  per  second,  or  just  two  miles  and  three-quarters  per 
hour.  The  mean  depth  was  exactly  five  feet,  and  the 
mean  surface  velocity  2*3  feet  per  second,  or  nearly  one 
mile  and  five  furlongs  per  hour.  I  have  calculated  each 
portion  of  the  stream  separately,  and  the  result  gives  a 
discharge  of  4661*038  cubic  feet  per  second.  A  similar 
result  may  be  obtained  from  the  rough  measurements  of 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes,*  made  at  the  same  place  in  the 
middle  of  Eebruary.  His  data  make  the  breadth  900 
feet,  greatest  depth  nine  feet,  and  current  one  and  a  half 
mile  per  hour.  Taking  four  and  a  half  as  the  average 
depth,  the  discharge  will  be  4,860  cubic  feet.  I  only 
give  this  to  show  the  correctness  of  my  own  measure- 
ments. 

From  the  Bara  Lacha  pass  to  Aknur,  the  length  of 
the  Chendb  is  380  miles,  and  the  whole  fall  is  16,600 
feet,  or  40*8  feet  per  mile.  From  Aknur  to  Mithankot 
the  length  is  670  miles  in  a  south-south-west  direction, 
and  the  whole  length  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 
the  Indus  is  950  miles. 

•  BumeB*  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  46. 
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During  the  dry  season  the  Chen&h  is  fordable  in  many 
places  between  Sodra  and  Ranmagar.  Opposite  Sodra 
in  1848  there  was  a  good  ford,  crossing  no  less  than 
seven  branches  of  the  stream.  The  Ramnagar  ford  was 
open  during  the  whole  of  our  operations  in  December 
1848,  and  January  and  Eebruary  1849.  The  other  fords 
were  constantly  liable  to  shift,  but  three  days  before  the 
battle  of  Gujrat  I  discovered  a  good  ford  between  Yazir- 
abad  and  Bamnagar,  by  which  Brigadier  Markham's 
brigade  crossed  the  Chendb  on  the  19tb  Eebruary. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  maxiTnum  dis- 
charge of  the  Chen4b  during  July  and  August.  Macart- 
ney measured  it  in  July  at  Y azirabad,  when  the  stream 
was  7,590  feet  (nearly  one  mile  and  a  half)  broad,  with 
a  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  and  a  current  of  five  miles  an 
hour ;  but  these  data  are  too  vague  for  even  an  approxi- 
mate result.  The  depth  for  one  half  of  this  breadth  was 
probably  not  more  than  one  or  two  feet. 

In  July  1889,  I  found  the  main  channel  of  the 
Chen&b  above  Yazirabad  to  be  2,760  feet  broad,  but  the 
depth  could  not  be  ascertained  with  any  certainty ;  in 
many  places  it  was  more  than  eighteen  feet.  The  mean 
depth  was  probably  about  nine  feet,  and  if  we  allow  two 
and  a  half  miles  as  the  average  rate  of  the  current,  the 
maYimum  discharge  would  be  66,000  cubic  feet,  or  with 
the  six  small  branches  to  the  westward,  not  less  than 
60,000  cubic  feet.  The  increase  of  the  Indus  is  nine- 
fold, while  that  of  the  Ganges  is  fifteen-fold»  The  mean 
between  these  is  twelve-fold,  which,  if  applied  to  the 
Chendb,  would  give  a  discharge  of  54,600  cubic  feet  for 
the  maximum.  The  actual  ma>yimum  discharge  is  pro- 
bably between  50,000  and  60,000  cubic  feet. 
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IX.— THE  EiVI  mVER 

The  Rdvi  is  the  smallest  of  the  Fanj&b  rivers.  In  the 
hills  it  is  generally  called  Bdw&  or  B&wati,  which  is  only 
a  spoken  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Tr&vati,  from  which  the 
Greeks  made  Hydraotes.  The  Rdvi  is  formed  of  three 
principal  branches, — ^the  'R&n  proper,  the  holy  Budhil, 
and  the  Nad,  which  make  a  triple  junction  below  Wulds, 
in  the  district  of  Chamba.  I  have  seen  all  these  rivers 
myself,  and  am  indeed  the  only  European  who  has  yet 
visited  the  head-waters  of  this  stream. 

The  Rdvi  rises  in  the  petty  dismembered  state  of 
Bang&l,  in  N.  latitude  32''  20^  and  E.  longitude  77^  0'. 
It  takes  at  first  a  south-westerly  course,  and  then  bend- 
ing to  the  north-west  receives  its  principal  tributaries  at 
WulAs,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  its  source.  Its 
highest  springs  rise  at  the  junction  of  the  Dhaola  Dhar 
and  Lahul  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than 
16,000  feet.  As  the  height  of  the  river  at  WulAs  is  only 
5,000  feet,  the  fall  is  183*3  feet  per  mile.  Erom  WuMs 
to  Bisoli  it  continues  its  easterly  course  for  fifty  miles, 
and  then  turns  to  the  south-west  for  twenty  miles,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tirikot,  where  it  enters  the  plains. 
Its  whole  length  is  only  130  miles,  while  its  fall  is 
15,000  feet,  or  115*4  feet  per  mile. 

The  sacred  Budhil  rises  in  the  Lahul  mountains,  to  the 
north  of  the  Bdvi.  Its  whole  course  is  not  more  than 
thirty-five  miles  from  east  to  west,  while  the  fall  is 
11,000  feet,  or  314*3  feet  per  mile.  Below  Barmawar, 
the  former  capital  of  Chamba,  the  Budhil  is  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge  formed  of  spars  covered  with  loose 
planks.  The  width  is  four  and  a  half  feet,  the  span 
sixty-eight  feet,  and  the  height  above  the  river  ninety* 
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eight  feet.  This  bridge  has  a  hand-rail  knee  high  on 
each  side.  A  petty  feeder  of  the  Budhil  rises  in  the 
small  and  holy  lake  of  Mani  Mah^s. 

The  Nai  river  rises  on  the  western  face  of  the  Kali 
Debi  mountain,  in  the  Lahul  range.  Its  general  course 
is  to  the  south-west,  and  its  whole  length  is  only  thirty 
miles.    Its  fall  is  therefore  366*6  feet  per  mile. 

The  BAw&  or  B4wati,  just  above  the  junction  of  the 
Budhil  and  Nai  at  Wulds,  is  spanned  by  a  birchen-rope 
suspension-bridge  116  feet  in  length.  It  is  therefore 
about  double  the  size  of  the  Budhil  river.  Below  WuMs 
the  road  leaves  the  river  and  crosses  over  the  mountains, 
to  avoid  the  precipitous  cliffs  which  overhang  the  stream. 
At  Mahila,  ten  miles  above  Chamba,  the  Bdvi  is  crossed 
by  another  suspension-bridge  of  169  feet  span.  Between 
the  bridge  and  Chamba  the  river  takes  a  sudden  sweep 
to  the  left,  between  overhanging  rocks  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  apart.  A  curling  wave  returns  to  meet  the 
rushing  stream,  and  a  shower  of  mist  is  perpetually 
rising  from  the  shock.  Then  all  is  smooth,  and  the 
stream  pours  headlong  into  a  gulf  below,  and  is  instantly 
dashed  back  by  the  opposing  rocks  in  a  huge  curling 
wave. 

Just  below  Chamba  the  Edvi  receives  a  considerable 
feeder  from  the  north.  This  is  the  Sdw&,  or  S&r  Nala, 
which  rises  in  the  Saj  Joth,  in  the  Lahul  range.  On 
entering  the  plains  the  Bdvi  takes  a  south-westerly 
course  past  Lahore  for  430  miles  to  Chichawatni,  where 
it  turns  to  the  west,  and  after  seventy  miles  more  £alls 
into  the  Chendb  below  Sirdarpur.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Bdvi  from  its  source  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Chendb  is  630  miles,  and  its  minimum  discharge  is  2,700 
cubic  feet.  The  BAvi  is  fordable  throughout  the  winter 
season,  but  the  bed  is  full  of  quicksands. 
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X.— THE  BTIs  EIVER 

The  By&s  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  Fanjdb 
rivers,  from  its  source  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below 
Mirthal.  Its  Sanskrit  name  is  Fipdaa,  from  which  the 
Greeks  made  Hyphasis  and  Bibasis.  The  common  name 
of  Byds  is  deriyed  from  the  small  pool  at  the  source  of 
the  riyer,  which  is  called  Yyds  Bikhi  or  Yy&sa  Rishi. 
This  sacred  spot  is  situated  in  the  B/otang  pass,  at  the 
head  of  the  Kullu  yalley,  in  N.  ktitude  32''  2&\  and  E. 
longitude  77^  lO"*  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Eor  seventy-five  miles  the  river  flows  nearly 
due  south  past  Sult&npur,  the  capital  of  Kullu,  to  the 
village  of  I^i,  where  it  is  joined  by  two  large  tributa- 
ries,— ^the  Sainj  and  the  Tirthan.  Above  this  it  receives 
the  Farbati  and  the  Gbmati  rivers  from  the  east,  besides 
many  smaller  streams.  The  Gbmati  is  fordable  with 
difficulty,  but  the  others  can  only  be  crossed  by  bridges. 
The  Sainj  has  a  course  of  about  fifty  miles,  the  Farbati 
and  the  Gbmati  of  forty  miles,  and  the  Tirthan  of  thirty 
miles.  From  the  source  to  Larji  the  Ml  is  9,400  feet, 
or  125-3  feet  per  mile.  From  Larji  the  Byds  sweeps 
suddenly  to  the  westward  through  a  narrow  chasm  in 
the  rocks  several  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  stream  is 
deep  and  rapid,  but  before  the  wearing  down  of  this 
deft  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  must  have 
been  submerged.  From  Larji  to  Mandi  the  distance  is 
not  more  than  twenty-five  miles,  while  the  fall  is  1,000 
feet,  or  forty  feet  per  mile. 

The  Byds  continues  its  westerly  course  through  this 
narrow  channel  to  Mandi,  above  which  it  receives  the 
Ul  river  from  the  north,  and  the  Sukhet  river  from  the 
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south.  The  former  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  the  latter  about  thirty  miles.  At  Mandi  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  boat  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
but  during  the  height  of  the  seasonal  floods  the  cur- 
rent is  too  strong  for  a  boat,  and  the  passage  is  then 
made  on  inflated  skins.  Between  Sultanpur  and  Larji 
the  river  can  only  be  crossed  on  skins,  but  from 
Sultanpur  upwards  it  is  spanned  in  many  places  by 
spar  bridges. 

From  Mandi  to  Mirthal  the  general  direction  of  the 
river  is  to  the  west ;  but  the  course  is  very  winding,  and 
the  length  cannot  be  less  than  160  miles.  Between 
these  points  it  receives  several  large  streams  from  the 
north,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Binwa,  the  Nigwal, 
the  Bdn-G^ga,  the  Gaj,  and  the  Chakki. 

The  Bmwa  rises  in  the  Dhaola  Dhar  range,  and  after 
a  southerly  course  of  forty  miles  past  Baijndth  falls  into 
the  Byds  opposite  Kamalagarh.  The  road  from  Kangra 
and  Mandi  ascends  this  stream  to  its  source,  and  crosses 
over  the  Sural  pass  into  Chamba  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Bdvi. 

The  Nigwal  rises  in  the  same  range,  and  after  a 
southerly  course  of  forty  miles  through  the  beautiful 
districts  of  F&lam,  falls  into  the  Byds  opposite  the  large 
town  of  Shujanpur-Tira. 

The  Bdn-Oanga  is  formed  of  two  principal  feeders, — 
the  B&a-Ghmga  and  the  Fat41-Ganga,  which  rise  in  the 
Dhaola-Dhar,  and  join  immediately  below  the  fort  of 
Kangra.  The  general  direction  as  far  as  Kangra  is 
south-west,  but  below  the  fort  the  stream  winds  very 
much,  and  changes  its  direction  first  to  the  south  and 
then  to  the  west  as  far  as  Haripur  and  Guler,  from 
whence  it  resumes  its  south-west  direction,  and  M\&  into 
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the  By&s  at  the  village  of  Nirey&na,  after  a  course  of 
about  sixty  miles  through  the  district  of  Katoch. 

The  Oaj  or  Ohar^Ocy  is  one  of  the  largest  feeders  of 
the  Byds,  and  was  thought  worthy  of  mention  by  Abu 
Siih&n,  who  accompanied  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  to  Kangra. 
It  is  formed  of  the  tmited  streams  of  the  Graj,  the  Kohli, 
the  Br&l,  the  Debar,  and  the  Bhet,  all  of  which  rise  in 
the  Dhaola  Dhar  range,  and  flow  to  the  south  through 
the  district  of  Guler.  The  whole  length  of  the  Gaj  to 
its  junction  with  the  Byds  below  Siba  is  not  less  than 
sixty  miles. 

The  Cfhakki  rises  in  the  western  end  of  the  Dhaola 
Dhar,  and  is  the  smallest  and  longest  of  all  these 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Byds.  ItB  whole  length  from 
its  source  near  the  ChuM  pass  to  its  junction  with  the 
Byds  at  Biydnpura  below  Mirthal  is  not  less  than 
seventy  miles. 

On  the  south  the  By  ds  receives  only  one  feeder  of  any 
consequence, — ^the  Kunih&r,  which  joins  it  a  few  nules 
above  Nadon ;  but  except  in  the  rains,  it  contains  very 
little  water. 

l^Tom  Mandi  to  Mirthal,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  the 
ML  of  the  river  is  only  1,600  feet,  or  10*6  feet  per  mile. 
The  whole  fall  from  the  source  to  Mirthal  is  12,000  feet, 
or  forty-eight  feet  per  mile.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Byds  maint>a.iT)R  its  supranacy  as  the  most  beautiful 
river  in  the  Fanjdb.  Erom  Biydnpura,  below  Mirthal, 
the  Byds  flows  in  a  south  and  south-westerly  direction 
past  the  towns  of  Bahila,  Bhairowal,  and  Govindwdl,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Sutluj  at  Hariki-patan,  a  distance 
of  100  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  Byds,  from  its 
source  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sutluj,  is  350  miles,  and 
its  minimum  discharge  is  not  less  than  3,000  cubic  feet. 
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On  the  10th  Novemher,  1888,  I  measured  the  Byds  a 
few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Sutluj.  Its  breadth 
was  450  feet,  and  its  greatest  depth  seven  feet  four 
inches.  Its  greatest  surfisu^  velocity  was  4*04  feet  per 
second,  or  a  little  more  than  two  miles  and  three-quar- 
ters per  hour*  The  discharge  was  then  3,425  cubic  feet, 
from  which  we  may  calculate  the  minimum  discharge  at 
not  less  than  3,000  cubic  feet. 

During  the  melting  of  the  snows  the  Byds  rises  every 
night  in  the  plains  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  and  a  half. 
It  attains  its  maYimum  in  the  morning  and  subsides 
during  the  day.  When  I  was  ma.king  the  bridges  at 
6ovindw&L  for  the  passage  of  the  army  in  March,  1846, 
I  pitched  my  tent  on  the  sand  dose  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  in  the  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  one  line  of 
tent-pegs  completely  under  water.  This  rise  is  caused 
by  the  melted  snows  of  the  Dhaola  Dhar,  which  are 
brought  down  during  the  day  by  the  Binwa,  the 
Nigwal,  the  B^-Gkmga,  and  the  Glaj,  and  which  do  not 
reach  Bhairowal  and  Gk)vindw41  until  past  midnight  of 
the  second  day,  after  a  lapse  of  36  hours.  The  Byds  is 
fordable  in  many  places  in  the  plains. 


XI.— THE  STITLTJJ  EIVEE. 

The  Stttluf  is  the  largest  and  longest  of  all  the  Fanjdb 
rivers.  Its  Sanskrit  name  is  Satadru^  or  the  *'  hundred 
channelled,''  from  which  the  Ghreeks  made  Hesudros  and 
Zadadros ;  but  the  common  names  throughout  the  hills 
are  Satludr,  or  Satrudr,  and  Sutluj.  The  Tibetans  call 
it  Zang-chhen^kha-bab^  or  ^^  elephant-mouth-fed  "  river, 
according  to  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the  descent 
of  rivers  from  animals'  mouths. 
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The  rise  of  the  Sutluj  in  the  holy  lakes  of  Manasaro- 
vara  and  Edwan-Hrad  has  heen  satisfiactorily  ascertained 
by  the  adventurous  journeys  of  Captain  H.  Strachey  and 
Lieut.  H.  Strachey.  The  most  remote  sources  of  the 
Sutluj  are  the  eastern  feeders  of  the  holy  lakes,  in  N. 
latitude  30°  35',  and  E.  longitude  81°  35'.  Numerous 
small  streams  flow  from  all  sides  into  the  great  lake  of 
Manasaroyara,  which  overflows  at  its  north-eastern 
comer  into  the  lake  of  Bdwan-Hrad.  Erom  this  point 
to  its  junction  with  the  Spiti  river,  at  the  base  of  Forgyal, 
the  Sutluj  takes  a  west-north-westerly  direction  through 
a  country  but  little  known,  but  which  I  believe  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus.  Erom 
its  source  to  the  confluence  of  the  Spiti  river  the  length 
of  the  Sutluj  is  280  miles,  and  the  whole  fall  is  9,400 
feet,  or  33*8  feet  per  mile. 

Erom  the  base  of  Forgyal  to  Bildspur  the  Sutluj  takes 
a  west-south-westerly  direction  for  180  miles.  In  this 
part  the  fall  increases  to  thirty-nine  feet  per  mile,  and 
the  river  becomes  a  furious  torrent.  Many  old  channels 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  Sutluj  once  flowed  at  a  higher 
level,  and  that  all  the  alluvial  flats  must  have  been  the 
deposits  of  a  series  of  lakes.  Eddy-worn  holes  also  may 
be  seen  high  up  in  the  rock,  even  up  to  1,000  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  river.  Two  of  these  ancient 
channels  are  on  the  left  bank,  one  just  above  Rampur, 
and  the  other  opposite  the  Wongto  bridge.  The  Eampur 
channel  is  150  feet  above  the  stream,  and  100  feet  broad, 
between  large  dykes  of  quartz,  the  intervening  mica- 
slate  having  been  scooped  out  for  some  depth.  A  little 
higher  up,  the  river  has  made  a  perpendicular  cut 
through  one  of  these  quartzose  dykes  about  sixty  feet 
deep. 
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From  Bil&spur  the  Sutluj  makes  a  sudden  sweep  to 
the  north-west,  and  then  hack  again  to  the  south-east, 
round  the  end  of  the  lowermost  range  of  hills,  and  finally 
enters  the  plains  at  Biopar.  The  distance  is  100  miles, 
and  the  &31  ahout  600  feet,  or  five  feet  per  mile.  The 
3¥hole  length  of  the  Sutluj,  from  its  source  heyond 
Manasoravara  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  Biopar,  is  560 
miles,  and  the  whole  fall  about  17,000  feet,  or  thirty 
feet  per  mile.  Erom  Biopar,  the  Sutluj  takes  an  easterly 
durection  for  120  miles  past  Lodiana,  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Byasat  Hari-ki-patan,  beyond  which  it  flows  to  the 
south-west  for  400  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Chen&b 
opposite  TJch.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  is,  there- 
fore, 1,080  miles,  or  130  miles  more  than  the  length  of 
the  Chendb* 

The  minimum  discharge  of  the  Sutluj  at  Eopar  is 
5,400  feet.  As  a  small  addition  must  be  made  for  the 
Sirsa  Nadi,  the  Kali  Yehi,  and  the  Dhaoli  Yehi,*  we  may 
reckon  the  discharge  of  the  Sutluj,  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Byds,  at  5,500  cubic  feet,  or  just  1,000  cubic 
feet  more  than  that  of  the  Chendb.  The  Sutluj  is  ford- 
able  in  many  places  above  the  junction  of  the  Byds, 
below  which  it  becomes  deeper,  and  is  usually  called  the 
Ghara  river. 

like  the  other  Funjdb  rivers,  the  Sutluj  has  a  daily, 
rise  and  fall,  owing  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
melted  snows.  On  29th  May,  at  Kepu,  below  Kotgarh, 
I  measured  a  rise  of  ten  inches,  the  higher  level  being 
obtained  at  3  a.m.  In  July  the  Spiti  river  at  Kyi 
attained  its  maximum  of  four  inches  and  a  half  at 

*  In  November,  1888,  I  meaBured  the  Kali  Yehi  and  Dhaoli  Yehi, 
and  found  that  each  of  them  diacharged  a  little  more  thlm  100  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

K 
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3  P.M.  This  is  in  £bu^  the  hour  at  which  I  have  found 
that  all  these  snow-fed  streams  reach  their  highest  level. 
If»  therefore,  we  assume  that  the  Sutluj,  at  the  mouth  of 
its  last  great  feeder,  the  Baspa,  reaches  its  rnaximum  at 
3  P.M.,  we  shall  obtain  a  mean  Telocity  of  six  miles  and 
a  quarter  per  hour  as  far  as  Kepu,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles. 


Xn.— THE  SPITI  MVEE. 

The  Spiti  river,  which  is  perhaps  as  large  as  the  Sutluj 
itself,  is  formed  of  two  principal  branches, — ^the  Spiti  and 
the  F&r&-ti  or  Zang-sum  river.  It  takes  its  rise  near 
the  Bara  Lacha  Pass,  in  N.  latitude  32^  4",  and  E.  longi- 
tude IT  4(y,  at  an  elevation  of  16,600  feet  (the  height  of 
the  Bara' Lacha  Pass).  From  its  source  to  the  village  of 
Mane,  it  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  eighty- 
five  miles,  and  then  turns  to  the  eastward  for  thirty- 
five  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  P&r&  river.  The  iall 
is  6,000  feet,  or  fifty  feet  per  mile.  From  Chang-B;a- 
zing  the  river  turns  to  the  south  for  twenty-five  miles, 
through  a  narrow  rocky  channel  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Sutluj.  The  fall  to  this  point  is  2,000  feet,  or  eighty 
feet  per  mile ;  and  the  whole  fiedl,  throughout  its  entire 
course  of  145  miles,  is  8,000  feet,  or  fifty-five  feet  per 
mile. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Spiti  river  partakes 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Tibetan  streams,  and 
spreads  its  waters  over  a  breadth  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 
It  thus  becomes  fordable,  during  the  winter  season,  as 
far  as  Dangkhar,  where  it  receives  the  Pin  river  from 
the  south.  Below  this,  it  is  crossed  by  several  suspen- 
sion-bridges.   Opposite  Bangrig,  it  is  spanned  by  a  spar 
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bridge  with  a  hurdle  footway.  At  Shdikar,  below  the 
junction  of  the  F&rd,  it  is  crossed  by  another  spar  bridge 
ninety-two  feet  long ;  and  there  is  a  third  wooden  bridge 
between  liya  and  Nako. 

The  F&r&-ti,  or  F4r4  river,  was  considered  by  Alex- 
ander Gerard  to  be  larger  than  the  Spiti ;  but  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  two.  The  F4r4  is  only  a 
very  large  rushing  torrent,  while  the  Spiti  is  a  very  deep 
rapid  river.  The  F4r4  rises  in  the  Parang  Pass,  to  the 
north  of  the  Bara  Lacha  range,  in  N.  latitude  32^  25", 
and  E.  longitude  IT  60',  at  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet. 
It  first  flows  for  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north- 
east, and  for  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east  as  far 
as  Chumur.  Erom  this  point  it  turns  to  the  south-east, 
and  afterwards  to  the  south-west,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Spiti  at  Chang-Bazing.  Its  whole  length  is  130  miles, 
and  its  fall  about  7,500  feet,  or  67*7  feet  per  mile. 

Just  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  there  is  a 
hot  spring  named  Zang-sum,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
P4rd  is  sometimes  called  by  this  name.  Alexander 
Gerard  took  the  Zang-sum  for  another  river,  and  has 
accordingly  entered  it  in  his  map.  But  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  he  mistook  the  Gyu,  a  small  tributary  which 
joins  the  Spiti  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  P4rd,  for 
the  P4rd  itself.  I  surveyed  this  localify  with  some  care, 
and  can  therefore  state  positively  that  Alexander  Gterard 
was  mistaken. 

Eour  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Spiti,  the 
V&t&  river  is  spanned  by  a  single  block  of  granite,  which 
forms  a  vast  natural  bridge  eighty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  breadth  and  depth* 
The  stream  below  is  contracted  to  a  raging  torrent,  not 
more  than  fifteen  feet  in  width. 

K  2 
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Xni.— CATACLYSM  OF  THE  SUTLUJ. 

About  midnight  on  the  26th  day  of  the  month  of 
Kartik,  and  in  the  Sambat  year  1819  (10th  November, 
A.D.  1762),  the  shoulder  of  a  vast  mountain  gave  way, 
and  fell  firom  a  great  height  headlong  into  the  Sutluj. 
The  slip  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot 
springs  at  Seoni,  about  twenty  miles  nort  h  by  west  fom 
Simla,  where  the  river  is  confined  between  precipitous 
cliflTs  that  rise  several  thousand  feet  above  the  stream. 
The  narrow  channel  was  instantly  choked  with  a  vast 
mass  of  rock,  earth,  and  rubbish,  to  a  height  of  more 
than  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  stream  for  the  space  of 
forty  days  was  so  completely  dammed  that  the  water 
ceased  to  flow  below  the  barrier.  The  bed  of  the  Sutluj 
was  reduced  to  a  succession  of  deep  pools,  scattered 
amongst  the  huge  boulders  and  angular  masses  of  rock, 
and  the  people  passed  over  with  dry  feet.  The  waters  of 
the  river  accumulated  till  they  rose  nearly  four  hundred 
feet  in  height  opposite  the  Rana's  residence  at  Bhaji,  and 
the  effect  of  the  obstruction  is  said  to  have  been  felt  as 
high  up  the  river  as  B/dmpur,  a  distance  of  forty  kos,  or 
about  sixty  miles.  At  Bhaji,  a  lofty  semal,  or  cotton- 
tree,  which  was  half-submerged,  is  still  pointed  out ;  and 
as  the  height  of  this  cotton-tree  above  the  Sutluj  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Bana  at  120  yards,  the  rise  of  the  river 
cannot  have  been  less  than  400  feet. 

A  similar  account  was  obtained  by  Alexander  Gterard* 
in  1817,  when  numbers  of  people  who  had  witnessed  the 
flood  were  stiU  alive.  "About  fifty-five  years  since, 
forty  or  fifty  miles  above  this  town  (Bil&spur),  an  im- 

*  Kanawar,  p.  55.  Gerard  says  fi%-fiye  years  ago ;  that  is,  from 
A.D.  1817 ;  which  gives  A.D.  1762,  agreeing  with  my  date. 
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mense  mountain  gave  way,  filled  the  bed  of  the  Sutluj, 
and  arrested  the  stream  for  six  weeks.  During  this 
time  the  inhabitants  were  anxiously  looking  out  for  the 
bursting  of  the  embankment.  When  it  did  give  way, 
the  rush  of  such  an  overwhelming  body  of  water  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  described.  People  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  heights  all  along  from,  the  place  where  the 
stream  was  stopped  as  far  as  Bil&spur,  and  they  gave 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  flood  by  firing  matchlocks. 
The  news  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  whole  of  the  town  was  swept  away." 

This  account  is  not  quite  correct,  for  it  was  only  the 
lower  town  that  was  swept  away,  as  the  houses  of  the 
upper  town,  including  the  B/aja's  palace,  and  several  old 
temples,  are  situated  on  an  elevated  flat  far  above  the 
reach  of  any  inundation.  The  distance  from  Seoni  to 
Bil&spur  is  not  more  than  forty-five  miles  by  the  river, 
and  about  thirty  miles  by  land.  The  wave  of  inundation 
would  therefore  have  reached  Bil&spur  in  three  hours, 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  while  the  news  of 
the  bursting  of  the  barrier  could  have  been  signalled  by 
matchlocks  in  half  an  hour. 

As  my  information  is  derived  from  the  Bana  of  Bhaji, 
in  whose  principality  Seoni  is  situated,  I  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  general  accuracy  of  my  account,  even  in- 
cluding the  statement  that  the  bed  of  the  Sutluj  became 
quite  dry  for  the  space  of  forty  days.  At  first  I  was 
disinclined  to  believe  this  startling  fact,  but  a  little 
reflection  showed  me  that  it  must  have  been  the  case ; 
for  as  the  fall  of  the  Sutluj  in  this  part  of  its  course  is 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  per  mile,  the  accumulated 
waters  must  have  filled  the  bed  of  the  river  for  twenty 
miles  before  they  attained  a  height  of  400  feet,  level 
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with  the  top  of  the  barriw.  To  fill  this  gulf  would 
have  required  the  accumulated  discharge  of  the  river  for 
about  forty  days.  The  miuiTnuTn  discharge  being  5,4iOO 
cubic  feet  at  Bopar,  the  discharge  at  Seoni  in  Noyember 
cannot  be  less  than  5,600  cubic  feet.  This  discharge 
accumulated  for  forty  days  would  have  amounted  to 
19,008,000,000  cubic  feet,  a  mass  of  water  which  would 
only  just  have  been  sufficient  to  fill  the  gulf  in  the  bed 
of  the  Sutluj  for  twenty  miles  above  the  barrier  to  a 
mean  depth  of  200  feet,  with  an  average  breadth  of  900 
feet.  The  flow  of  the  river  must  therefore  have  been 
quite  stopped  below  the  barrier  for  the  whole  period  of 
forty  days. 

When  the  accumulated  waters  once  began  to  pour 
over  the  obstructing  barriw,  the  mass  of  loose  earth  and 
rocks  must  have  been  speedily  cut  up  in  all  directions, 
until  it  soon  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  mighty  body 
of  water ;  and  the  long-imprisoned  river  burst  its  fetters 
and  rushed  headlong  down  its  rocky  channel  in  one 
mighty  wave,  from  fifty  to  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
in  height  This  occurred  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month 
of  'Pamh^  or  the  19th  of  December.  Of  its  progress  in 
the  hills  I  know  nothing  more  than  what  I  have  already 
quoted  from  Gterard  of  the  destruction  of  the  lower  town 
of  BiMtspur.  But  after  reaching  the  plains,  the  mighty 
wave  was  swept  more  and  more  to  the  northward  by  its 
own  speed  off  the  Sewalik  hills  at  Bopar,  and  thus  took 
a  new  course  imder  Phalor  to  the  north  of  the  old  chan- 
nel until  it  joined  the  Byasat  Hari-ki-patan,  where  its 
fiirther  course  to  the  northward  was  stopped  by  the  stiff 
high  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Byds.  From  this 
time  the  Sutluj,  when  swollen  by  the  annual  rains,  con- 
tinued to  pour  its  waters  down  the  new  channel  until 
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about  A.D.  1790,  when  the  whole  body  of  water  finally 
deserted  the  old  bed  by  Lodiana  and  Dharmkot,  and 
joined  the  Byds  at  Hari-ki-patan,  some  thirty  miles  above 
the  former  point  of  junction  at  Pirozpur,  For  six  months 
the  Sutluj  remained  above  its  usual  level  until  the  rise 
of  the  river  in  June,  when  the  last  remains  of  the  once 
mighty  barrier  were  swept  away  by  the  swollen  river. 

The  following  table  embodies  all  the  principal  points 
of  information  contained  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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V.-LAKES  AND  SPEINGS. 


Atx  sheets  of  water  are  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Tsho^  which  is  applied  to  the  smallest  pond  as  well  as 
to  the  largest  lake :  as  Tsho-Md^ha/ni  the  Manasarovara 
Lake,  '^  which  is  about  sixteen  miles  square/'  and 
Kycmg-TshOy  the  "Wild  Horses*  Pond,"  which  is  a  mere 
seasonal  puddle  of  melted  snow.  The  ocean  is  called 
Ot/a-Tsho,  or  the  "Vast  Lake."*  The  proper  appella- 
tion, however,  for  a  small  piece  of  water  is  Tshd-hu; 
but  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  is  so  much  alike 
that  the  di£ference  is  almost  imperceptible.  Li  fact 
none  but  Lamas  ever  make  the  distinction,  either  in 
writing  or  in  utterance.  With  a  single  exception,  all 
the  lakes  of  Lad^  are  land-locked,  and  consequently 
more  or  less  salt;  although  the  time  has  been  when 
every  one  of  them  poured  its  tributary  waters  into  the 
affluents  of  the  Indus. 

The  Pcmgkongi  Lake  is  a  very  long,  narrow  sheet  of 
water,  extending  from  east  to  west  through  the  whole 
length  of  Ruthog,  in  N.  latitude  33°  40',  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chushal,  from  whence  it  trends  to  the  north- 
west for  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  forms  the  boimdary 
between  Laddk  and  B/uthog.     Its  eastern  extremity  is 

*  mTishoy  a  lake ;  rOya-mTshoy  the  great  lake. 

t  mTiho'dPantjiS'kong^  "  Lake  of  the  great  hollow." 


■v^  Ancient  i.ak.e  F-ystem  ol' 
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unknown ;  but  from  the  neighbourhood  of  B/uthog  to  its 
north-western  extremity  beyond  Fangmik,  the  Fangkong 
Lake  is  not  less  than  eighty*fiye  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  about  three  miles.*  The  extent 
of  the  known  portion  is,  therefore,  upwards  of  250  square 
miles,  or  about  the  same  size  as  the  holy  lake  of  Mana* 
sarovara.  The  superior  size  of  this  lake  may  be  inferred 
from  the  probable  etymology  of  its  name,  Fang-kong, 
which  means  the  "  extensive  concavity"  or  hollow ;  or 
JPang-khung,  the  "  extensive  pit."  The  water  is  dear 
and  extremely  salt.f  This  lake  has  been  surveyed  by 
Captain  H.  Strachey,  whose  observations  place  it  at  an 
elevation  of  14,224  feet  above  the  sea.  In  former  ages 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fangkong  Lake  had  an 
outlet  at  its  north-western  extremity,  through  a  gorge 
in  the  limestone  cliffs,  |  into  the  present  scanty  stream 
that  passes  by  Muglib,  and  joins  the  Shayok  river  just 
above  the  village,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  stream^ 
At  some  remote  period,  therefore,  the  waters  of  the 
Fangkong  Lake  must  have  been  fresh ;  a  fact  which  has 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Captain  H.  Strachey's 
discovery  of  fossil  shells  of  the  In/mruea  cmricularia  in 
the  ancient  clay  deposits  above  the  present  level  of  the 
lake.  The  mountain-ranges  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  are  of  limestone,  which  probably 
affects  the  waters  of  the  lake,  as  the  small  pebbles  on  its 
shores  are  firmly  united  together  by  calcareous  matter. 

The  T8hO'B/ul,%  or  "Bitter  Lake,"  is  situated  about 
five  miles  to  the  south  of  Fangkong.  It  is  about  sixteen 
miles  in  length,  and  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  in 

•  Moorcroft,  I.  p.  435.  t  Ibid.  I.  pp.  484-85. 

X  This  gorge  was  traversed  by  Moorcroft  (I.  484.) 
§  Rui-ha  bad,  felid,  bitter. 
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breadth.  Its  waters  are  extremely  bitter.  On  its  shore 
Gaptain  H.  Strachey  likewise  found  fossil  shells  of  the 
LymMBa  (mricularia  and  of  some  kind  of  SeliXj  of  which 
the  specimens  are  perhaps  too  small  to  be  identified  with 
certainty.  The  waters  of  this  lake  must,  therefore,  once 
have  been  fresh. 

The  Tshofnoririj*  or  ^<  Mountain  Lake,"  is  a  very  fine 
sheet  of  water,  about  sixteen  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  derated  district  of  Bukchu, 
in  N.  latitude  82^  50',  and  E.  longitude  78°  15',  at  a 
height  of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  name  is  charac- 
teristic of  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  moimtains,  by 
which  it  is  completely  shut  in.  The  summits  of  these 
mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  20,000  above  the  sea.  To  account  for  its  name, 
the  TAdakifl  have  invented  a  story,  which  though  siUy 
enough,  is  quite  as  good  as  many  that  have  been  gravely 
recorded  by  learned  Greeks.  The  story  was  probably 
originated  by  the  inventive  Kashmiris.  "A  woman 
riding  a  y&k  was  carried  into  the  lake.  At  first  the  y&k 
swam  boldly  out,  and  the  woman  was  delighted:  but 
after  a  time  the  animal  grew  tired,  and  sank  deeper  in 
the  water.  The  woman  {chomo)  became  frightened,  and 
screamed  out  BUBi^  Bi-IUff  until  the  y&k  sank  and  she 

*  Tsh(Mn(hBhi-riy  '*  Lake  Mountainous." — Bunning  water,  being 
active,  is  considered  as  a  male,  as  Tsang-pOy  the  river  of  Tsang  ; — and  still 
water,  being  passive,  as  a  female,  as  Tsho-mo.  Po  and  Mo  are  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  afi&xes,  but  they  are  seldom  used  in  composition. 
Bi  is  a  mountain;  and  Bhi-rv-^^  or  simply  Bhi^^  is  the  adjective, 
mountainous. 

t  A-ra^Oy  commonly  pronounced  Be^e^  or  Bi-ri,  is  the  Tibetan 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  fear.  As  the  word  is  written  with  an  initial 
vowel,  it  is  certainly  borrowed  from  the  Indian  Ari-ari,  for  there  is  no 
word  in  the  Tibetui  language  beginning  with  a  vowel  that  is  not  of 
foreign  origin. 
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was  drowned :  sinoe  which  the  people  have  always  called 
the  lake  Chomo-Biriy 

This  lake  has  no  outlet  at  present,  and  the  waters  are 
consequently  brackish,  although  not  very  perceptibly  so. 
to  the  taste.  But  the  time  has  perhaps  once  been,  when 
the  Tshomoriri  lake  was  a  noble  sheet  of  fresh  water, 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  the  foot  of  the  Nakpo 
Gronding  Pass  to  the  low  ridge  that  now  separates  the 
lake  from  the  bed  of  the  F4r4  river.  When  encamped 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  in  September,  1846,  both  the 
late  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and  myself  estimated  the  height 
of  this  ridge  at  700  feet ;  but  it  must  have  been  somewhat 
more,  as  the  bed  of  the  Parang  river  at  Norbu  Sumdo  is 
16,700  feet.  Prom  this  point,  however,  the  apparent 
height  of  the  ridge  is  not  more  than  160  feet.  This  will 
make  its  actual  height  above  the  lake  between  800  and 
900  feet.  Such,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  depth  of 
the  lake  in  former  days,  if,  as  is  supposed,  it  once  had 
an  outlet  towards  the  Pdrd  river.  In  September,  1846, 
I  was  encamped  for  three  days  on  its  banks.  The  water 
was  beautifully  limpid  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  Here 
and  there  I  observed  white  patches  of  saline  matter,  but 
I  could  not  discover  any  shells.  The  salts  are  hydro- 
chlorate  of  soda  and  hydro-chlorate  of  magnesia.  I 
could  not  see  any  fish  in  the  water,  but  the  wild  fowl 
were  numerous  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  On  the 
16th  September  I  fixed  a  pole  in  the  water,  which  I  ex- 
amined twice  during  that  day,  and  again  early  the  next 
morning ;  but  I  found  no  perceptible  difference  between 
the  levels  of  the  day  and  night.  The  extra  quantity  of 
water  that  is  supplied  during  the  day  by  the  melted  snow 
must,  therefore,  be  compensated  by  the  greater  evapora- 
tion during  the  heat  of  the  day.    In  the  same  month  of 
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the  year,  Dr.  Gerard*  could  not  find  any  water-mark 
above  five  feet,  which  he  consequently  fixed  as  the  lunit 
of  fiuctuation ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  lake  amount  to  so  much  as  one  foot.  In  the  middle 
of  May,  Trebeckt  says  that  it  is  "  frozen  over  sufliciently 
to  be  crossed  by  a  man ; "  and  according  to  the  informa- 
tion that  I  received,  it  is  usually  frozen  over  by  the  end 
of  October.  During  the  winter  there  can  be  no  fiuctua- 
tion of  level,  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  ice  is  protected 
from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  mass  of  snow  about  knee  deep. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  the 
ice  breaks  up  and  melts,  and  by  the  end  of  July  the 
surface  of  the  lake  attains  its  highest  level,  which  from 
the  water-marks  that  I  saw,  cannot  be  more  than  one 
foot  above  the  winter  level. 

Thogji'Chanmo  is  the  name  of  the  "Salt-covered 
Plain,"  t  in  the  nddst  of  which  lies  the  Tsho^ar^  or 
"White  Lake,"  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Hindus  of 
Chamba  and  Bisahar,  Khaori-TalaOj  or  the  Salt  Lake. 
It  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Tshomoriri,  in  N.  latitude  SS^  15',  and  E.  longitude 
IT  50',  at  an  elevation  of  15,684  feet§  above  the  sea.  It 
is  extremely  irregular  in  shape ;  its  greatest  length  from 
east  to  west  being  about  five  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  supplied  at 
its  south-eastern  comer  by  a  small  stream  ten  feet  broad 
and  one  foot  deep,  which  fiows  slowly  from  a  small  fresh- 
water lake.    In  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  where  a 

*  EesearclieB  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  259. 

t  Moorcroft's  Travels,  II.  p.  52. 

X  The  proper  name  is  probably  Thanff-Tgha^hatMnOj  '' Flain-salt- 
full-of." 

§  Dr.  Oerard,  As.  Bes.  Bengal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  260,  makes  the  elevation 
15,500  feet. 
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rocky  promontory  juts  out  into  the  lake,  the  water  is  very 
deep.    On  the  north  and  east  sides  it  is  shallow ;  but  on 
the  west,  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountains  appears  to  be 
continued  beneath  the  surface.    The  water  is  exceed- 
ingly brackish  and  bitter,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground 
on  the  south-eastern  shore  glitters  with  a  saline  matter, 
which  forms  a  thick  crust  of  some  extent.    The  southern 
road  passes  over  this  vast  cake  of  salt,  which  cracks  and 
crunches  beneath  the  feet  of  the  traveller.    The  salt  is 
natron,  or  sub-carbonate  of  soda.     On  all  sides  the 
mountains    still    retain    the   ancient    beach-marks   in 
distinct  lines,  at  all  heights  up  to  about  160  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  lake.    In  the  numerous  deposits 
of  fine  alluvial  clay,  both  white  and  yellow,  we  found 
myriads  of  fossil  shells  of  the  JUgmmBa  auviculoHa^  and 
a  few  specimens  of   a    OyclaSi  preserved    inside  the 
LymnsBa.    When  these  animal  a  existed,  the  lake  must 
have  formed  a  vast  sheet  of  fresh  water  with  a  narrow 
passage  to  the  westward,  which  connected  it  with  a 
second  and  larger  lake,  that  must  have  covered  the  whole 
of  the  present  plain  from  Kyang,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Thung  Lung  Pass  to  the  forks  of  the  Sum  GFal  river,  a 
length  of  about  thirty-five  miles.    In  the  day  deposits 
of  this  plain,  as  well  as  in  the  connecting  gorge,  we 
found  myriads  of  the  same  fossil  shells  {Zymnaa  aurU 
cukma)  before  mentioned.    The  Tsho-kar  lake  abounds 
with  many  kinds  of  water-fowl,  espedaUy  with  wild  geese 
and  wild  dud^s.    To  the  south  of  the  Tsho-kar  there  is 
a  small  fresh-water  lake  of  no  great  depth,  that  supplies 
the  salt-water  lake.    It  is  a  very  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Kycmg^  or  wild  horse. 
The  Ttmam  Taho  is  a  small  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the 
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bed  of  the  Yunam  riyer,  which  flows  through  it.  In 
former  times  it  must  have  been  of  some  extent,  and  of 
considerable  depth.  When  I  saw  it,  in  September,  1846, 
it  was  only  1,000  yards  long  and  500  yards  broad. 
Moorcroft  was  informed  '^  that  it  had  been  more  exten- 
siye,  but  had  been  contracted  by  the  falling  into  it  of 
masses  of  rock."  The  gradual  decrease  in  size  has, 
however,  been  brought  about  by  a  very  different  cause ; 
by  the  constant  wearing  away  of  the  rocky  barrier,  which 
once  dammed  the  river  about  one  mile  below  the  present 
end  of  the  lake.  Between  these  pomts  the  river  has 
worn  a  channel  through  a  mass  of  fine  cream-coloured 
day,*  which  once  formed  the  bed  of  the  Tunam  lake. 
I  found  the  lake  of  a  very  pale  yellowish  colour,  which 
it  had  received  from  the  cream-coloured  day  deposits  in 
the  bed  of  a  small  stream  upwards  of  half  a  mile  above 
the  lake.  The  extreme  length  must  once  have  been 
about  three  miles,  and  the  breadth  varying  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  more  than  a  mile. 

The  HAnU'Taho  is  the  lai^st  sheet  of  fresh  water 
that  to  my  knowledge  exists  in  Lad4k.  The  extent  of 
open  water  is  not  great,  but  the  whole  extent  of  swamp 
is  between  three  and  four  miles  in  length.  It  is  prind- 
pally  supplied  by  a  rivulet  called  the  Kongra-chu,  which 
drains  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  to  the  westward  of 
the  Tshomoriri  lake  as  far  south  as  the  L&nak  Pass.  A 
second  feeder  flows  from  a  southern  range  of  mountains, 
that  divide  Bukchu  from  the  Chinese  district  of  Chu- 
mur-ti.  A  third  small  stream,  which  joins  it  from  the 
north-west,  is  fiill  of  fish,  which  attain  a  size  of  fourteen 
or  fiifteen  inches.    To  the  east  of  the  lake  is  situated  the 

*  Moorcroft,  I.  p.  217,  also  notices  this  fine  clay. 
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picturesque  monastery  of  Hanl^^  on  the  end  of  a  rocky 
spur  about  500  feet  above  the  plain.  Bound  the  foot  of 
this  spur  the  waters  of  the  lake  find  an  outlet  into  the 
long  and  level  plain  of  Mangkang,  through  which  the 
IIanl6  rivulet  winds  from  side  to  side  for  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  Towards  the  northern  end  of  the  valley 
there  are  several  low  flat-topped  hills^  with  large  masses 
of  alluvial  day  deposits  still  adhering  to  them  in  hori- 
zontal strata.  As  the  total  fall  from  Hanl6  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  valley  cannot  be  more  than  160  feet, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hanl6  Tsho  once 
covered  the  whole  of  these  level  plains,  and  formed  a 
noble  lake  fully  forty  miles  in  length  by  fifteen  miles  in 
extreme  breadth,  to  the  south  of  Hanl6.  The  plain  is 
now  pretty  thickly  covered  with  Pdmd  or  Tibetan  furze, 
which  here  grows  to  the  unusual  height  of  three  and 
four  and  even  five  feet. 

Small  pieces  of  water  are  numerous  all  over  Lad&k, 
but  none  that  I  have  seen  are  deserving  of  notice  for 
any  peculiarity,  excepting  the  celebrity  of  their  names. 
Two  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the  Ayin 
AkbarL*  '^  Erom  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  Keetwar 
(Elashtwar)  issue  two  springs,  one  called  Chandra  and 
the  other  Bh&g&;  *  *  they  unite  their  streams  and  are 
then  called  Chandra  Bh^igi,"  which  is  the  well-known 
Sanscrit  name  of  the  Chendb.  The  Suraj  Dal  is  a  small 
oblong  sheet  of  clear  green  water,  dammed  at  the 
western  end  by  masses  of  splintered  rock  that  have 
&llen  firom  above.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
and  only  half  as  broad.  A  small  rill  of  melted  snow 
flows  into  it  from  the  east ;  but  the  rill  is  altogether  so 

♦  Gladwin's  Ayin  Akbaii,  U.  p.  108. 
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indgnificanti  that  the  Suraj  Dal  may  fairly  be  considered, 
as  it  is  reputed  to  be,  the  source  of  the  Bhdgd  river* 
But  the  Chandra  Dal,  although  double  the  size  of  the 
Suraj  Dal,  is  situated  at  least  twenty-flye  miles  below 
the  real  source  of  the  Chandra  river,  in  the  Bara  Lacha 
Pass.  It  is,  howeyer,  always  spoken  of  as  the  source  of 
the  Chandra  river.  Dal  is  a  Kashmiri  term  for  any 
sheet  of  water,  whether  large  or  small :  but  it  is  also  a 
Tibetan  word,  signifying  "  still,  quiet."* 

Many  hot  springs  exist  in  different  parts  of  Laddk ; 
but  the  best  known  are  those  of  Kubra,  Fuga,  and 
Chushul.  The  first  two  were  visited  by  Moorcroft,  who 
found  the  waters  ''  quite  clear,  and  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture of  167^,  at  mouths  distant  two  hundred  yards  from 
each  other."    Below  the  springs  were  beds  of  soda. 

The  hot  springs  of  JPuga,i  I  have  myself  examined. 
The  springs  occur  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  called  the 
B/ulang-chu,  for  a  length  of  about  two  miles.  The 
springs  vary  in  strength,  from  gentle  bubbling  to  strong 
ebullition,  and  in  temperature  from  80^  to  148^  the 
hottest  containing  chloride  of  soda  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  solution,  and  those  of  low  temperature  con- 
taining chloride  and  borate  of  soda,  both  in  solution. 
Sulphur  occurs  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  rivulet  in 
pure  transparent  crystals,  and  in  thin  laminsB  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  gypsum  rock.  The  volcanic  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fuga  is  something  like  that  of  the  Tuscan 
lagoons  near  Monte  Cerbole,  which  now  supply  Europe 
with  the  same  minerals :  "  These  lagoons  consist  of 
springs  in  a  furious  state  of  ebullition,  whose  vapours: 

•  Dal,  "  quiet ;"  compare  the  Engliah  «  duU." 
t  Bu-ga,  a  hole. 
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contain  boradc  add,  and  the  groond  is  oovered  with 
crystallizations  of  sulphur  and  other  minerals.'**  The 
volcanic  agency  is  still  active  in  Tuscany;  in  Lad&k, 
though  not  ertinct,  it  is  evidently  dying. 

The  hot  spring  of  Chushul  was  visited  by  Moorcroft 
and  Trebeck.  It  is  without  taste  or  smell,  but  is  said  to 
have  medicinal  properties.    Its  temperature  is  96^. 

*  MKTaUocVs  Commeroial  Dichonaiy— Art.  Borax. 
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L— EOADS. 

Ik  Tibetan  every  road  is  called  Lam;  but  the  high- 
roads are  distingxushed  by  the  name  of  Lam-chhen^  or 
"  Great  Roads,"  and  Oya  Lam^  or  "  Passable  Roads."* 
The  principal  road  is  that  between  TTimtmmV  and  Yar- 
kand ;  the  next  in  importance  is  the  road  to  Lhasa,  yi& 
Graro,  and  the  third  is  that  which  leads  through  Rukchu, 
L^ul,  and  Kullu,  to  the  cities  of  Nurpiir,  Amritsar, 
and  Ludiana.  Some  of  the  other  roads,  though  not 
much  frequented  by  merchants,  are  still  deserving  of 
notice,  as  they  have  on  three  different  occasions  been 
made  use  of  by  the  conquerors  of  Lad&k.  About  A.D. 
1600,  the  Musalmans  of  Balti,  under  Ali  Sher,  invaded 
Lad&k  on  the  west  by  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  In  1686, 
the  Sokpos  or  SacsB  invaded  it  on  the  east  by  the  Rudok 
road ;  and  in  1834,  the  Hindus  of  Jammu,  under  Zora- 
war  Sing,  invaded  it  on  the  south  by  the  route  from 
Kashtwar  into  Sum.  Moorcroft  mentions  another  com- 
mercial line  between  India  and  Kotan,t  ''which  was 
frequented  in  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan  and  closed  by  the 
Chinese  subsequently  to  their  acquisition  of  Kashgar." 

*  Lamy  a  road  \  Lcm-chken^  a  great  road ;  h^rOyarlam^  a  passable  road, 
t  Transactions  Boyal  Asiat.  Soc.,  I.  p.  55. 
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In  another  place*  he  says  that  this  road  ran  through 
Garo  and  Buthog  to  Sarikia,  half-way  hetween  Tarkand 
and  Kotan ;  and  in  a  third  placet  he  states  that  &om 
Budok  across  the  mountains  to  Kotan  is  a  journey  of 
three  or  four  days  only.  Now  hoth  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphers and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  agree  in  placing 
Kotan  in  "N.  latitude  37^  or  just  three  and  a  half  degrees, 
or  about  260  miles,  to  the  north  of  Budok.  The  journey 
must  therefore  be  one  of  three  or  four  weeks,  instead  of 
three  or  four  days.  The  only  probable  explanation  of 
Moororoft's  statement  is,  that  the  frontier  of  Kotan  is 
only  three  or  four  days'  journey  from  Budok.  His  very 
mention  of  Sarikia,  a  place  half-way  between  Tarkand 
and  Kotan,  shows  that  Moorcroft  must  have  known  the 
true  distance  of  Kotan,  as  his  own  munshi,  Izzet  XJllah, 
makes  Sarighout  (or  Sarikia)  just  thirteen  marches  from 
lA.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
days'  journey  from  Budok.  The  road  from  India  to  the 
Niti  Pass,  through  Garo  and  Budok  to  Tarkand,  is, 
therefore,  the  same  as  that  from  Lhasa  to  Tarkand,  by 
the  valley  of  the  Indus.  The  two  routes  join  at  Garo, 
and  follow  the  Indus  to  Kak-jung,  from  whence  the 
traveller  may  proceed  either  down  the  Indus  to  L6,  and 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Shayok  river,  or  he  may 
cross  the  Tsaka  Ld  and  proceed  direct  to  the  Shayok  by 
Chushal  or  Fangkong. 

The  different  roads  that  lead  to  L6,  on  all  sides,  are 
the  following : — 

1.  The  western  road  from  Kabul  and  the  Punjab, 
through  Kashmir. 

2.  The  south-western  road  from  the  central  Punjab, 
through  Jammu,  Kashtwar  and  Zanskar  to  L6.     A 

•  Travel*,  I.  p.  878.  t  Travels,  I.  p.  361. 
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branch  of  this  road  runs  from  Zanskar  through  Bukchn 
to  L^. 

3.  The  southern  road  from  Lahor  and  Amritsar, 
through  Kullu,  Ldhul  and  B/Ukchu  to  L^.  A  branch 
road  from  Bisahar,  vi&  Spiti,  joins  this  road  in  Bukchu. 

4.  The  south-eastern  road  firom  liiasa  to  Gtmo  and  the 
Indus  to  L^.  A  branch  from  India^  yi&  the  Niti  Pass, 
joins  this  road  at  Garo. 

5.  The  eastern  road  from  Chinese  Tartary,  through 
Budok  and  the  yalleys  of  Chushal  and  Sakte  to  L^. 

6.  The  northern  road  from  Tarkand  and  Kotan,  over 
the  Karakorum  mountains  and  down  the  Shayok  and 
Kubra  rivers  to  lA.  The  old  route,  which  is  now  closed 
by  glaciers  that  dam  the  stream,  followed  the  Shayok 
from  its  source  to  Sassar,  and  thence  either  continued 
down  that  riyer,  or  across  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Nubra  river  to  L6. 

7.  The  north-western  road  from  Balti,  vi&  the  Shayok 
and  Indus  rivers,  to  lA. 


II.— iBt.  THE  WBSTBEN  EOAD. 

The  road  from  Kashmir  traverses  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  Lad&k  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Seoji  L&,  at 
the  head  of  the  Dras  river,  to  TA.  From  the  Kashmi- 
rian  Pass  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Dras  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Suru  river,  up  which  it  proceeds  as 
far  as  Kargyil.  Prom  thence  it  ascends  the  Punk  valley 
past  the  fort  and  town  of  Paskyum,  as  far  as  Waka, 
where  it  leaves  the  Waka  river,  and  crosses  the  Namyika 
Pass  (13,000  feet)  to  the  bed  of  the  Kanji  river.  Thence 
over  the  Photo  L&,  an  easy  pass  (13,240  feet),  to  the 
village  of  Lama  Yurru,  from  which  it  follows  the  course 
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of  the  Wanla-chu  to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  below 
the  bridge  of  Khallach,  where  it  crosses  the  river  to  its 
right  bank.  Erom  this  poiut  it  ascends  the  Indus,  past 
the  villages  of  Nurla,  Saspul,  Bazgo,  and  Kyimo,  to 
Fitak,  where  it  leaves  the  river  and  turns  to  the  north- 
east for  a  few  miles  to  the  city  of  L6.  The  whole 
distance  from  Kashmir  to  L6  is  228  miles. 

I  have  travelled  this  road  myself,  and  I  can  vouch  for 
its  being  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  most  easy  routes 
to  be  found  throughout  the  Alpiue  Punjab.  It  is 
{passable  from  March  till  November,  when  it  is  closed 
by  the  vast  masses  of  snow  that  accumulate  on  the 
Kashmir  side  of  the  Seoji  La,  and  which  render  the 
passage  very  dangerous,  both  in  March  and  April  as 
well  as  in  November.  The  greater  portion  of  this  road 
which  lies  in  Lad&k  was  made  by  Zorawar  Sing  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country  in  1834.  The  large  bridge 
over  the  Indus  at  Khallach,  as  well  as  the  smaller  bridges 
on  this  road  over  the  Wanld,  Kanji,  Wakd,  Sum,  and  Dras 
rivers,  were  all  built  by  the  energetic  iuvaders,  who, 
knowing  the  value  of  good  communications,  have  since 
kept  them  in  excellent  repair.  No  road  can  well  be 
worse  than  the  few  marches  on  the  Kashmirian  side  of 
the  pass,  which  are  still  in  the  same  state  as  described 
by  Izzet  UUah*  in  1812 :  ''The  road  is  difficult  and 
rocky,  so  as  to  be  impassable  to  a  mounted  traveller." 
This  is  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  roads  iuto  Lad&k, 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  northern  line 
from  Yarkand  to  L^. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  and  distances  of 
the  stages. 

*  Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine,  IMarch  1825,  p.  104. 
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PROM  KASHMIB  TO  L^^ 

MUes. 

1 

O^ndarBal    .. 

...    d{  .  left  bank  of  Sindh  riyer. 

2 

Kangan 

•  ..    9|    right  bank        ditto. 

3 

Surbara 

...     9f    left    ditto        ditto. 

4 

Gagangip 

...  10|    right  ditto        ditto. 

;6 

Sonamarg 

...     7i    ditto  ditto        ditto. 

6 

■RAltal 

8^    ditto  foot  of  Pass. 

7 

Maten 

...  VS\    cross  the  Seoji  lA  (Pass). 

8 

Drfs 

...  \\\    left  bank  of  Dras  river. 

9 

Jasgund 

7}    on  the  left  bank  (opposite). 

10 

Kharbu 

...  12i    right  bank  ditto. 

11 

Kargyfl 

W\    at  junction  of  Waka  and  Sum  riyer 

12 

Dok     ... 

llf    left  bank  of  Waka  river. 

18 

Molbil 

8f    right  bank        ditto. 

14 

Charak 

...     7^    cross  the  Namyika  Pass. 

15 

Hesku 

Yi.\    right  bank  of  T ^anji  river. 

16 

LamaYumi  . 

9      cross  the  Photo  I^  (Pass). 

17 

Khallach 

8f    cross  the  Indus  by  bridge. 

18 

Nurla  ... 

^    right  bank  of  Indus. 

19 

Hemis-tokpo  . 

B|    ditto           ditto. 

20 

Sdspul... 

...     9f    ditto            ditto. 

21 

...     8      ditto            ditto. 

22 

ThAru 

...  Hi    ditto            ditto. 

23 

L6       

...  IH    ditto            ditto. 
228  miles. 

m.— 2nd.  THE  SOtTTH-WESTEEN  EOAD. 

Durmg  the  first  years  of  the  occupation  of  Laddk  by 
Zorawar  Sing,  the  different  roads  from  Jammu  to  L6 
were  constantly  trayersed  by  the  Dogra  troops,  who 
latterly  always  took  the  route  through  Edshtwdr  and 
Zanskar  in  preference  to  that  of  Kdshtw&r  and  Suru^«— 
which  they  thought  considerably  longer.  Dr.  Thomson 
trayelled  from  Jammu  to  L^,  in  1848,  but  he  took  the 
hill  route,  from  Bhadawdr  to  Chatrgarh.    In  the  same 
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year  he  had  also  travelled  firom  Elashmir  to  Jammu. 
We  are  therefore  able  to  compare  the  route  firom  Jammu 
to  L^,  yi&  Zanskar,  with  that  by  Kashmir.  The  com- 
parison is  altogether  in  fayour  of  the  road  by  Kashmir^ 
with  respect  to  the  facility  of  crossing  the  different 
passes,  which  are  less  lofty  and  much  more  easy  of  ascent 
and  descent  than  those  of  the  other  road.  With  respect 
to  distance,  the  two  roads  are  much  about  the  same. 
The  road  travelled  by  Dr.  Thomson  is  actually  eighteen 
mUes  longer  than  the  route  by  Kashmir;  but  as  the 
route  fi-om  Zanskar  to  L6,  vi&  Marka  and  Kiyo,  is  two 
days'  journey  less  than  that  followed  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  two  roads  by  Kashmir  and  Zanskar  may  be  con- 
sidered about  the  same  length. 

From  Jammu  the  Zanskar  road  proceeds  direct 
through  Bamnagar  to  Bhadarw&r,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
three  miles.  Erom  thence  it  crosses  the  Bhadri-Bhar 
Pass,  10,166  feet,  into  the  Chamba  district,  and  over 
the  Saj-Joth  (14,794  feet)  into  the  valley  of  the  Chandra- 
bhdga  near  Chatrgarh,  a  further  distance  of  116  mUes. 
Erom  the  Chenab  the  road  crosses  the  Bara  Ldcha  range 
by  the  TJmasi-Ld  or  Burdar  Pass  (18,126  feet)  to  Phadam, 
the  chief  town  in  Zanskar,  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles. 
In  this  ru^ed  district  the  road  is  bad  and  difficult.  At 
first  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Zanskar  river  as  far  as 
Chand-Ld,  where  it  enters  the  mountains.  Beyond 
Pangache  it  proceeds  over  another  pass  (16,496  feet)  and 
descends  rapidly  to  the  river,  which  it  crosses  by  the 
Nira  bridge.  From  thence  it  ascends  the  lofty  moun- 
tains  that  bound  Zanskar  on  the  west,  and  enters  the 
Wanld  district  by  the  Sing-gd-LA  (16,952  feet),  fi-om 
which  it  follows  the  Wanld  river  to  Lama  Yurru,  and 
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thence  to  L6,  as  in  the  first  route.  The  lofty  passes  on 
this  road  are  seldom  open  before  June^  and  they  are 
always  closed  by  the  end  of  October. 

The  following  are  the  marches  made  by  Dr.  Thomson 
from  Jammu  to  L6. 


MOm. 

MOm. 

1    Tuton-ki-lni!  (the  mul- 

Brought  forward 

...  189 

benywell)... 

8 

28 

Chiahot 

>  •  •                          • 

8 

2    SarohiSar      ... 

..      7 

24 

Samcham 

■  .  . 

8 

8    Thalaura 

8 

25 

Camp  ... 

•  .  . 

...      6 

4    Bamnagar 

..     10 

26 

Ditto  ... 

»•  • 

5 

5    Ghurta 

7 

27 

Ditto  ... 

•  •  * 

...     10 

6    Pata    ... 

9 

28 

Maitim 

■  •  • 

...     10 

7    Duda 

6 

29 

Fhadam 

•  .  . 

...      9 

8    Camp 

8 

80 

Tongd^ 

•  .  . 

O 

9    Bhadarwar     ... 

..    10 

81 

Chandia 

>  .  a 

...     10 

10    Camp 

..      7 

82 

Somdo 

>  *  a                        < 

..    10 

11    Langem 

8 

88 

Fangache 

•  a  *                      1 

...      9 

12    Dego 

..     11 

84 

Niia    ... 

>•• 

>..        o 

18    Buju 

..     10 

85 

Ynlchmig 

>  a  . 

...      6 

14    Ealtor           

.     11 

86 

Flutaksa 

>  a  a 

...    11 

15    Banderi 

7 

87 

Haunpata 

>  .  .                       1 

•  •a                  O 

16    Camp 

7 

88 

Wanla 

a  a 

..     10 

17    Ditto 

9 

89 

Khallach 

a  . 

..  u 

18    Ditto 

..     12 

40 

Nurla  ... 

m  •                         « 

8 

19    Pargwil          

8 

41 

Saspol... 

•  •                          ■ 

..    10 

20    ARdfaari          

.     10 

42 

Nyimo 

a  . 

..     10 

21    Shol 

9 

48 

•Lk       ... 

.  .                        « 

..    U 

22    Lyundi          

7 

f/     -               »         • 

Total  I 

oilea    . 

..  874 

Gaiiied  forwaid 

.  189 

3 

Prom  Fhadam  there  are  two  other  routes  to  L6,  the 
direct  route  through  Zanskar  and  the  winter  route 
through  Bukchu.  The  latter  was  taken  by  the  Yazir 
Zorawar  Sing,  in  the  winter  of  1835,  when  all  the  passes 
on  the  more  direct  road  had  long  been  dosed. 
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TWO  E0T7TES  PBOM  PHADAM  IN  ZANSEAB  TO  Lt. 


WnrrsB  Botjtb^ 

1 

Muni. 

2 

Yang  JhuL 

8 

Maleng. 

4 

Kina  Jhula. 

5 

Zongmar. 

6 

Chumik  Marpo. 

7 

Tokpo  Soma. 

8 

Chakp. 

9 

Dongch^chan. 

10 

FacUQong. 

11 

Kyang-cho. 

12 

Bnkchin. 

18 

Debraug. 

14 

Qya. 

15 

Mira. 

16 

TJgahi. 

17 

Jbm^. 

18 
19 

Tha^ina  Gk>upa. 
Cbaehot. 

20 

U. 

DiBXOT  BOUTX. 

1 

Tond& 

2 

Jand-UL 

8 

8umdo. 

4 

Dagmocfae. 

5 

Kama  Somdo. 

6 

Babrang. 

7 

Marka. 

8 

Kjo  (Skyo  or  Skio). 

9 

SUngo  (Pass). 

10 

Bumbak. 

11 

Pitak. 

12 

U. 

IV.— Srd.  THE  SOTJTHESIT  BOAD. 

By  this  route  the  shawl  wool  is  brought  to  the  large 
cities  of  Nurpur,  Amritsar,  and  Ludiana,  all  of  which 
make  a  return  in  manufactured  shawls  and  coarse 
brocades.  The  roads  firom  all  these  places  meet  at 
Handi  (the  market)  or  Maudinagur  (market-dty)  on 
the  Byas  river,  the  capital  of  the  small  state  of  that 
name.  From  Nurpur  the  merchants  proceed  yift 
Kangra  and  Baijnath;  firom  Amritsar,  yift  Hushiyarpoor 
and  Nadon ;  and  firom  Ludiana,  yift  B/opar  and  Bilaspur ; 
the  distances  of  the  first  and  last  being  about  120  miles ; 
of  the  second,  about  160  miles. 

From  Mandi  this  road  proceeds  by  the  iron-mines  of 
Eum4n  to  Sult&npur,  the  capital  of  Kullu.     From 
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thence  it  ascends  the  Byas  to  its  source  on  the  B/otang 
Pass  (13,000  feet),  and  descends  upon  the  Chandra  river 
at  Koksar,  the  first  village  in  Lahul,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet.  It  then  follows  the  Chandra  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Bhaga,  opposite  Tandi,  from  whence 
it  ascends  the  latter  to  its  source  in  the  Bara  Lacha 
Pass  (16,500  feet).  Prom  this  pass  it  descends  the 
Yunam  river  into  Bukchu,  and  thence  crosses  the 
Lunga-Lacha  Pass  (17,000  feet)  to  the  triple  confluence 
of  the  Sumgal  river.  There  it  ascends  the  plain  of 
Kyang  to  the  crest  of  the  Thung-Lung  Pass  (17,500  feet), 
from  whence  it  descends  the  Gya  rivulet  to  the  Indus  at 
Ugshi,  and  thence  down  that  river  to  lA.  All  the 
passes  on  this  route  are  easy,  especially  the  Bara  Lacha, 
over  which  a  road  might  be  made  passable  for  carriages, 
so  gradual  is  the  ascent  and  descent.  The  Bara  Lacha 
and  Biotang  Passes  are  generally  closed  in  the  end  of 
October,  and  are  not  open  again  until  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June.  The  most  difGlcult  part  of  this  route 
is  the  crossing  of  the  Chandra  river,  as  the  suspension- 
bridge  of  birchen-twig  ropes  is  annually  overwhelmed 
beneath  a  dense  mass  of  drifted  snow.  In  August, 
1846,  the  late  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and  myself  were 
detained  for  two  days  opposite  Koksar  until  the  bridge 
was  partially  put  up,  when  with  the  assistance  of  plenty 
of  rope,  which  we  had  purposely  carried  with  us,  we 
managed  to  pass  over  all  baggage  without  any  difficulty. 
Prom  Mandi  the  route  is  as  follows : — 

Bfiles. 
1     Kuman  11    an  iron-mine. 


2  Bajaora 

3  Sultanpur 

4  Dwara 


Carried  forward 


14    riglit  bank  of  Byas  riyer. 
9    capital  of  Kullu. 
10    right  bank  of  Bjas  river. 
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Brought  forward 

5  Mon41i 

6  BaLha 

7  Kokaar 

8  Sisu    ... 

9  Ghindla 

10  E&rdang 

11  Kolang 

12  D&rcha 

13  Fatseo 

14  Mongba 

15  Kelang 

16  Charpa 

17  Sumdo 

18  Sumgal 

19  Mure-Tsho 

20  Bukchin 

21  Larsa  ... 

22  Qya    ... 
28  Mini  ... 

24  TJgshi 

25  Marchalang 

26  Chachot 

27  U      ... 


Miles. 
44 
14 
10 
11 
10 

9 
10 
13 
10 

8 
10 
12 

8 
14 
12 
10 

7 
14 

1^ 

n 

11 


right  bank  of  Bjas  river. 

camp  foot  of  Pass. 

cross  the  Botang  Pass. 

right  bank  of  Chandra  river. 

ditto  ditto. 

left  bank  of  Bhaga  river. 

right  bank        ditto. 

ditto  ditto. 

a  rude  stone  bridge. 

foot  of  Pass. 

cross  the  Bara  Lacha. 

mouth  of  Cherpa  river. 

foot  of  Pass. 

cross  Langa  L&;ha  Pass. 

a  small  pond  of  fresh  water. 

Boti  camp. 

foot  of  Pass. 

cross  the  Lunga  L&;ha. 

left  bank  of  Indus, 
ditto         ditto, 
ditto         ditto, 
cross  Indus  bj  bridge. 


Total    ...  283f  miles. 

The  Bisahar  road,  yi&  Kullu,  joins  this  road  at  Sul- 
t&npur,  the  capital  of  Kullu,  from  which  Bampur  is 
eight  marches  dLstant.  Since  1846,  this  road  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  British  goyemment,  and  the 
access  to  Kullu,  both  from  Simla  and  from  Bampur,  is 
now  easy.  The  road  from  Bisahar,  through  Spiti  into 
Biukchu,  joins  the  aboye  road  either  at  the  crest  of  the 
Bara  Lacha  Pass  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Thung  Lung  Pass. 
The  former  is  the  more  easy  route,  but  the  latter  is  the 
more  frequented.  Prom  Bampur  the  road  ascends  the 
Sutluj  riyer  to  the  Wongto  bridge,  where  it  passes  over 
and  enters  the  mountains  to  Bab^.    Prom  thence  it 
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crosses  the  Tari  Pass  (15,282  feet)  into  the  Fin  valley^ 
which  it  descends  to  the  junction  of  the  Pin  riyer  with 
the  Spiti.  The  latter  is  crossed  hy  a  jhula  to  Dangkhar, 
from  whence  the  road  proceeds  to  the  monastery  of  Kyi 
and  up  the  left  bank  of  this  stream  to  Losar,  where  it 
changes  to  the  right  bank.  Beyond  Losar  it  leaves  the 
Spiti  river  and  crosses  the  Kulzum  Pass  (14,821  feet) 
into  the  upper  course  of  the  Chandra  river,  which  is 
quite  uninhabited,  and  ascends  the  stream  to  its  source 
in  the  Bara  Lacha  Pass.  The  other  road  branches  off 
from  the  monastery  of  Kyi  and  crosses  the  Parang  Pass 
(18,602  feet)  into  Bukchu  at  the  source  of  the  Para  river. 
It  then  follows  the  river  to  Norbu  Sumdo,  whence  it 
crosses  a  low  range  of  hills  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
Tshomo-Biri  lake.  Prom  this  lake  it  crosses  the  Nakpo 
Gk)nding  Pass  (18,000  feet)  and  the  Polokonka  Pass 
(16,600  feet)  to  the  Tsho-kar  or  White  Lake,  beyond 
which  it  joins  the  first  road  at  the  foot  of  the  Thung- 
Lung  Pass. 

The  following  are  the  stages  on  the  road  by  the  Bara 
Lacha  Pass. 


1  Gnora 

2  Sar&han 

3  Tdbda 
4*  Nich&r 

5  Yangpa 

6  Laraa ... 

7  Mud   ... 

8  Tangti 

9  Danghkar 
10  Lara  ... 
JLl  Bangrig 
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Miles. 

10    left  bank  of  Sutlej. 

10  ditto  ditto. 

14  ditto  ditto. 
12  ditto  ditto. 

11  cross  the  Sutlej. 
16  cross  the  T^  Pass. 

12  on  Fin  river  in  Spiti. 
12  ditto  ditto. 

15  cross  the  Spiti  Pass. 
&|  left  bank  of  Spiti  river. 
8^  ditto,  halting-ground. 


Carried  forward 


128t 
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MUes. 

Brought  forward     ...  128|^ 

12  Chikyam        10 

18  Kirla 12 

14  Losar 12  right  bank. 

15  Camp 10  foot  of  Pass. 

16  Ditto 9  cross  the  Knlziim  L&. 

17  Ditto 12  left  bank  of  Chandra. 

18  Ditto 14  ditto            ditto. 

19  Ditto 12  ditto           ditto. 

20  Ditto 12  cross  the  Bara  Lacha  Pass. 


282i 
Thence  12  to  L6, 122f  miles. 

Total    ...  855i  miles. 

The  foUowing  axe  the  stages  on  the  road  by  the  Tsho- 
mo-Biri  Lake. 

PBOM  BAMPUB  TO  Li. 

MUet. 

11  Bangrig         129f 

12  Gyihbar         6} 

18    Bongrochan 8|^ 

14    Tratung  Kongma     ...      7    cross  the  Parang  Ptas. 

16    Camp 11 

16  NorbuSumdo  ...  11 

17  TshomoBiri 10    south  end  of  lake. 

18  KorzoGh>npa 18 

19  Samsung       11 

20  Polokonka  Pass        ...  15    2  miles  to  W.  of  Ptas. 

21  Tsho-kar        11 

Larsa ...        ...        ...  16 


252f 
Thence  6  to  L6, 67| 

Total    ...  810  miles. 


v.— 4th.  THE  SOUTH-BASTEBN  EOAD. 

Of  the  portion  of  this  road  that  lies  between  Lhasa 
and  Kailasi  very  little  is  known  except  by  report. 
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From  Lhasa,  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  less  than 
ten  or  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  road 
ascends  the  Sanpu  river,  past  Tashi  Lhunpo  and  G^d&n 
to  its  source  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Elailas  mountain. 
It  then  crosses  this  mountain  to  the  northern  bank  of  the 
holy  Manasarovara  Lake  (16,200  feet).  The  direct  dis- 
tance between  these  points  on  the  map  is  upwards  of  10^  of 
longitude,  which  in  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  are  equal 
to  600  English  miles,  to  which  one-half*  more  must  be 
added  for  the  windings  and  ascents  and  descents  of  a 
road  in  a  mountainous  country.  This  will  give  a  dis- 
tance of  900  miles,  equal  to  a  journey  of  three  months, 
which  the  people  always  state  it  to  be.  Erom  the 
Manasarovara  Lake  to  Garo  the  road  has  been  traversed 
by  Moorcroffc.  The  distance  is  about  110  miles,  or  ten 
days'  journey — ^past  the  Lake  of  Rawan  Hrad,  and  over 
several  lofty  spurs  of  the  E^ilas  range,  which  give  rise 
to  numerous  small  feeders  of  the  Sutluj  and  Indus. 
G^aro  itself  is  situated,  according  to  my  information,  on 
the  main  branch  of  the  Indus,  which  is  there  called  the 
Higong-chu  or  Higong  river,  simply  because  it  flows 
past  the  village  of  that  name.    From  Garo  to  Chibra, 

and  thence  to  L6,  the  road  lies  down  the  valley  of  the 

f 

Indus,  and  generally  along  the  bank  of  the  river.    The 
distance  from  Gaxo  to  L6  is  not  less  than  360  miles,  or 

*  This  is  not  a  mere  aBsumption,  but  a  fiict  deduced  from  actual 
surreys.  Thus  my  survey  makes  the  distance  between  L^  and  Kashmir 
228  English  miles.  The  difference  of  longitude  is  2""  40',  which,  in 
the  latitude  of  84^,  is  equal  to  154  miles ;  to  which  by  adding  one-half 
more,  we  obtain  231  miles,  which  is  within  three  miles  of  the  actual 
measurement.  Again,  the  difference  of  latitude  between  Mandi  and 
L£  is  2^  dffy  equal  to  174  English  miles.  By  adding  one-half  more,  we 
obtain  260  miles,  the  measured  distance,  according  to  my  surrey,  being 
283  miles. 
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about  thirty-five  days'  journey.  The  whole  distance 
from  Lhasa  to  L6  is  therefore  about  1,350  miles,  a 
journey  of  four  months  and  a  half. 

The  principal  places  on  this  route  are  the  well-known 
Taahi-Lhunpo,  the  r^denoe  of  the  Tashi  Lama,  who 
was  visited  by  Tomer;  G^d4n,  which  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  the  Tibetan  court ;  Garo,  which  is 
now  a  great  mart  for  the  interchange  of  the  productions 
of  India  and  China ;  and  Tashi  Gong,  which  is  a  cele- 
brated monastery.  I  will  say  nothing  more  regarding 
this  road,  as  all  the  accessible  portions  of  it  have  been 
traversed  by  Captain  H.  Straohey. 

VI.--6th.  THE  EASTERN  EOAD. 

This  road  leads  from  the  unknown  countries  inhabited 
by  various  Mongol  tribes,  through  Budok  to  L6.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  it  to  the  eastward  of  Budok, 
except  that  by  it  the  Mongol  tribe  of  Bokpo  invaded 
Lad^  in  1686  and  1687 ;  and  again  in  the  b^inning  of 
1841,  immediately  after  Zorawar  Sing's  death,  about 
three  thousand  Changpas*  are  said  to  have  entered 
Lad&k  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  young  Gyalpo. 
They  advanced  to  L6,  where  they  remained  about  six 
weeks ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Dew&n  Hari  Chand  and 
Yazir  Batanu  with  troops  from  Kashmir,  they  fled 
hastily  bade  again  by  the  same  route.  As  this  road  has 
been  surveyed  by  Captain  H.  Strachey,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Buthog  to  L6,  any  further  remarks  from 
me  are  quite  unnecessary. 

*  Byang-pa^  pronounced  Chanff-paf  "  northern  men,"  or  men  of 
Chang-thang,  the  northern  plains. 
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Vn.— 6th.  THE  NOETHERN  EOAD. 

This  road  leads  from  Yarkand  and  Kotaxii  over  the 
Earakoram  mountams  (18,660  feet)  to  L6.  The  best 
account  of  it  that  we  possess  is  that  by  Izzet  Ullah,  who 
trayersed  it  in  1812.  But  since  that  time  several  glaciers 
have  stretched  their  mighty  masses  across  the  bed  of  the 
Shayok,  and  the  old  road  by  the  river  has  been  com- 
pletely dosed.  The  new  road  from  Earakoram  leaves 
the  Shayok,  or  Ehundan,  river  at  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
and  crosses  over  an  elevated  table-land  to  Sassari  where 
it  again  meets  the  Ehundan.  A  short  distance  above 
Sassar  Dr.  Thomson  examined  two  glaciers  that  stretched 
across  the  river.  Erom  this  point  the  road  quits  the 
Ehundan  and  crosses  a  lofty  range  to  the  bed  of  the 
Nubra  river,  above  PauAmik.  It  then  follows  the  course 
of  the  Nubra  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Shayok,  from 
which  it  proceeds  direct  to  TA. 

Izzet  TJUah's  route  was  the  following : — 

PROM  YABKAKD  TO  L£. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


M;  MJIf 

Honn.    Miles. 

Chagachag     ... 

4=6 

Tokaji 

9  =  181  on  the  Eerghalek  rirer. 

Langer 

10  =  16 

Auitang 

2=8 

AkMasjid     ... 

9  =  18i 

Khalaatan 

7  =  lOi 

ChakilAk 

6=9 

Misir 

6=9 

Tezak  Lak  Payin 

8  =  12 

TagniDawan 

9  =  18i 

Tartoli 

6  =    7i  right  bank  of  rirer. 

Bagh  Haji  Mohammad 

2=8 

Igenaldi 

•  •  ■ 

9  =  18i 

Taghteh 

•  •  • 

7  =  104 

Carried  forward 

•  •  • 

98  =189i 
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Miles. 

Brought  forward 

•  •  • 

93  =139t 

15 

Khafidun 

•  ■  • 

9  =  13i 

16 

Aktagh 

•  •  • 

10  =  15 

17 

Surighout 

•  •  • 

9  =  13i 

18 

Camp 

•  •  • 

7  =  lOi  foot  of  Karakoram  Pass 

128  =192  miles. 

1 

Camp  to  S.  of  Pass 

•  •  • 

10  =  15 

2 

Yapchan 

•  •  ■ 

10  =  15 

3 

Khundan 

•  •  • 

10  =  15    right  bank  of  Shayok. 

4 

ChongTash  ... 

•  •  • 

9  =  18^  right 

ditto. 

5 

Tartobi 

•  •  • 

7  =  lOJ 

6 

Mandalik 

•  •  • 

5  =    7i  left 

ditto. 

7 

DongBailak  ... 

•  •  • 

10  =  16    left 

ditto. 

8 

Chong  Aolang 

•  •  • 

9  =  13i  right 

ditto. 

9 

Chong  Jangal 

•  •  • 

4=6    right 

ditto. 

10 

Chimchar 

•  •  • 

9  =  ISi  right 

ditto. 

11 

Dakchu  Dunga 

•  •  • 

4=6    right 

ditto. 

12 

Adgam 

•  •  • 

7  =  lOi  left 

ditto. 

18 

Digar 

•  •  • 

...      4i 

14 

Camp 

•  •  * 

...     12 

15 

Lahu 

■  •  • 

7^  cross  a 

Pass. 

16 

JLjO          . « .             ... 

•  •  • 

...      7i 

Karakoram  to  L6 

...  172t  miles. 

18 

Yarkand  to  Karakoram 

...  192 

84  marches. 

Total    ...  864^  miles. 

Dr.  Thomson's  route  from  L6  to  Karakoram  Pass  is 
a  more  direct  one,  and  consequently  a  shorter  one ;  the 
whole  distance  being  only  147^  miles,  or  twenty-five 
miles  less  than  Izzet  TJllah's  route.  But  the  longer 
route  up  the  Khundan  river  had  the  advantage  of  being 
tolerably  level,  whereas  the  present  route  crosses  no  less 
than  three  lofty  passes,  and  is  besides  much  more  rugged 
and  difi&cult.  The  Karakoram  Pass  is  not  less  than 
18,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  perhaps  very  nearly 
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19,000  feet  high.    Dr.  Thomson's  route  fipom  JA  to  the 
Earakoram  Pass  is  as  follows  : — 


MUes. 

Mnn. 

1 

Camp 

6 

Brought  forward 

...  68* 

2 

Eardong 

..     10 

11 

Camp           

8 

8 

Kalsar 

9 

12 

Ditto 

.      4* 

4 

DiHldt 

8 

13 

Ditto 

6 

6 

Lyakjung 

6 

14 

Sassar           

8 

6 

•  •   • 

:]' 

16 

Margai         

9* 

7 

Ghirasa 

16 

Camp           

9 

8 

Pan4inik 

..     10 

17 

Ditto 

.     12 

9 

Takshe 

4 

18 

Ditto 

.     12 

10 

Changlung 

..      7i 

19 

Earakoram  Pass 

.     10 

Carried  forward 

...  68^ 

• 

Total    . 

..  147i 

Vin.— 7th.  THE  NOETH-WESTEBN  EOAD. 

This  road  leads  from  Balti  and  the  neighbouring 
Musahnan  district  up  the  bed  of  the  Indus  to  Jj&. 
During  the  summer  season,  when  the  waters  of  the 
river  are  much  swollen  by  the  melted  snow,  the  Indus 
route  is  very  difficult,  and  travellers  generally  prefer 
ascending  the  Shayok  river  as  far  as  Chhorbad,  and 
thence  crossing  the  mountains  by  the  Hdnu  Pass,  16,890 
feet,  to  the  Indus  at  the  fort  of  Hdnu.  From  H^u  to 
L6  the  route  ascends  the  Indus.  Both  of  these  routes 
have  been  travelled  by  Mr.  Vigne.  Dr.  Thomson's 
route  was  by  the  Shayok  alone;  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  survey  of  that  river  between  Tirit  and 
Keris,  where  it  joins  the  Indus.  The  distance  from 
Skardo  to  L^,  by  this  route,  is  236  miles,  or  just  eight 
miles  more  than  the  road  from  Kashmir  to  Jj&.  The 
following  are  the  marches  from  L6  to  Skardo,  by  the 
Latsa  Pass,  17,666  feet. 
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Milai. 

Miles. 

1    Sabu 

...       6 

Brought 

forward 

..    147 

2    Foot  of  Pass.. 

...     12 

17 

Turtuk 

•  •  •                  • 

7 

8    Digar 

...       5i 

18 

Prtinn 

..     11 

4    Chatti 

...     16 

19 

Siksa . . . 

7 

6    Tirit 

...            Og 

20 

Kdbas 

8 

6    Tagar 

OY 

21 

Surma 

..     12 

7    Pan&nik 

...     13 

22 

Khapolor 

7 

8    Chirasa 

...     10 

23 

Karku 

.     10 

9    Lyakjung 

...      y 

24 

Bragar 

4 

10    Kundar 

...       9i 

25 

Kunea 

6^ 

11    Tertse 

...     10 

26 

Kuru 

6 

12    FnmAra 

...       5i 

27 

Keris 

8 

13    Earn 

t7J{ 

28 

Golochu 

9 

14    Waria 

...             O 

29 

Camp 

9^ 

15    Bogdan 

...       7 

30 

Skardo 

4 

16    Chulungka   ... 

...       9 

Carried  forward 

147 

Total     .. 

.  236 

The  above  are  the  principal  thoroughfiBres  through- 
out Laddk.  Many  other  roads  might  be  enumerated  in 
all  directions,  but  they  are  less  frequented  and  more 
difficult.  These  by-paths  are  called  Jjam^than^*^  and 
Zam-dogpo.  They  are  used  chiefly  by  the  people  of  the 
country  in  passing  from  their  own  districts  into  the 
next ;  such  are, — ^Ist,  the  road  over  the  Omba  lA,  between 
Suru  and  Drds ;  and  2nd,  the  road  over  the  Ying^  Ld, 
between  Zanskar  and  Purik.  Other  roads  are  used  only 
by  smugglers ;  but  these  are  always  difficult,  although 
frequently  more  direct  than  the  high-roads.  One  of  the 
best  known  of  these  smugglers'  paths  is  that  which 
leads  from  the  Chinese  district  of  Chumurti  into  Ldhul 
and  Eullu.  From  Chumurti  the  road  is  followed  over 
the  Budhpu  Pass  to  the  bed  of  the  V&r&  river.  From 
thence  a  rugged  path  leads  over  a  lofty  mountain  to  the 

*  Lam'-phran,  pronounced  Lam-thon,  ''  little  road  ;**  and  Lam-Do^' 
poy  "  narrow  road." 
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upper  course  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  a  second 
time,  and  over  another  range  of  mountains  to  the  head 
of  the  Charpa  river.  Prom  the  bed  of  the  Charpa 
diflferent  routes  were  followed  over  the  mountains  to  the 
upper  and  uninhabited  course  of  the  Chandra  river, 
from  whence  the  northern  road  leads  over  the  Bara 
Lacha  Pass  into  li^ul,  and  the  southern  road  direct 
into  Kullu  by  the  Parbati  river. 

IX.— PASSES. 

A  Pass  in  Tibetan  is  called  Ld.  The  crest  of  a  Pass 
is  named  JJc^tae,  and  the  foot  of  a  Pass  iM-tsa.*  The 
last  word  is  variously  pronounced :  by  some  it  is  called 
Larsa,  of  which  spelling  many  examples  may  be  found 
in  our  maps  at  the  bottom  of  Passes ;  by  others  it  is 
called  Lacha,  as  in  Bara  Lacha  (for  Bara  Latsa).  Others 
again  pronounce  the  8  distinctly ;  which  last  has  given 
rise  to  Dr.  Gerard's  spelling  of  Para  Lassa.  Mong  is  a 
defile,  and  chong-rong  is  a  narrow  defile.  The  principal 
passes  have  already  been  mentioned  in  my  description 
of  the  high-roads  of  Lad^ ;  but  a  tabular  enumeration 
of  them  may  be  useful  for  comparison. 


Names. 

Heights. 

Anihorities. 

Positions. 

Karakoram     ... 

18,660 

Dr.  Thomson  ... 

Head  of  Sliajok  river. 

Sassar 

17,600 

Ditto 

between    Nubra    and 

, 

Shayok  river. 

Hanu  ... 

16,890 

Col.  Bates 

between    Indus    and 
Shayok  river. 

L6Pa88 

17,666 

Dr.  Thomson  ... 

between  L6  and  Nubra. 

Lazgung 

17,600 

(estimate)     . . . 

ditto         ditto. 

*  Za  is  the  simple  form.    LchrTse,  is  the  crest  of  a  Pass. 
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Names. 

Heights. 

Authorities. 

Positions. 

Changl4 

18,105 

Moorcroft,  MS. 

between  Indus  and 
Long  Kongma. 

Kongta-la 

15,495 

Ditto 

between  Long  Kongma 
and  Chushal. 

8ingg6 

16,952 

Dr. Thomson  ... 

between  Zanskar  and 
Lama  Yumi. 

VinggA 

— 

Pangache 

16,495 

Dr. Thomson  ... 

in  Zanskar. 

Photo  JA 

13,240 

A.  Cunningham 

between  Kashmir  and 
L6. 

Namyika 

13,000 

Ditto 

ditto            ditto. 

ThuDgLung  ... 

17,500 

Ditto 

South  of  Le. 

Polokonka 

16,600 

Ditto 

near  the  Tsho-kar. 

Nakpo  Oonding 

18,000 

Ditto 

to  North  of  Tshomo 
Hirilake. 

Lanak... 

18,746 

Ditto 

beLween  Tshomo  Kiri 
and  Hanle. 

Limga  Lacha  . . . 

17,000 

Ditto 

between  Zanskar  and 
Kukchu. 

Parang  La 

18,502 

Ditto 

North  of  Spiti. 

Bara  Lacha    ... 

16,500 

Ditto 

between  Lahul  and 
Zanskar. 

Uinasi  La 

18,123 

Dr. Thomson  ... 

between  Kashtwar  and 
Zanskar. 

Seoji  La 

11,634 

A.  Cunningham 

between  Kashmir  and 
Dras. 

Harapo  JA     ... 

12,104 

Col.  Bates 

in  Astor. 

Kutzum 

14,851 

Capt.Broomo... 

between  Lahul  and 
Spiti. 

Manerang 

18,612 

A.  Gerard 

between  Kanawar  and 
Spiti. 

Tan  Pass 

15,282 

Lieut.  Maclagan 

ditto            ditto. 

Botang  Joth  ... 

13,000 

A.  Cunningham 

between  KuUu  and 
Lahul. 

Kali  Joth 

16,700 

Ditto 

between  Lahul  and 
Chomba. 

SajJoth 

15,500 

Dr. Thomson  ... 

ditto            ditto. 

Pir  Pacjal 

11,970 

A.  Cunningham 

South  of  Kashmir. 

Tural  Pass      . . . 

1 4,808 

Ditto 

between  Kangra  and 

Chamba. 
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X.— PASSAGE  OF  EIVBES. 

The  great  rivers  of  Lad&k  are  crossed  by  ferries,  fords, 
and  bridges.  Fording  is  the  most  usual  means  of  crossing 
both  the  Indus  and  the  Shayok,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
their  sources,  where  their  waters  are  widely  spread  and 
shallow.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  L^,  where  the  Indus 
becomes  deep  and  rapid,  it  is  spanned  by  three  bridges, 
and  just  below  L^,  where  the  current  is  less  rapid, 
people  are  ferried  across  on  inflated  skins.  The  Zanskar 
riyer  is  bridged  in  two  places:  and  is  not  I  beUeye 
ever  fordable.  In  L&hul  the  Chandra  and  Bhaga  rivers 
are  both  bridged ;  but  I  have  seen  the  Chandra  forded 
at  Koksar  in  October,  and  I  have  been  ferried  across  it 
at  the  same  place  in  September.  In  Spiti,  the  Fdrd 
river  is  crossed  by  a  natural  bridge  formed  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  rock  that  has  fallen  across  the 
stream ;  and  the  Spiti  river  itself  is  bridged  in  several 
places.  In  the  winter  season  it  is  fordable  in  many 
places. 

A  ford  is  called  Gal  in  Tibetan;  and  the  name  is 
applied  to  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Zanskar 
river,  which  is  called  Sum-gal^  or  the  "  Three  Fords," 
because  it  is  formed  of  three  streams  that  are  forded  one 
after  the  other  just  above  their  junction.  In  the  summer 
the  fording  of  many  of  the  streams  can  only  be  accom- 
plished in  the  morning ;  for  after  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
the  waters  are  so  much  increased  by  the  melted  snows 
that  they  become  quite  unfordable.  This  I  have  myself 
witnessed  with  the  Chandra  river  in  October,  and  with 
the  Charpa  river  in  September ;  and  I  have  ascertained 
that  it  is  also  the  case  with  the  Spiti  river. 
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A  ferry  is  called  Qrurkha^  and  the  ferryman  Qrurba. 
In  Lad&k  itself  the  ferrymen  use  only  rafts  made  of 
inflated  skins;  but  on  the  Sanpu  river,  even  above 
Lhasa,  boats  are  said  to  be  numerous;  and  there  has 
always  been  one  on  the  Indus  at  Skardo.  The  name, 
therefore,  is  well  known  in  Lad^k,  more  particularly  as 
most  of  the  Lamas  have  visited  Lhasa.  The  conmion 
people  are  ferried  over  on  a  single  inflated  skin  (phagpa), 
but  great  men  usually  have  a  raft  formed  by  placing  a 
bed  over  two  inflated  skins.  The  skin  is  generally  the 
hide  of  a  buffalo,  with  the  openings  carefully  sewn  up, 
excepting  one  of  the  hind  legs,  which  is  kept  for  in- 
flation. The  skin  floats  with  the  legs  uppermost.  The 
ferryman  throws  his  arm  over  it,  holding  the  closed  1^ 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  small  wooden  paddle  in  his  right. 
The  passenger  sits  down,  native  fashion,  on  the  skin, 
and  secures  himself  by  holding  the  ferryman's  shoulder 
as  well  as  the  1^  of  the  skin.  The  ferryman  paddles 
with  his  right  hand,  and  pushes  the  skin  forward  by 
striking  out  his  l^s  as  in  swimming.  I  have  often 
crossed  the  By&s  and  Chandra  rivers  in  this  way.  The 
raft  is  managed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  cannot  be 
used  either  in  such  rough  water  or  in  such  rapid 
currents  as  the  single  skin. 

The  bridges  of  Lad&k  have  different  names,  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed.  The 
finest  bridges,  such  as  those  of  L6  and  Khallach,  are 
called  Shing-zanii  or  "  Wooden  Bridges,"  because  they 
span  the  river  with  large  beams  of  poplar.  A  small 
bridge  over  the  Bhaga  river  in  Mhul  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Ikhzam,  or  the  "  Stone  Bridge,"  because 
the  footway  is  made  of  rough  stone  slabs.     Chag-zam* 

*  Zam-fa  is  a  bridge ;  and  the  diffeient  terms  of  Shing,  wood ;  rDoy 
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or  "  Iron  Bridges,"  and  Oru-zam  or  "  Boat  Bridges,'* 
are  known  only  in  the  Lhasan  territory ;  but  the  Chug- 
zam  or  suspension-bridge  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Lad^. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Shi/ng-zam  or 
wooden  bridge  that  I  have  seen,  is  the  great  bridge  over 
the  Indus  near  L6.  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  it  in 
Plate  V.  It  was  built  by  Zorawar  Sing,  and  is  called 
Chhog-lcmi'Sar-Zampaj*  or  the  "New  Bridge  on  the 
high-road."  The  Elhallach  Bridge  is  similar  in  con- 
struction. They  are  both  railed,  and  may  be  ridden 
over  with  perfect  safety.  As  the  details  of  construction 
may  be  seen  quite  as  clearly  in  the  sketch  as  in  any 
description,  I  will  only  give  the  dimensions  of  these  two 
bridges. 

The  JA  Bridge  is  a  double  one,  the  smaller  one  having 
a  span  of  thirty  feet,  and  the  larger  one  of  eighty  feet. 
Both  are  strongly  and  substantially  built  of  poplar 
spars,  laid  touching  each  other.  On  each  side  is  a  stout 
railing — ^the  dear  breadth  between  the  railings  being 
eight  feet.  Height  above  the  stream  (on  2nd  October) 
fifteen  feet. 

The  Ehallach  Bridge  is  seventy-seven  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  broad,  with  a  stout  railing  on  each  side. 
Height  above  the  water  (on  the  15th  October)  forty- 
five  feet.  This  bridge  is  protected  by  a  small  square 
field-work  of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  covers  the  northern 
end  on  the  right  bank.  It  is  occupied  by  twelve  men, 
who  are  relieved  regularly  from  L6. 

stone ;  ICfhags,  iron ;  are  added  to  discriminate  the  material  of  which 
the  bridge  is  formed. 

*  Chhog-lam-Sar-zam-pa,  **  high-road  new  bridge.'* — See  Phiie  V.  for 
H  view  of  this  bridge. 
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The  Chug-zam  or  suspension-bridges  are  different 
from  iAneijhulas  or  swinging-bridges  of  the  Hindu  states 
of  Chamba  and  Bisahar.  The  passenger  walks  across 
the  former,  but  is  pulled  across  the  latter.  Suspension- 
bridges  are  common  on  the  Indus  and  Shayok  above 
their  junction.  They  are  used  also  in  Zanskar,  Spiti, 
and  Lahul ;  and  in  the  Hindu  state  of  Chamba.  The 
Chug-zam  is  formed  of  two  stout  ropes  of  twisted  birch- 
twigs,  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm.  The  ropes 
are  suspended  side  by  side,  about  five  feet  apart  at  the 
ends :  but  they  are  drawn  nearer  together  in  the  middle 
by  the  weight  of  the  side-ropes  and  roadway.  The  side- 
ropes,  about  one  inch  thick,  are  also  made  of  birchen 
twigs,  and  in  them  is  laid  the  roadway :  which,  in 
the  bridges  that  I  have  seen,  always  consisted  of  three 
ropes  (of  the  same  size  as  the  suspension-ropes)  laid  side 
by  side.  In  the  best  bridges  of  this  kind  the  side-ropes 
are  connected  by  a  close  wattling  of  wicker-work  from 
end  to  end,  to  prevent  passengers  as  well  as  sheep  and 
goats  from  slipping  through.  The  Chug-zam  is  a  very 
cheap  and  a  very  easy  mode  of  bridging  a  stream ;  and 
when  new  and  well  constructed,  it  is  a  very  safe  and  not 
an  unpleasant  way  of  crossing.  But  some  old  bridges 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  crossed  were  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  In  them  the  suspension-ropes  formed  a 
great  curve,  the  sides  were  unwattled  and  completely 
open ;  and  the  roadway  in  many  places  was  reduced  to 
a  single  rope.  Alexander  Gerard*  states  that  he  should 
"think  the  best  Su-zum  {Chug-zam)  of  100  feet  not 
altogether  safe  :  "  but  I  have  crossed  several  of  greater 
span,  and  one  of  very  nearly  double  that  span. 

*  Kau^war,  p.  35. 
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Span. 

The  Koksar  Chug-zam  over  the  Chandra     . . .    106  feet. 
WulAa  „  „        Eavi  ...     116*  „ 

Mahila  ,,  „        ditto  ...     169    „ 

The  last  span  was  undoubtedly  too  great  for  this  kind 
of  bridge ;  for  though  the  points  of  suspension  were  six 
feet  apart,  yet  in  the  middle  the  ropes  could  only  be 
kept  asunder  by  a  piece  of  wood.  The  perpendicular  or 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  was  thirty  feet.  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing remark  recorded  in  my  note-book  immediately 
after  crossing  this  bridge  in  August,  1839  : — "  When 
riding  fapidly  in  a  coach,  trees,  houses,  and  fields  all 
seem  to  be  moving  past,  while  the  coach  stands  still ; 
but  just  the  reverse  happens  in  crossing  one  of  these 
bridges ;  for  the  bridge  seems  to  be  carried  along  side- 
ways, while  the  boiling  river  appears  to  stand  stiU." 
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I.— GENEEAL  BEMABKS. 

The  various  meteorological  processes  which  combine 
to  form  a  climate^  are  all  generated  by  the  sun.  Thunder 
and  lightning,  snow  and  raui,  the  pleasant  breeze  and 
the  mighty  whirlwind,  all  alike  owe  their  origin  to  the  sim. 
Through  the  changes  produced  by  the  varying  diffusion 
of  solar  heat  through  the  atmosphere,  the  still  air  is  put 
in  motion,  and  becomes  a  gentle  breeze,  a  high  wind,  or 
a  mighty  hurricane.  By  the  sun's  beams  the  multi- 
tudinous waters  of  the  ocean  and  its  tributary  rivers  are 
vapourized  and  formed  into  clouds,  which,  rising  with 
the  ascending  and  heated  air,  are  borne  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind  to  loftier  or  more  northerly  r^ons,  where, 
as  they  become  condensed  by  the  cold,  they  sink  with 
their  burthen  towards  the  earth,  and  fall  down  in  the 
shape  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  The  rain  washes  over  the 
surface,  or  permeates  through  the  ground,  the  snow 
melts  as  it  falls,  and  percolates  through  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks ;  both  to  appear  agam  in  countless  rills,  which 
join  and  form  mighty  rivers,  that  bear  bade  again  to  the 
sea  all  the  water  formerly  abstracted  by  evaporation. 

n.— WINDS. 

The  constancy  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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phenomena  of  nature.  In  the  Trans-Himalayan  districts 
of  Laddk,  the  dry  wind  is  nearly  always  southerly  and 
westerly,  hoth  in  summer  and  in  winter.  This  fact  was 
partially  ohserved  by  Alexander  Gterard,*  who  remarks, 
that  "  on  peaks  upwards  of  20,000  (feet)  and  at  heights 
of  16,000  (feet)  the  winds  were  always  W.  or  S.W.*' 
The  same  fact  was  also  noticed  by  my  brother,  Captain 
Joseph  Cunningham,  who  resided  for  nearly  a  whole 
year,  including  one  entire  winter  season  of  1841-42,  in 
the  districts  of  Upper  Kan&w4r,  Spiti,  and  Chumurti. 
He  observed  that  *^ihe  winds  blew  almost  constantly 
from  the  south  or  south-west,  as  noticed  by  the  Gerards. 
A  northerly  wind  was  of  rare  occurrence.'*t 

When  I  first  observed  the  steadiness  of  the  day-breeze 
in  these  regions,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
wind  blew  constantly  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
south-south-west  and  west,  but  after  a  few  days'  observa- 
tion I  found  that  the  morning  wind  blew  generally  from 
the  north-east*  It  then  struck  me  that  the  prevailing 
winds  alternated  day  and  night,  like  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  on  the  coast  of  India.  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  finding  on  one  occasion  a  due  northerly  wind 
blowing  about  midnight,  and  when  I  afterwards  began 
to  observe  the  magnetical  instruments,  I  always  found  a 
light  northerly  breeze  Irom  two  to  five  in  the  morning, 
which,  as  the  day  broke,  gradually  took  a  north-easterly 
direction.  I  then  observed  the  course  and  strength  of 
the  wind  at  half-hour  intervals,   and  my  first  day's 

*  Kanawar,  p.  62. 

t  Moorcroft  rarely  mentions  the  winds ;  but  in  one  place  be  inci- 
dentally alludes  to  tbein.  Speaking  of  the  sheep-folds  of  Kakjung  on 
tiie  Indus,  he  says  that  they  were  "  screened  from  the  prevailing  winds 
by  the  hills  to  their  south,'* — I.  440. 
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observations  at  once  convinced  me  that  my  opinion  was 
right.  I  continued  my  observations  at  diflferent  places 
during  August,  September,  and  October,  and  always 
with  the  same  results.  Since  then  my  opinion  has  been 
most  completely  substantiated  by  my  brother's  obser- 
vations for  one  whole  year  in  Spiti. 

The  generality  of  travellers  get  too  much  fatigued 
with  their  exertions  by  day  to  be  able  to  make  any 
observations  at  night ;  and  thus  the  south-westerly  wind, 
which  was  found  to  prevail  during  the  day,  was  supposed 
to  last  through  the  night,  and  to  be  a  mere  continuation 
of  the  south-westerly  monsoon,  which  blows  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Chendb,  the  By&s,  and  the  Sutluj.  But 
as  the  day-and-night  wind  of  Lad^  blows  throughout 
the  entire  year,  it  is  dear  that  it  must  be  due  to  some 
other  cause ;  for  in  the  intertropical  regions  the  course 
9f  the  wind  is  dependent  upon  the  sun's  declination, 
which  when  northerly  attracts  the  ascending  current  of 
heated  equatorial  air  in  its  own  direction,  thus  producing 
a  south  wind.  But  as  this  stream  of  air,  when  it 
reaches  the  higher  northerly  latitudes,  where  the  surface 
motion  of  the  earth  is  less  rapid,  still  retains  its  superior 
equatorial  velocity,  it  gains  daily  more  and  more  upon 
the  easterly  motion  of  the  earth,  until  at  length,  when  it 
descends  to  the  surface,  it  becomes  a  south-westerly 
breeze,  which  blows  steadily  during  the  six  months  of 
the  sun's  northern  declination.  But  when  the  declina- 
tion becomes  southerly,  just  the  reverse  of  this  process 
takes  place;  for  the  ascending  current  of  heated  air 
follows  the  sun  towards  the  south,  thus  producing  a 
northerly  breeze,  which,  owing  to  the  difference  of  rota- 
tory velocities  before  mentioned,  gradually  becomes  a 
north-westerly  breeze,  which  blows  steadily  during  the 
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six  months  of  the  sun's  southern  declination.  These  are 
the  monsoons  or  seasonal  winds,  which  depend  entirely 
upon  the  sun's  position  in  the  ecliptic;  the  south-westerly 
monsoon  being  the  summer  wind,  and  the  north-easterly 
monsoon  the  winter  wind.  But  the  alternation  of  the 
day-and-night  wind  throughout  Lad^k  is  constant 
throughout  the  year ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  some 
interest,  I  will  here  attempt  to  explain  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  cause  that  generates  it,  &nd  that  afterwards 
carries  it  round  all  the  points  of  the  compass. 

This  cause  is,  I  believe,  the  great  mid-day  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  bare  sur&ce  of  the  vastly  elevated 
plains  of  Lad&k  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  which 
have  a  mean  height  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
following  table  shows  the  extent  and  mean  elevation  of 
these  great  masses  of  table-land. 

EXTENT  AND  MEAN  HEIGHT  OF  THE  TIBETAN  TABLE-LAND. 


^V       t        *        M 

Extent. 

Height. 

DamavB, 

Sq.  milM. 

Total. 

Sq.  miles. 

Meiui. 

Bukchu 

5,580 

15,634 

Q&ro       

6,500 

15,500 

Budok     

4,800 

14,500 

16,880 

15,211 

ZanBk&r 

8,080 

18,154 

Spiti 

2^)12 

12,986 

Nubra     

9,216 

12,763 

Ngfci      

9,000 

12,500 

23,608 

12,851 

Lad£k 

8,960 

11,500 

Purik      

4,200 

11,196 

L&hul      

1,872 

10,535 

10,032 

11,077 

Sq.  miles 

50,620 

Mn.  height 

13,026 
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Now  as  nearly  one-half  of  our  terrestrial  atmosphere 
lies  beneath  the  level  of  these  elevated  regions,  the 
highly  rarefied  air  offers  but  little  dieck  to  the  direct 
transmission  of  the  solar  rays,  which  are  more  powerful 
in  Lad&k,  at  a  height  of  15,000  feet,  than  in  the  low- 
lying  plains  of  India.  At  Gwalior  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays  in  the  hot  winds  of  1850  was  133° ;  at 
Simla,  7,500  feet,  it  was  IS^'' ;  but  in  Bukchu,  15,500 
feet,  Trebeck  observed  a  solar  heat  of  144^  and  in  the 
same  district  Grerard  measured  the  incredible  rise  of 
158°,  which  is  only  27°  below  the  boiling  point  of  water 
in  that  district. 

Towards  mid-day  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
become  rapidly  heated,  and  the  rarefied  air  begins 
streaming  towards  the  north  pole,  as  a  light  southerly 
breeze.  As  the  day  advances,  the  current  of  air  quickly 
increases  in  strength  until  it  becomes  a  high  wind, 
which  blows  steadily  during  the  afternoon,  with  occa- 
sional gusts  of  great  violence.  In  the  evening  it 
becomes  fainter.  The  progress  of  this  wind  is  weU 
shown  in  the  following  observations  made  by  myself 
with  lind's  wind-gauge. 

DOLECTION  AND  PBESSUBE  OF  THE  WIND. 


nme. 

Direction. 

Fk'OflrarB. 

lOh.  80m.  A.M. 
11     00       „ 

11  80       „ 
Noon. 

12  80     P.U. 
1     00       „ 

1  80       „ 

2  00       „ 
2    30       „ 
8    00       „ 
8    80       „ 
4    00       „ 
4.   80       „ 

N.B. 

E. 

S. 

S.W. 

W.8.W. 

W.8.W. 

W. 

W. 

N.W. 

W.N.W. 

N.W. 
N.N.W. 
NJT.W. 

faint 
very  faint 
light  puffs 

0-2 

0-4 

0-6 

0-8 

10 

1-2 

0-8 

0-8 

10 

0*4 
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The  greatest  pressure  was  at  2h.  30m.  p.m.,  when  the 
wind  exerted  a  force  of  6*26  lbs.  per  square  foot.  This  is 
a  single  example  of  what  I  observed  daily.  The  day- 
breeze  or  southerly  wind  always  began  to  blow  before 
mid-day,  and  continued  rising  and  veering  towards  the 
west  with  frequent  strong  gusts  until  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  reached  its  greatest 
force,  and  remained  steady  for  some  time.  Towards 
sunset  it  changed  to  the  west-north-west,  and  gradually 
lessened,  until  at  9  p.m.  it  was  only  a  gentle  breeze  from 
the  north-west.  At  midnight  there  was  always  a  light 
northerly  wind,  which  became  fsdnter  towards  the 
morning,  when  it  often  freshened  into  a  north-easterly 
breeze. 

The  following  extracts  in  support  of  my  opinion  are 
taken  from  my  brother's  journal. 

1842. 
Jan.       8   finm  noon  io  4  p.m.  a  strong  sowiherUf  wind. 

5  mmiherUf  wind  after  2  p.m. 

10  afternoon,  wind  southerly,  blowing  in  violent  gusts. 

11  after  9  a.m.  wind  southerly  in  strong  gusts. 

18  after  6  p.m.  light  snow  with  north  wind. 

19  night,  a  light  northerly  wind, 

20  morning,  a  light  northerly  wind, 
afternoon,  south  wind  blowing  in  gusts. 

21  ^ 

\  cftemoon,  strong  swdh  wind  chiefly  in  gusts. 

23  strong  wind  firom  south  and  south-west. 

24  a  light  northerly  wind  untH  noon, 

28  wind  in  gusts  from  sovih  after  10  a.m. 

80  northerly  wind  v/ntil  10  a.m. 

Feb.      4  early  morning,  wind  northerly,  afterwards,  gusts  from  south. 

6  until  10  A.M.  northerly  wind. 


I] 


ditto  ditto. 


25    afternoon,  wind  southerly, 
March  22    simoon,  wind  in  gusts  from  south. 
29        ditto  ditto. 
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1842. 

April     8 

puffs  of  wind  from  south. 

12—18 

ditto            ditto. 

A  veiy  cloudy  month. 

May     14 

mid-day,  strong  south  wind. 

16^ 
17) 

noon  to  evening,  light  south  vrind. 

18 1 
19) 

afler  9  a.m.  strong  southerly  wind. 

21 

after  10  a.m.  strong  southerly  wind  chiefly  in  gusts. 

24 

after  11  a.m.  light  southerly  wind  chiefly  in  prolonged 

puffs. 

26  to  31 

afternoon,  moderate  south  wind. 

Jnne      1  to  4 

afternoon,                ditto. 

6 

firom  9  A.M.  high  southerly  wind  to  7  p.m. 

6to9 

ditto          ditto        until  dusk. 

10-12 

after  10  a.h.  strong  south  wind. 

14 

afler  2  p.m.  light  south  wind. 

15 

after  11  a.m.  south  wind. 

The  same  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 

July      1  to  81 

south  wind  for  28  days. 

August  1  to  31 

south  wind  every  day. 

Sept.      1  to  30 

south  wind    ditto. 

October 

no  observations. 

November 

strong  south  wind. 

In  these  observations  it  will  be  observed  that  when- 
ever the  morning  wind  is  recorded  it  is  always  northerly, 
and  that  the  southerly  wind  never  rises  until  9  a^m.,  and 
usually  later.  The  constancy  of  the  southerly  wind 
here  recorded  is  simply  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
the  valleys  of  the  L6  and  V&P&  rivers,  where  my  brother's 
observations  were  made,  run  almost  due  north  and  south. 
The  course  of  the  wind  was  therefore  influenced  by  the 
direction  of  the  valleys.  This  is  proved  by  the  change 
of  the  wind  at  Sumra,  on  the  Spiti  river,  where  the 
direction  of  the  valley  being  from  east  to  west,  my 
brother  found  the  afternoon  wind  blowing  from  the 
east.     I  found  the  same  in  the  Spiti  valley  during 
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August  and  Septembor,  when  the  wind  was  always  up 
the  valley  or  easterly  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  On 
the  Parang  river,  on  the  contraryi  the  wind  was  south- 
westerly during  the  afternoon,  but  north-easterly  before 
mid-day,  both  the  up  and  down  currents  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valley.  At  the  foot  of  the  Lanak  Pass  the 
wind  was  north-easterly  and  unsettled  until  noon,  after 
which  it  blew  steadily  from  the  south-west  up  the  valley. 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  southerly 
or  day  breeze  is  the  intense  solar  heat  and  greatly 
increased  radiation,  which  are  due  to  the  vast  elevation 
of  the  mass  of  the  table-land  of  Lad^  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  air,  rarefied  by  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  soil,  streams  towards  the  north  pole  in  a 
southerly  current.  As  it  advances,  it  is  gradually 
deflected  to  the  south-west  and  west  by  the  greater 
rotatory  velocity  which  it  possesses ;  and  as  the  evening 
approaches,  it  unites  with  the  north  wind,  and  becomes 
a  north-westerly  breeze.  This  northern  or  night  breeze 
is  due  to  the  intense  cold  generated  by  the  great  noc- 
turnal radiation,  and  which  begins  in  the  loftier  snowy 
r^ons  at  3  p.m.  The  condensed  air  finds  an  outlet  to 
the  south  towards  the  low  plains  of  India,  and  becomes 
a  northerly  current  of  air.  At  first  it  is  deflected  into  a 
north-westerly  current  by  its  meeting  with  the  westerly 
breeze  of  the  afternoon,  but  as  the  evening  grows  colder, 
the  nocturnal  breeze  prevails,  and  streams  gently  south- 
ward towards  the  plains.  As  it  advances  towards  the 
equator,  its  inferior  rotatory  velocity  causes  it  to  be 
deflected  gradually  towards  the  north-east  and  east 
imtil  the  sun  has  again  raised  the  southern  wind,  and 
then  the  gentle  breeze  of  night  becomes  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  dies  gradually  away. 
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This  explanation  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  constancy  of  the  day  and  night  breezes  of  the  table- 
land of  Lad4k ;  but  the  violent  gusts  which  my  brother 
mentions,  and  which  I  have  myself  experienced,  are  due 
to  another  cause.  The  lighter  gusts  in  a  single  valley 
are  most  probably  caused  by  the  small  eddies  of  wind 
meeting  the  onward  current  at  every  turn;  but  the 
violent  gusts  which  I  have  felt  at  the  Thimg-Lung  Pass, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  meeting  of  two  strong 
currents  of  the  same  southerly  breeze,  which  have  been 
deflected  during  their  courses  into  almost  opposite 
winds.  Thus,  the  day  wind,  which  blows  up  the  plain 
of  Kyang  towards  the  Thung-Limg  Pass,  is  a  south- 
westerly current,  while  that  which  blows  up  the  Puga 
rivulet  and  over  the  plain  of  Tsho-kar  towards  the  same 
point,  is  an  easterly  current.  The  meeting  of  these  two 
strong  currents  blowing  from  opposite  directions,  would 
produce  small  whirlwinds  and  most  violent  gusts. 


III.— EAIN  AND  SNOW. 

The  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  that  fieklls  in  Lad&k  is 
exceedingly  small.  In  the  more  elevated  districts  of 
Bukchu,  Nubra,  Zanskar,  and  Laddk  Proper,  it  rains, 
or  rather  drizzles,  for  an  hour  or  two  about  three  times 
a  year.*  Snow  falls  much  oftener,  but  not  in  any 
quantity,  and  in  Lad&k  and  Budok  it  is  never  more 
than  six  inches  deep.  In  Bukchu,  as  a  Lama  of  the 
Korzo  Gonpa  on  the  Tshomo-Biri  Lake  told  me,  the 
winter  snow  is  never  more  than  knee-deep,  and  the 
people  reside  at  the  monastery  during  the  whole  year. 

•  During  Moopcroft's  residence  in  Lad&k,  it  rained  only  ten  times  in 
two  years,  and  then  only  in  very  small  quantities. — I.  269. 
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light  falls  of  snow  occur  at  night,  even  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  as  the  nocturnal  temperature  is  generally 
helow  freezing.  In  the  end  of  September,  1846, 1  was 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  Tshomo-Hiri  Lake,  in  a  snow- 
storm which  lasted  for  twenty-two  hours,  but  the  snow 
was  not  more  than  six  inches  deep,  and  it  disappeared 
during  the  following  day.  In  Drds  the  fall  of  snow  is 
so  great,  that  by  the  end  of  November  the  Seoji-14  Pass 
into  Kashmir  is  always  closed,  from  which  the  district 
takes  its  Tibetan  name  of  Hem-babs,  or  "snow-fed.** 
In  Ldhul  and  Spiti,  the  snow  falls  to  a  very  great  depth, 
and  in  many  places  is  doubled  by  accumulations  of  drift. 
The  suspension-bridge  at  Koksar,  in  Ldhul,  is  annually 
carried  away  by  a  mass  of  drift-snow,  which  buries  it 
during  the  winter.  In  both  these  districts  whole 
villages  are  occasionally  snowed  up  for  three  weeks  at  a 
time ;  but  so  long  as  the  houses  stand,  the  people  suffer 
but  little  inconvenience.  In  1838,  however,  the  village 
of  Tunda,  near  Trelokndth,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  mass 
of  snow,  when  several  houses  were  thrown  down,  and 
sixteen  people  perished.  The  temple  of  Treloknath  was 
half-buried,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  was  filled  with 
snow. 

Heavy  showers  of  rain  fall  along  the  Chandra  river  in 
Ldhul  during  July  and  August;  but  after  the  end  of 
September  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  at  first  in  small  quan- 
tities which  soon  disappear ;  but  the  fall  gradually  in- 
creases until  November,  when  the  snow  ceases  to  melt, 
and  the  passes  are  finally  closed. 

In  Spiti  the  fall  of  snow  is  much  less  than  in  L^ul, 
its  greatest  depth,  where  not  drifted,  being  only  two  feet 
and  a  half.      During  my  brother's  residence*  in  Spiti 

*  Journal  Asiatic  Society  Bengal,  XIII.  p.  288. 
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the  snow  "  commenced  regularly  on  the  27th  November, 
and  from  that  date  until  the  end  of  Pebruary,  1842,  it 
snowed  more  or  less  heavily,  and  nearly  all  day  and  night, 
for  thirty-nine  days.  It  was  cloudy  or  hazy  and  snow- 
ing on  the  heights  for  thirty-four  days,  leaving  twenty- 
one  fine  clear  days  out  of  ninety-four.'*  During  July 
and  August,  light  showers  of  rain  were  frequent,  but 
only  one  heavy  fall  occurred  during  the  whole  year. 


IV.— TEMPEEATURE. 

The  climate  of  Lad4k  is  characterized  by  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  by  excessive  dryness.  If 
the  earth  did  not  possess  an  atmosphere,  the  extremes 
of  burning  heat  by  day  and  of  freezing  cold  by  night 
would  be  unbearable.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
rarer  the  atmosphere  becomes  as  one  ascends  above  the 
general  surface-level  of  the  earth,  so  much  greater  will 
be  the  extremes  of  temperature  between  the  day  and  the 
night.  This  is  a  general  rule  when  the  atmospheric 
changes  are  not  otherwise  affected  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances. It  is  thus  in  Lad4k,  and  more  particularly  in 
Bukchu,  where  the  dry  and  highly  evaporative  day 
breeze  exhausts  the  little  moisture  held  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  clear  dry  air  becomes  intensely  cold  by 
the  great  terrestrial  radiation  under  a  cloudless  sky. 
In  the  elevated  district  of  Rukchu  it  freezes  almost 
every  night  during  summer;  but  the  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere  offers  so  slight  a  check  to  the  transmission 
of  the  sun's  rays,  that  the  noon-day  sun  is  sometimes 
25^  hotter  than  it  is  in  any  part  of  India.  In  the  less 
lofty  districts  in  Spiti,  both  the  cold  and  the  heat 
decrease;  but  in  Spiti   the  noon-day  sun  is  still  15^ 
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hotter  than  in  India,  while  in  Lad4k  it  is  about  the 
same.  The  extremes  of  cold  are  equally  great,  and  in 
the  more  elevated  districts  the  winters  are  particularly 
severe.  In  Rukchu  the  thermometer  falls  as  low  as 
+9°  of  Fahrenheit,  even  in  September,  and  the  minimuTn 
temperature  of  the  month  is  only  23*6^,  while  the  mean 
temperature  is  42°  93'.  In  Spiti,  during  the  same 
month,  the  minimum  temperature  is  only  37°  2\  and  I 
have  seen  the  thermometer  as  low  as  22°,  the  mean 
temperature  being  55°  5\  Most  of  the  travellers  who 
have  visited  Rukchu  have  been  there  in  September. 
Trebeck,  it  is  true,  traversed  it  alone  in  Jime,  yet  both 
Moorcroft  and  Dr.  Grerard  passed  through  it  in  Sep- 
tember, and  I  have  twice  visited  it  in  that  month.  We 
have,  therefore,  good  observations  for  the  temperature 
of  September,  while  that  of  the  rest  of  the  year  is  almost 
unknown.  But  as  the  climate  of  Spiti  approadies 
nearest  to  that  of  Bukchu,  both  in  its  extremes  of 
temperature  and  in  its  excessive  dryness,  we  may  obtain 
a  tolerably  accurate  approximation  to  the  annual  mean 
temperature  of  the  latter  district  by  a  comparison  with 
that  of  the  other.  The  following  table  gives  the  result 
of  aU  my  brother's  observations  for  one  whole  year  in 
Spiti,  with  the  addition  of  my  own  for  the  months  of 
August  and  September. 

TEMPERATURE   OF   SPITI. 


Temperature. 

Extremes. 

Moisture. 

Sum. 

January 

— 

+ 

Max. 

— 

+ 

Bulb. 

Wet. 

Diff. 

11-7 

31  0 

19-18 

-11 

35 

50 

Februaiy     . . 

7-8 

35-0 

18-68 

-  6 

40 

56 

March 

10-8 

40-0 

24-46 

-  4 

45 

71 

April 

31-5 

50-0 

40-89 

+  26 

65 

84 
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Temperature. 

Extremes. 

Moisture. 

Sum. 

May . . 

— 

+ 

Max. 

— 

+ 

Dry 
Bulb. 

Wet. 

Diff. 

88-0 

60  0 

49-00 

84 

75 

95 

June.. 

45-0 

74-0 

59-50 

44 

85 

120 

Julj.. 

48-0 

80-0 

68-60 

46 

90-0 

148 

Augcut 

48  0 

74-8 

58-60 

41 

88-5 

78-25 

58-25 

25 

98 

September  .. 

87-2 

75-8 

55-50 

22 

84-5 

70 

45 

25 

97-6 

Ootobtr 

28  0 

66-0 

40-12 

20 

65 

80 

KonmlMr  .. 

17-0 

85-0 

22-86 

+  16 

50 

60-5 

Deoamte   .. 

2-6 

85-7 

14-35 

-18 

42 

50-7 

MeMi  Aiinu 

m1  temperatare 

88-89 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  meaa  annual 
temperature  in  Spiti  is  just  one-third  less  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  September.  On  applying  the  same  rule 
to  the  September  mean  temperature  of  Bukchu,  43'08°, 
we  obtain  28*72^  for  the  mean  annual  temperature. 
The  extreme  of  cold  is  probably  between  twenty  and 
thirty  degrees  below  zero,*  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  winter  months  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  degrees 
above  zero. 

For  Lad^  Proper,  I  possess  obserrations  for  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Spiti  observations,  would  give  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  39^  for  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
The  following  are  the  observations. 


Min. 

Max. 

Mean. 

— 

■f 

September 
October 

44-93 
22-22 

70-00 
60-87 

57  01 
88-95 

24-0 
0 

82-0 
66-5 

*  Br.  Gkrard,  Asiat.  Bes.  Bengal,  vol.  xyiii.  p.  252,  supposes  —20* 
to  —25^.  He  observed  —2^  in  November,  but  this  must  have  been  in 
Spiti. 
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By  deducting  one-third  from  the  September  mean,  we 
get  38*01^  for  the  annual  mean  temperature,  and  by 
deducting  one-twentieth  from  the  October  mean,  we  get 
37"00°.  The  mean  of  these  two  gives  37'5°  as  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  in  Lad&k. 

The  climate  of  Zanskar  is  like  that  of  Spiti,  and  that 
of  Nubra  like  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  The 
climate  of  L^ul  is  similar  to  that  of  Kandwar,  but 
somewhat  colder,  as  Ldhul  is  more  elevated.  The  mean 
height  of  L^ul  is  10,535  feet,  while  that  of  Einam,  in 
KanAwar,  is  only  9,296  feet.  The  following  results  are 
calculated  from  the  observations  made  for  two  successive 
years  by  the  celebrated  Tibetan  scholar  Csoma  de  Koros, 
while  he  was  studying  with  a  Lama  in  the  monastery  of 
Xdnam.* 

TEMPEBATURB  OF  KANAWAR. 


Min. 

Max. 

Meui. 

Bxtreinds. 

— 

— 

January 

24-87 

40  00 

84-00 

14 

February 

28-82 

46-00 

86-00 

21 

Marcli 

80  04 

62-37 

40-49 

18 

April 

4i   '23 

69-23 

49-88 

26 

68 

May     

60  -80 

68-80 

69-77 

40 

78 

June 

57-60 

74-94 

66-28 

48 

82 

July 

61  -26 

77-69 

69-22 

66 

80 

August 

69  -91 

76-40 

67-66 

66 

79 

September 

64-78 

78-71 

63-90 

49 

78 

October 

47  -27 

67-82 

66-16 

40 

74 

November 

86-46 

66-48 

43-68 

82 

67 

December 

80  -71 

49-06 

87-26 

26 

Mean  Anni 

aal  temperatu] 

re  62  02 

*  In  Manuscript,  taken  at  Dr.  Gerard's  request ;  these  observations 
are  now  in  my  possession. 
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Ldhul  is  subject  to  greater  extremes  both  of  heat  and 
cold  than  Kandwar.  The  greatest  temperature  observed 
by  Csoma  de  Kor5s  was  only  82°,  whereas  I  have  seen 
the  thermometer  at  84°  on  the  2nd  September  in  Ldhul. 
The  lowest  temperature  of  Kandwar  in  August  was  only 
56°,  but  in  Ldhul  the  minimum  temperature  is  always 
under  50°,  and  the  lowest  that  I  observed  was  42°.  The 
temperature  of  L^ul  for  several  days  in  August  was 


Min. 

Max. 

Mean. 

Extremes. 

— 

+ 

46  00 

78-2 

62  1 

42 

84 

From  the  similarity  of  climate  and  of  geographical 
position,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Ldhul  may  be 
deduced  from  its  September  temperature  by  talking  the 
same  proportion  as  we  find  in  the  Kandwar  observations. 
This  proportion  will  give  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
47°  30'  for  the  inhabited  parts  of  Ldhul.  The  uninhabited 
portions  of  the  district  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Chandra 
and  Bhaga  rivers  partake  more  of  the  climate  of  Spiti. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  whole  of  Laddk 
may  be  obtained  approximately  from  the  details  before 
given.  See  also  the  detailed  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions, Chapter  XVII. 

TABLE  OF  ANNUAL  MEAN  TEMPEBATUBE. 


DiatrioU. 

Heiglit. 

Annual 
Temperatnre. 

Bukchu 

16,634 

28''72 

Chiro    ... 

16,500 

28-62 

Budok 

14,500 

80  00 

Zanskar 

13,154 

39  00 

Spiti    ... 

12,986 

88-89 
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Distnots. 

HeigM. 

Annual 
Temperatnre. 

Nubra 

Ngfci 

LadAk 

Purik 

Lflml 

Mean     

12,763 
12,600 
11,600 
11,196 
10,635 

39*'-00 
38*00 
37  00 
42-00 
47-30 

13,026 

36-86 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  daUy  range  of  the 
thermometer;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  temperature  of  day  and  night  increases 
with  the  elevation. 

DAILY  BANGE   OF  TEMPEBATUBE. 


DiftriotB. 

Heiglit. 

Daily  Range. 

Extreme 
Bange. 

Bukchu          

Spiti 

Ladik            

Purik            

TiAhul            

16,634 
12,986 
11,500 
11,196 
10,636 

40**-28 
36  00 
33-00 
32-60 
31-14 

67''-00 
43-60 
39-76 
39-60 
34-00 

v.— MOISTTJEE. 

The  excessive  dryness  of  the  climate  of  Lad^  is  due 
chiefly  to  elevation,  by  which  the  air  is  so  rarefied  as  to 
be  incapable  of  holding  much  moisture  in  suspension. 
It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  great  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  bare  soil,  by  which  any  moisture  is  rapidly  evapo- 
rated. The  dryness  of  the  climate  increases  with  the 
height,  and  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  is  so  very 
low,  that  the  deposition  of  dew  is  quite  imknown  in  the 
more  elevated  districts.    The  depression  of  the  wet-bulb 
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thermometer  in  di£Perent  districts  of  LacULk  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  to  which  I  have  added  for  compa- 
rison the  mean  of  one  week's  observations  at  Gwalior 
daring  the  hot  winds  in  the  end  of  May  I860,  and  the 
mean  of  another  week  in  the  end  of  March  and  begin- 
ning of  April,  which  is  the  more  correct  time  for  com- 
parison. 

TABLE  OF  MOISTU&E. 


Month. 

Diftnots. 

Hoight. 

MoiBturv. 

Dew 
Point. 

Greatest 
I>ep». 

I>iy. 

Wet 

Dep». 

September 

September 

September 

October 

August 

May — June 
Mar. — Apr. 

Eukchu 
Spiti 
LadiLk 
Purik 

Gwalior 
Ditto 

16,684 
12,986 
11,600 
11,196 
10,636 

67°6 
70  0 
66-7 
56-8 
74-3 

110  12 
91-76 

40''-6 
46  0 
42*9 
87-2 
62-9 

33-80 
26-83 

27''0 
26  0 
22-8 
18-6 
21-4 

33-80 
26-88 

18''-9 
26  0 
24-6 
20-6 
38-0 

36-82 
42-68 

3^0 
80-0 
23-6 
19-7 
28-0 

38-6 
28-76 

The  hottest  time  in  India  is  the  end  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  hottest  month  in  Lad&k  is 
July.  The  fairest  comparison  therefore  that  can  be 
made  between  the  dryness  of  the  two  climates  is  that  of 
September  in  Lad4k,  and  of  the  end  of  March  and  the 
beginning  of  April  in  India.  By  this  comparison  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  plains  of  India  are  less  arid  than  the 
lofty  table-land  of  Eukchu,  and  that  their  dryness  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Spiti  vaUey.  The  most  con- 
vincing proof  which  I  can  give  of  the  excessive  dryness 
of  the  climate  of  Bukchu  is  the  fact,  that  the  stock  of  my 
gun,  which  had  been  exposed  to  fawrteen  hot  seasons  in 
India,  shrank  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  during  a 
single  month's  residence  in  Bukchu. 
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VI.— BADIATION. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  noon-day  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  elevated  table-lands  of  Laddk  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  great  dryness  of  the  climate. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  maximum  radiation  of 
solar  heat  at  about  1  p.m.  in  different  districts  of  Laddk 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  in  the 
plains  of  India  in  May  and  June,  and  in  March  and 
April.  The  observations  were  taken  with  a  black-bulb 
thermometer,  by  Newman,  the  instrument  being  invari- 
ably placed  at  a  height  of  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

TABLE   OF   SOLAB  BADIATION. 


Month. 

Dictriot 

Height. 

Air. 

Black 
Bulb. 

_          Greatest 
^^'        Diff. 

September 
September 
October 
October 

May — June 
Mar. — April 

Eiikchu 
Spiti 

Purik 

Gwalior 
Ditto 

15,634 
12,986 
11,600 
11,196 

65'*-75 
70  00 
58-64 
55-83 

109-87 
88  -37 

86''-76 
91-31 
85-33 
73  16 

129  -66 
111-40 

23''00 
21-31 
26-79 
17-33 

19-46 
23-37 

o 

23-5 
28-5 
39-5 
25-5 

23-75 
26-25 

As  the  climate  of  India  during  March  and  April  is 
just  two  months  removed  from  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  it  and  the 
climate  of  Lad&k  during  the  month  of  September.  The 
comparison  shows  that  the  mean  noon-day  radiation  of 
solar  heat  throughout  Lad&k  is  about  the  same  as  it  is 
in  the  plains  of  India. 

My  observations  for  the  terrestrial  radiation  of  Lad4k 
were  all  taken  during  the  day,  as  I  was  afraid  to  leave 
the  instrument  exposed  on  a  dark  night  amongst  loose 
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cattle.  The  instrument  was  one  of  Newman's  register 
spirit  thermometers,  with  the  hulb  fixed  in  the  focus  of 
a  parabolic  metallic  mirror  exposed  to  the  clear  northern 
sky.  Compared  with  the  obserrations  taken  on  the 
plains  of  India  for  March  and  April,  the  terrestrial  radi- 
ation of  Lad£k  is  extremely  great.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture observed  at  Gwalior  was  10°  below  the  external  air, 
and  the  mean  of  the  minima  was  only  6"  bdow  it.  The 
minimum  generally  occurred  about  sunrise. 

TABLE  OF  TDBBESTBIAL  RADIATION. 


Pug. 

..™. 

v„. 

v,„ 

„. 

- 

XI. 

»^^ 

'■ 

II. 

,.,. 

.. 

'■ 

"£ 

Air 
IUd.Th. 

18 
a 

is 

18 

38-6 
21 -S 

46-7 
35  0 

64 

43 

E6 

45 

58 
49 

81-76 

66 

69-75 
62-6 

5« 
48 

60-6 

Diff. 

» 

7 

11 

10-7 

11 

11 

9 

0-76 

7-36 

8 

6-5 

8-84 

Gy. 

Air 

89 

40 
31 

40-76 

32 

4fi-S 
38 

46 -76 
36-6 

45 

3fl-5 

47 

38 

Diff 

B 

8-76 

9-5 

9-2fi 

8-6 

9 

9-00 

Li 

Air 
R*L 

3i 

3S 

48 
37 

48 -S 

42 

65 
48 

56 -B 
4fi 

68-5 
49 

60-5 
56 

67 
SI 

58 
47 

Diff. 

s 

9     a -6 

7 

7-6 

B-6 

6-6 

e 

11 

6-80 

Li 

Air 
Bad. 

Si 

as 

32 

38 

43 -5 

40 

G3 
47 

52-26 

47-6 

Ditt 

s 

7 

5-B 

6-C 

6 

4-76 

6-80 

GwJior 

Air 

R>d. 

78 '6 
77-0 

87-00 

87-76 
87-00 

Diff. 

IS 

0 

■7B 

In  the  lofty 
pression,  which 
lowCT  than  the 
was  in  Bukchu 
sion  was  no  les 
throughout  the 
6°  30'  in  LadAk. 


table-land  of  I^d^,  the  greatest  de- 
usually  took  place  at  9  A.H.,  was  11° 
temperature  of  the  external  air.  This 
;  but  even  in  Lad6k  Proper  the  depres- 
I  than  9°.  The  mean  hourly  depression 
day  was  8°  92'  in  Rukchu,  but  only 
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Vn.— SUPPOSED  MILDNESS  OP  FOEMEE  CLIMATE. 

Various  drcumstances  induce  me  to  believe  that  the 
climate  of  Lad4k  was  formerly  much  milder  and  much 
less  dry  than  it  is  at  present.  The  occurrence  of  vast 
quantities  of  fossil  fresh-toater  shells  in  the  sandy  allu- 
vitun  above  the  level  of  the  present  salt-toater  lakes  of 
Lad4k,  proves  that  these  lakes  must  once  have  been 
very  extensive  sheets  of  fresh  water.  In  the  case  of  the 
TshO'kar  or  "White  Lake/'  this  is  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  the  occurrence  of  fossil  shells  on  the  plain  of 
Kyang,  and  in  the  deep  gorge  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  once  had  exit  into  this  place.  As  the  plain 
itself  had  a  gradual  slope  from  the  foot  of  the  Thung- 
Lung  Pass  to  the  Sumgal  River,  the  whole  extent  of 
this  double  lake  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying sketch-map,*  which  illustrates  the  ancient  lake 
system  of  Lad4k  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  I 
have  visited. 

1.  The  Kyang-Taho  formerly  extended  from  the  foot 
of  the  Thung-Lung  Pass  to  near  the  source  of  the  Sum- 
gal River,  a  length  of  thirty-five  miles.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  mean  breadth,  but  it  must  have  been 
about  five  miles.  This  would  give  an  area  of  175  square 
miles. 

2.  The  TahO'kar  formerly  flowed  into  the  Kyang-Tsho, 
and  was  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length  by  five  miles 
in  breadth.  The  old  beach-marks  are  distinctly  visible 
on  the  mountain-sides,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  lake.  I  traversed  along  the  southern  end  of  the 
Tsho-kar  in  two  different  directions  in  1846,  and  in  1847 
along  the  northern  end,  and  through  the  gorge  which 

♦  See  Plate  VI. 
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formed  its  old  exit  into  the  Eyang-Tsho.  Its  principal 
feeder  is  a  small  fresh-water  lake  to  the  south,  which 
onoe  formed  part  of  the  old  lake.  The  greatest  extent 
of  the  Tsho-kar  must  have  heen  about  twenty-five  miles 
by  five  miles,  or  125  square  miles.  The  two  lakes 
together  covered  about  300  square  miles. 

3.  The  TshomO'JRiri  formerly  included  a  small  salt- 
water lake,  now  lying  about  eight  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  it.  The  greatest  extent  was  about  twenty-five 
miles  by  five  miles,  or  125  square  miles.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  it  once  had  an  exit  from  its  south- 
em  end  into  the  Fdrd  Eiver,  or  perhaps  into  the  Sum- 
gal  River. 

4.  The  ScmU  Lake  is  still  of  considerable  size ;  but 
the  clay  deposits,  which  are  found  adhering  in  horizontal 
strata  to  the  small  isolated  hills  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  and  in  sheltered  positions  at  the  sides,  show  that 
this  lake  must  once  have  been  one  of  the  largest  sheets 
of  water  in  Lad^.  Its  greatest  extent  must  have  been 
about  twenty-five  miles  by  twelve  miles,  or  300  square 
miles,  with  a  mean  depth  of  at  least  100  feet. 

5.  Lam-Taho  is  now  only  a  small  piece  of  fresh  water, 
but  it  was  most  probably  once  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
about  fifteen  miles  long  by  three  miles  broad,  or  forty- 
five  square  miles  in  extent. 

6.  The  bed  of  the  Indus,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
rivers,  has  once  been  crowded  with  a  series  of  lakes. 
Two  of  these  which  came  under  my  observation  are 
shown  in  Plate  VI.  The  smaller  one  must  have  filled 
the  valley,  opposite  Nyimo  and  MM,  for  a  length  of 
twenty-five  miles  by  three  miles,  or  for  about  seventy- 
five  square  miles. 

7.  Above  L6,  the  vast  plain  of  Chachot  must  once  have 
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been  covered  with  water  for  some  miles  above  Marcha- 
lang  down  to  L^  and  Pitak.  At  Pitak,  the  lacustrine 
deposits  of  fine  day  are  still  adhering  to  the  rocks  in 
horizontal  strata,  to  a  height  of  750  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  The  whole  extent  must  have  been  about 
thirty-five  miles  by  six  miles,  or  210  square  miles. 
Below  Pitak,  the  former  channel  of  the  Indus  can  be 
traced  for  many  miles,  by  Phyang  and  Tharu,  to 
Nyimo. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  have  been  the  whole 
extent  of  the  former  lakes  of  Lad&k,  but  as  the  ancient 
lakes  of  Hukchu,  which  I  have  described,  must  have 
covered  a  space  of  840  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  extent  of  the  district,  a  vague  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  general  extent  of  the  lake  system,  which 
must  once  have  prevailed  over  Lad&k.  The  vast  lake  of 
Pang-kong  was  probably  not  less  than  twenty  miles  in 
breadth  by  100  miles  in  length,  and  must  have  covered 
an  area  of  2,000  square  miles.  This  lake,  with  the 
others  which  I  have  described,  would  have  occupied 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 

The  former  existence  of  these  vast  sheets  of  fresh 
water  rests  neither  upon  general  appearances  nor  upon 
the  vague  assertions  of  tradition,  but  upon  the  distinct 
evidences  of  vast  beds  of  fine  clay,  which  are  found 
adhering  to  the  rocks  in  horizontal  strata,  and  which 
could  only  have  been  deposited  in  comparatively  still 
water.  Their  existence  is  further  proved  by  the 
abundance  of  fossU  freBh-water  shells  that  are  found  in 
the  sandy  clay  deposits  around  the  present  salt-water 
lakes,  and  on  the  dry  plain  of  Kyang.  These  shells  are 
of  two  kinds, — JjymruBa  auricularia  of  all  sizes,  and 
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Chfclaa  rivicola,  which  is  only  found  of  very  small  size 
preserved  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  shells.*  As  these 
mollusca  do  not  now  exist  in  Laddk  at  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  feet,  it 
seems  a  probable  conclusion  that  the  country  must  at 
some  former  period  have  enjoyed  a  very  much  milder 
dimate  than  that  of  the  present  day.  This  conclusion 
might  indeed  have  been  deduced  from  the  former  ex- 
istence of  the  vast  lakes  which  have  been  described. 
For  the  waters  vapourized  by  the  sun  must  have  been 
condensed  by  the  cold  of  night,  and  the  plains  would 
then  have  been  fertilized  by  rain,  and  the  mountains 
covered  by  snow.  Numerous  streams  would  have  flowed 
down  the  hill-sides  in  all  directions,  and  the  overflowing 
lakes  would  have  formed  mighty  rivers. 

Throughout  Lad&k  there  are  numbers  of  vast  ravines, 
many  of  them  500  feet  deep,  and  as  many  yards  broad, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by  the  scanty 
brooks  that  are  now  nearly  lost  in  their  meanderings 
firom  side  to  side  of  these  enormous  channels.  In  one 
of  these  vast  river-beds  the  scanty  rill  of  the  Sum-gal 
now  purls  along  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plain  of 
Kyang.  The  sides  of  this  channel  are  masses  of  alluvial 
boulders  and  gravel,  which  once  formed  the  bed  of  the 
Kyang-Tsho.  The  rocky  barrier,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Sum-gal  rivers,  was  probably  worn  away,  gradually 
at  first,  until  the  plain  of  Kyang  became  almost  dry : 
after  which,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  sudden  disruption, 
the  waters  of  the  Sum-gal  would  have  rushed  violently 
onward,  cutting  for  themselves  a  deep  channel  in  the 
soft  bed  of  the  lake.      The  Kyang-Tsho  must  have  been 

*  See  Plate  IX.  for  these  shells. 
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gradually  drained;  but  I  hare  a  suspicion  that  the 
Tshomo-Eiri  Lake  onoe  had  an  exit  into  the  Sum-gal, 
and  that  its  accumulated  waters  were  suddenly  drained 
off  by  the  disruption  of  the  Stun-gal  barrier.  That  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  Kyang-Tsho  must  have 
been  very  gradual  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  shells 
now  lying  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  swept  away  by  even  a  moderate 
current.  Is  it  possible  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
country  can  have  been  gradually  elevated  ? 
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I.— A  N  I  M  A  L. 

The  animal  productions  of  Lad&k  are  partionlarly 
interesting,  as  they  comprise  the  wild  horse,  the  y4k,  or 
long-haired  bull,  whose  tail  furnishes  the  Indian  chaori^ 
the  shawl-wool  goat,  whose  fine  under-fleece  is  woven 
into  the  beautiful  KashTnirian  shawls,  and  the  ptirik 
sheep,  df  which  some  twenty  specimens  hare  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London. 

WILD  ANIliALS. 

The  wUd  animals  of  Lad4k  are  both  numerous  and 
interesting.  '^  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild 
goats,  and  the  rocks  for  the  conies."*  The  elevated 
plains  of  the  Indus  and  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Bukchu 
abound  with  the  wild  horse,  the  marmot,  and  the  hare : 
while  the  snowy  mountains  and  rugged  glens  teem  with 
many  varieties  of  the  wild  goat,  sheep,  and  deer,  some 
of  which  are  most  probably  still  unknown. 

The  EycmQji  which  has  been  called  a  horse  by  some, 
and  an  ass  by  others,  is  the  Equus  hemionua  of  PaUas, 
and  the  ^uus  Kycmg  of  Moorcroft.    The  animal  when 

•  Psalm  civ.  18. 

t  The  male  is  called  simply  rKyang^  and  the  female  Mo-rKyang, 
See  Plate  YI.  for  four  views  of  the  Kyang's  skull. 
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full  grown  is  about  fourteen  hands  high  :  the  facial  line 
is  highly  arched,  like  that  of  the  zebra  and  quagga,  and 
the  ears  (like  theirs)  are  longer  than  those  of  a  horse, 
but  much  shorter  than  those  of  an  ass.  A  line  of  black 
hair  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  back,  but  there  are 
no  cross  stripes  across  the  withers  as  in  the  ass.  The 
tail  has  a  long  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  like  the  zebra. 
The  general  colour  is  reddish-brown  on  the  back  and 
sides,  and  white  on  the  stomach.  Moorcroft*  remarks, 
that  it  is  certainly  not  the  gorhhar^  or  wild  ass  of 
Sindh,  and  I  can  vouch  that  it  is  quite  different  from 
the  gorkhar  of  the  Bikanar  and  Bahdwalpur  desert. 
Trebeckjt  who  saw  herds  of  them  on  his  trip  to  Ghibra, 
to  the  south-east  of  L6,  states  his  opinion  of  the 
Kyang's  shape  as  follows.  "  The  form,  from  the  fore  to 
the  hind  leg  and  feet,  to  a  level  with  the  back,'  is  more 
square  than  that  of  an  ass,  his  back  is  less  straight,  and 
there  is  a  dip  behind  the  withers  and  rounding  of  the 
crupper,  which  is  more  like  the  shape  of  the  horse.  His 
neck  is  also  more  erect  and  arched  than  that  of  the 
ass."  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a  skuU  in 
my  possession. 

Ft.    In. 

Greatest  length 1      9:^ 

„        depth     0    10 

„        breadth  ...         ...         ...         ...       0      ^\ 

Weight  of  upper  jaw        

„         lower  jaw 

Weight  of  skull        

Lastly,  the  Kyang.  neighs  like  a  horse,  which  in  my 
judgment  is  conclusive  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the 

*  Trayels,  I.  p.  311.  t  In  Moorcroft's  Travels,  I.  p.  443. 
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genus  Asinus^  but  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  JSquus 
ca^allus.  If  the  Kyang  is  a  different  genus  from  the 
Equuis  hemionus  of  Pallas,  he  should  be  called  Uqutis 
Tibetantis.  A  living  specimen  of  the  animal  has  been 
sent  to  England  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thomason,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Agra,  but  as  the  naturalists  of  Europe  have  not, 
I  believe,  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
skeleton,  I  have  given  several  careful  drawings  of  the 
skull  of  a  Kyang,  which  I  shot  in  1846,  at  an  elevation 
of  17,000  feet,  on  the  summit  of  the  Nakpo  Oondvng 
Pass,  to  the  north  of  the  Chomoriri  Lake.  This  skull 
has  forty  teeth ;  and  there  is  now  no  trace  of  any  pre- 
molar teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  such  as  have  been  found 
in  other  specimens,  and  which  led  Mr.  Hodgson  to  give 
the  Kyang  the  new  name  of  Eqtma  polyodon^  or  rather 
Asinus  polyodon. 

The  wild  ydk,  called  Brong  or  Dongji  is  said  to 
inhabit  the  grassy  plains  on  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Sutluj  and  Sangpo.  The  people  generally  believe  in 
their  existence,  but  I  could  neither  procure  any  of  their 
horns,  nor  find  any  person  who  had  actually  seen  the 
living  animal.  VigneJ  was  informed  that  the  wild  ydk 
was  to  be  found  "  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
laya that  descend  upon  the  plains  of  Yarkand."  Mr- 
Blyth§  quotes  Wood  to  the  same  effect.  My  brother  || 
also  mentions  that  wild  ydks  are  to  be  found  "  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Garo,"  that  is,  in  the  district  of  Gn4ri. 
As  the  tame  ydk  has  been  domesticated  from  time 

•  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XVI.  p.  354.     Note  by  Blyth. 
t  hBrong,    The  female  is  called  hBrong'KBri,  which  is  commonly 
pronounced  Dong-di. 

X  Vigne's  Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladak,  II.  p.  277. 
§  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XI.  p.  282,  note. 
II         Ditto  ditto,  XII.  p.  222. 
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immemorial,  the  existence  of  wild  herds  in  the  same 
ooimtry  may  perhaps  be  doubted ;  but  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  belief  is  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

The  largest  of  the  wild  sheep  is  the  Ny<m  or  Ooia 
Ammon  of  naturalists.  It  is  found  only  in  the  most 
inaccessible  places,  near  the  snow-limit.  Specimens  of 
the  horns  may  generally  be  seen  along  with  those  of  the 
ibex  and  shd  {Ovis  montana)  on  the  religious  piles  of 
stones  called  ManS^  where  they  are  placed  by  the 
shepherds  as  votiye  offerings.  The  Nyan  of  the  Tibe- 
tans is  dosely  allied  to  the  Kachkar  of  Badaksh&n  and 
Chitr&l.  Mr.  Blyth  has,  however,  distinguished  them 
by  separate  names,  calling  the  latter  Ovia  FolU,  after 
Marco  Polo,  who  gave  the  first  description  of  the 
animal. 

Another  species  of  wild  sheep  is  the  Nd.  Vigne* 
calls  it  Snd,  and  describes  it  as  of  'Hhe  size  of  an 
ordinary  sheep ;  of  a  dull  brownish-gray  colour,  with 
curved,  smooth,  and  four-sided  horns."  Csomo  de 
Kords  calls  it  a  "  large  sheep-like  deer."  It  is  appa- 
rently the  same  as  the  Ndhur  of  Nepal,  and  the  Ovia 
Ndhur  of  Hodgson  and  Blyth.f 

A  third  species  of  wild  sheep  is  the  Shd^X  which  I 
have  seen  browsmg  in  large  flocks  on  the  mountains,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  below  L^.  The  animal  is  as 
large  as  a  stag,  with  strong  wiry  hair  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  on  the  back,  gradually  changing  to  white  on  the 
stomach.    The  chest  is  covered  with  a  long  fringe  of 

*  Travels,  II.  p.  280.  The  name  is  written  rNa^  in  Tibetan.  See 
also  Csomo  de  Koros,  Diet,  in  voce. 

t  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XVI.  p.  360. 

X  Shd'ha,  and  the  female  Shd-mo.  Csomo  de  Koros  calls  the  Shd,  a 
stag  (Diet,  in  voce)  ;  but  the  real  stag  is  called  Shu.  The  horns  of  the 
Shd  are  shown  in  Plate  VIII. 
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dirty  black  hair.  The  massiye  horns,  which  touch  at 
their  bases,  are  curved  backward  and  downward,  the 
tips  being  turned  forward,  upward,  and  inward.  Each 
horn  thus  forms  about  three-quarters  of  a  circle.  The 
Shd  is  the  Ovis  montcma  of  naturalists.  The  horns  of  a 
specimen,  which  I  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
below  L6,  haye  the  following  measurements. 

liengtli  of  lioni 

Base  of  horn,  greatest  depth 

„  „      breadth   ... 

Extreme  interval 

Internal  between  tips       

Ghreatest  circumference 

Weight         ...        12  lbs. 

The  age  of  this  specimen  was  nearly  seven  years,  the 
rug(B  of  the  third  year  being  the  boldest  and  most  deeply 
marked. 

The  wild  goat  called  Bd^pho-chhSj*  or  the  "  great 
goat,"  is  the  MAr^khor^  or  "  snake-eater  **  of  the  Musal- 
m4ns.  It  is  common  in  Balti,  and  in  BadakshAn  and 
Ghitr&l ;  but  I  was  unable  to  procure  any  specimen  of  its 
horns  in  LadAk.  A  pair  obtained  by  Colonel  Bates  in 
Balti  is  represented  in  Plate  YII.  These  horns  meet  at  the 
base,  rise  straight  upward,  then  turn  backward  and  again 
upward.    The  following  are  the  measurements : — 

Ft.    In. 
Length  of  horn     . . . 
Circumference  of  base 
Breadth  of  widest  hc& 
Perpendicular  rise 
Extreme  width 
Width  from  tip  to  tip 
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•  Bd^ho'chhey  or  simply  Borchhe;  the  female  Bd-mo^hhe,  Mr. 
y igne  says  that  Smoa  means  a  horn,  and  chegho,  great ;  but  rdrdcho  is 
simply  a  "  horn,"  and  not  a  "  great  horn."  See  Plate  VII.  for  a  pair 
of  horns. 
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No  specimen  of  this  magnificent  goat  has,  I  beUeve^ 
yet  been  obtained  by  any  naturalist,  nor  have  I  heard  of 
any  trayeller  who  has  seen  the  animal.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  might  be  called  Capra  megaceros. 

Another  species  of  wild  goat  is  the  Tibetan  ibex,  or 
Skyi/n.*  Mr.  Vigne  procured  a  pair  of  horns  that  were 
four  feet  three  inches  in  length.  In  his  opinion  the 
Skyin  "  is  larger  than  the  European  ibex,  and  the  horns 
are  longer,  more  curved,  and  more  tapering."  The  Skyin 
frequents  the  most  inaccessible  rocks,  and  the  animal, 
when  shot,  is  frequently  much  mutilated  by  its  headlong 
plunge  down  some  precipitous  diff.  Vigne  states  that 
between  one  and  two  hundred  of  them  are  killed  in  Balti 
during  the  winter,  when  they  are  forced  to  descend  into 
the  valleys,  t  In  Lad4k  they  are  also  snared  at  night, 
and  shot  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  when  they 
venture  down  to  the  streams  to  drink.  They  are  killed 
for  the  sake  of  the  soft  under-fleece,  which,  in  Kashmir, 
is  called  Asali  Tvs.\  This  is  an  exceedingly  fine  and 
soft  wool  of  a  light  brown  colour,  which  is  exported  to 
Kashmir,  where  it  is  used  as  a  lining  for  shawls,  woollen 
stockings,  and  gloves.  It  is  also  woven  into  a  very  fine 
cloth,  called  Ttm,  of  a  soft  and  delicate  texture,  which 
is  much  prized  for  its  warmth.  The  high  price  of  the 
Tus  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  animal, 
and  by  the  uselessness  of  the  hair.  The  person  who 
separates  the  hair  from  the  wool  of  the  domestic  shawl- 

•  Skyin;  the  female  is  called  Dan-mo.  In  Kullu  and  Spiti,  the 
Skyin  is  called  Kyin  ;  and  Spiti  is  called  Piti,  but  the  spelling  in  Tibe- 
tan always  preserves  the  initial  s. 

t  Vigne's  Travels,  II.  p.  279. 

X  cry  i^*^  means  simply  "  genuine  2W,"  or  the  wool  of  the  wild 
goat ;  Tus  means  "  nature." 
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goat  is  paid  by  the  hair  itself,  which  is  manufactured 
into  coarse  blanketing  for  tents,  and  twisted  into  ropes. 
But  the  hair  of  the  wild  goat  is  short,  wiry,  aad  coarse, 
and  the  cost  for  picking  is  charged  to  the  price  of  the 
Tus,  or  fine  wool.  Moorcroft  says  that  neither  the  do- 
mesticated shawl-goat,  nor  the Vigogna,*  furnishes  a  wool 
so  full  and  rich  to  the  feel,  nor  has  so  fine  a  material 
ever  yet  graced  a  British  loom. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  ibex-horns  on  the  temples 
of  Kandwar,  Mhul,  and  Chamba  has  often  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  that  a  similar  religious  feeling  amongst  the 
Greeks  may  have  prompted  the  dedication  of  real  ox- 
skulls,  perhaps  of  animals  that  were  slain  in  sacrifice,  in 
the  aucient  Hellenic  temples.  In  process  of  time,  when 
the  rude  posts  became  Doric  pillars,  and  the  rough  ends 
of  the  sloping  beams  were  carved  into  triglyphs,  the  real 
ox-skulls  were  supplanted  by  their  sculptured  repre- 
sentations, which  afterwards  adorned  the  metopes  of  the 
Doric  frieze.  At  least  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for 
their  frequent  representation  on  auy  other  supposition. 

The  Shu  or  Tibetan  stag  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Hodgsonf  from  a  specimen  obtained  near  Fhdri,  in  Tsdng, 
the  central  province  of  Tibet.  A  second  specimen  was 
procured  from  the  district  of  Chtimbi,  to  the  south  of 
PhAri,  where  the  country  is  more  wooded  aud  less  arid 
thau  m6st  other  districts  of  Tibet.  In  1839  I  procured 
a  most  magnificent  pair  of  stag's  horns  from  the  upper 
glens  of  the  lidar  valley,  in  Kashmir ;  and  in  1847  I 
obtained  a  second  but  smaller  pair  from  the  same  valley.  { 
The  former  pair  had  six  snags  on  each  horn,  and  was 

*  Transactions  Boy.  As.  Soc.  I.  p.  53. 

t  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XIX.  p.  4f66 ;  and  XIX.  p.  518. 

:  See  Plate  VIII. 
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therefore  a  genuine  Barah^ngha  (twelve-homed).  The 
latter  specimen  agrees  in  all  respects,  save  that  of  size, 
with  those  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  One  of  his  spe- 
cimens was  procured  &om  the  most  southern  part  of 
Tibet,  where  the  climate  is  less  rigorous  and  the  country 
more  wooded.  My  specimens  were  obtamed  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  Lidar  river,  in  the  eastern  end  of 
£[ashmir  towards  Lad^,  where  the  climate  may  be 
called  half-Tibetan  from  its  dryness.  The  horns  of  my 
KashTniriaTi  specimen  are  represented  in  Plate  YII. 
Their  dimensions  are  the  following,  which  I  have  placed 
beside  those  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  Tibetan  specimen. 
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The  Musk  deer,  called  Ld,*  is  foimd  both  in  Tibet 
and  in  Kashmir,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  procuring 
any  specimens.  Yigne  mentions  the  Kashmirian  Ld, 
and  states  that  Dr.  Falconer  thought  it  was  a  new 
species. 

Other  wild  animals  of  Tibet  are  the  leopard,  the  bear, 
the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  dog.  The  leopard,  wolf,  and 
fox,  are  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  noticed  by 
Vigne.t   Moorcroft  %  adds  the  ounce  and  the  lynx.   The 

•  ffZd-ha,  or  simply  ^Ld  ;  and  the  female  gLd-mo, 

t  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XI.  p.  275,  and  Vigne's  Travels,  II. 
p.  281.  The  leopard  is  called  Zig  {-gZig) ;  the  bear,  Dom ;  the  dog, 
Khyi ;  and  the  fox,  Mikpa  {dMig-pa) ;  &om  dMig^  a  hole ;  it  is  also 
called  dByu 

X  Travels,  I.  p.  312. 
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dog  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hodgson  only,  who  describes 
it  as  a  rare  animal  of  a  pale  wolf-like  colour. 

The  hare,  called  Ri-bong^  is  abundant  amongst^the 
rocks  on  the  grassy  plains  of  Bukchu.  It  is  called 
Ri-bong,  or  the  "  hill-ass,"  on  accoimt  of  the  length  of 
its  ears.*  The  Botis  do  not  eat  hares,  as  they  consider 
the  animal  as  a  species  of  donkey.  In  1846  I  shot  five 
in  half  an  hour  in  one  of  the  glens  to  the  eastward  of 
the  plain  of  Kyung.  They  sit  behind  the  rocks,  with 
their  long  ears  pricked,  and  half  their  heads  just  raised 
above  the  stone.  When  roused  they  run  from  rock  to 
rock,  reminding  one  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^^  The 
rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  conies."  The  Bi-bong  is  as 
large  as  an  English  hare,  has  longer  ears,  and  is  of  a 
bluish-grey  or  slate-colour.  It  is  the  Jjepus  pallipes  or 
"  white-foot "  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  gives  the  following 
dimensions  of  his  specimen. f 

Ft  In. 

Length  firom  head  to  tail  0  11 

„      oftail        0  4 

„      ofhead     ...         ...         ...         ...      0  4f 

„      ofear       0  4J 

Mr.  Hodgson  describes  a  second  species  of  Tibetan 
hare  under  the  name  of  Lepua  otastohM,  and  he  refers 
to  Moorcroft  as  his  principal  authority  for  this  variety.  { 
But  on  a  reference  to  Moorcroft  (I.  225),  I  find  that  the 
hares  shot  by  Trebeck  and  himself  on  the  plain  of 
Bukchu,  were  of  a  *^  bluish-white  colour,  and  not  much 
larger  than  English  rabbits."  Both  in  1846  and  in  1847 
I  shot  these  bluish-coloured  hares  on  the  plains  of 

•  Bi-bong,  and  also  Phyi-pa.  Bi-bang  means  the  "  hill-ass.*'  The 
Hindus  also  liken  the  ass  to  a  hare,  by  naming  the  wild  ass  Ohor-khoTy 
OP  the  "  horse-hare." 

t  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XI.  p.  288. 

t        Ditto  ditto,  XI.  p.  288. 
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Bukchu,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  are  the  same  as 
the  Lepua  pallipes  of  Mr.  Hodgson ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
seyeral  that  I  shot  were  fully  as  large  as  aay  English 
hare.  Moorcroffc  evidently  saw  only  one  species,  as  he 
refers  to  the  Bukchu  hares  a  second  time.* 

The  smaller  species  of  hare,  or  Luganya,  is  extremely 
conunon  all  over  Tibet.  It  is  the  Lepua  alpmua  of 
PaUas.  I  have  shot  them  near  the  summit  of  the  L&nak 
Pass,  18,750  feet  above  the  sea,  aud  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  Pir  Panj^  Pass  at  12,000  feet.  The  table-lands  of 
B/ukchu,  aud  the  plains  along  the  Yunam  Biver,  are 
literally  honey-combed  with  thehr  burrows.  The  Tibetan 
Lagonya  is  named  Shippi,  or  the  **  whisperer,"  aud  is 
thus  closely  allied  to  the  **  calling  hare  "  of  America. 

The  marmot  of  Tibet,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  t 
is  of  two  distinct  species,  the  large  and  the  small, 
which  he  has  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Arctomya 
Tibetenaia,  and  Arctomya  hemachalanvs.  The  former 
obtains  a  length  of  two  feet,  with  a  tail  of  six  inches. 
The  latter  does  not  reach  more  than  thirteen  inches 
in  length.  I  have  seen  only  the  larger  animal,  which 
is  common  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Bukchu.  Moor- 
croft  {  mentions  that  he  obtained  the  skin  of  the 
squirrel  in  Lad^;  by  which  I  believe  that  he  meant 
the  Arctomys. 

Of  the  MuatelicUBj  or  weasel  tribe,  I  am  acquainted 
with  only  one  species, — the  Muatela^  or  true  weasel.  I 
saw  one  specimen  of  it  in  1846  near  the  Polokonka  Pass, 
at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet ;  and  in  1847  I  shot  one 
close  to  the  crest  of  the  L6n6k  Pass,  18,700  feet.    The 

•  Travels,  I.  p.  312. 

t  Journal  As.  Soc.  Beugal,  XII.  p.  409. 

X  Travels,  I.  p.  312. 
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skin  and  skull  were  preserved  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  whose 
collection  they  have  been  carried  to  England.  The 
length  of  body  was  about  seven  or  eight  inches,  the  legs 
short,  aud  the  nose  long,  and  the  whole  of  a  light  sandy 
colour. 

Mr.  Hodgson*  has  described  a  second  species  of  Mua- 
telicUef  in  the  Tibetan  polecat,  and  he  refers  to  a  third 
in  the  Tibetan  badger. 

BntDS. 

The  larger  birds  of  Laddk  are  not  many,  and  few  of 
them,  I  believe,  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  gi- 
gantic Chakor,  or  snow-pheasant,  is  found  in  L4hul  and 
Spiti,  and  also  in  Kan&war,  but  only  near  the  snow. 
The  common  Ch^or,  Bekpa^i  is  abundant  throughout 
the  cultivated  part  of  the  country.  Moorcroft  invariably 
identifies  the  Ch^kor  with  the  Praucolin,  or  Greek  par- 
tridge. According  to  Griffith,  J  Perdrix  Francolmus  is 
the  black  partridge  of  India,  and  Swainson§  calls  it  the 
Francolin  Chcetopua^  aud  associates  it  with  the  grey 
partridge  of  India  (Chaet.  Fondicerianus). 

The  eagle  {Cha-nak.W  or  the  "  black  bird")  and  the 
kite  {Cfhdkor,  or  the  "  white  bird  ")  are  common  enough, 
and  so  is  the  large  raven.  Smaller  birds  also  are  nume- 
rous, but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  procuring  specimens. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  JAn&k  Pass,  about  16,600 
feet,  I  saw  a  hoopoe. 


•  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XVIII.  p.  448. 
t  sBeg^a^  pronounced  Eekpa, 

X  MS.  note  by  Oriffith  in  his  copy  of  Swainson's  Birds. 
§  Swainson's  Birds,  11.  p.  844. 

II  ^y^y  generally  pronounced  Cha^  is  simply  a  bird.     Bya-mag,  is  the 
"  black  bird  ;"  and  Bya-dKar,  means  the  "  white  bird." 
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The  water-fowl,  Ghhu-cha^^  swann  on  the  lakes  and 
on  the  still  waters  of  the  Upper  Indus.  I  have  shot  the 
wild  goose,  Ncmg-gyod,  on  the  Thogji  Chenmo  and 
Ghomoriri  lakes,  at  15,000  feet,  and  Colonel  Bates  and 
I  shot  three  teal  on  the  Suraj  Dal,  or  small  lake  at  the 
head  of  the  Bhdga  Biver,  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
16,000  feet.  I  have  shot  both  ducks  and  teal  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  below  Hanl6,  and  in  the  swamps  of 
Ghachot  just  above  L6. 

REPTILES. 

The  only  reptile  that  I  saw  in  LadAk  was  a  single 
species  of  lizard,  from  four  to  seven  inches  in  length.  I 
noticed  them  on  the  lofty  table-land  between  Gurkhyam 
and  Hanl6,  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet.  I  captured 
one  lizard  as  a  specimen,  but  it  managed  to  make  its 
escape  before  I  reached  Hanl6. 

FISH. 

*'  Fishf  abound  in  all  the  streams ;  but  the  chariness 
of  life  which  is  taught  by  the  religion  of  Buddha,  pre- 
vents their  being  caught."  We  procured  fish  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  inches  in  length  in  the  stream  at 
Hanl6,  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet,  and  again  in  the 
Fuga  rivulet  at  the  same  height.  They  were  a  kind  of 
trout.  Opposite  the  villages  of  MM  and  Nyimo  I  ob- 
served fish  jumping  in  the  Indus.  Yigne^  mentions  that 
the  fish  in  the  Indus  at  Skardo  were  all  of  one  species  of 
Himdlayan  trout,  the  largest  weighing  between  two  and 
three  pounds. 

•  Chhu-hya,  the  «  water-bird." 

t  Moorcroft's  Travels,  I.  p.  313.     Fish  are  called  Ni^a. 

t  Travels,  II.  p.  282. 
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MOLLTJSGA. 

The  only  existing  mollusk  I  observed  in  Laddk  was 
the  Lynrnma  amricularia.  In  Plate  IX.  I  have  given 
three  specimens,  from  Fitak  and  Nubra  in  Lad^,  and 
from  Skardo  in  Balti.  Beside  them  I  have  placed  for 
comparison  a  specimen  of  the  same  mollusk  from  Kash- 
mir; and  above  them  two  extinct  specimens  from  the 
old  lacustrine  formations  on  the  banks  of  the  Thogji 
Chenmo  and  Pcmgong  salt  lakes.  The  superior  size  of 
the  Elashmir  specimen  is  perhaps  no  more  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  greater  mildness  of  the  climate ;  but 
that  of  the  extinct  species  is  most  remarkable.  The 
largest  existing  specimen  from  Fitak  measures  only  six- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather  less  than  five- 
eighths  in  breadth ;  whereas  the  extinct  specimens  are 
upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

These  fresh-water  fossil  shells  are  found  in  a  fine 
yellow  sandy  clay,  many  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
salt-water  lakes.  When  they  existed,  the  lake  of  Thogji 
Chenmo  must  have  been  a  noble  sheet  of  fresh  water, 
upwards  of  forty  miles  in  length  by  about  twenty  miles 
in  extreme  breadth,  covering  the  whole  plain  of  Kyung, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Thung-Lung  Pass  to  the  rocky  glen 
of  the  Sumgyel  (triple  junction)  Biver.  These  fossil 
shells  are  now  lying  in  myriads  in  the  narrow  pass 
between  the  old  bed  of  the  Thogji  Lake  and  the  plain  of 
Kyung,  and  they  are  equally  numerous  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  of  Kyung. 

At  what  period  these  vast  plains  were  covered  with 
water  will  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  for  the 
geologist;   but    the   mind    gets  bewildered   in  trying 
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to  pierce  the  infinite  obscurity  of  bygone  ages.  One 
point  alone  seems  clear;  that  when  all  these  lakes 
existed,  more  moisture  must  have  been  evaporated,  and 
more  snow  must  have  fallen  as  well  as  more  rain ;  and 
the  humid  atmosphere  would  have  produced  a  milder 
climate  more  favourable  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
The  hills  would,  perhaps,  have  been  clothed  with  trees^ 
and  the  still  waters  of  the  magnificent  lakes  would  have 
teemed  with  myriads  of  Lymfuea^  of  which  only  the 
shells  now  remain.  But  the  gradual  wearing  down  of 
the  water-courses,  and  the  continual  bursting  of  the 
lakes,  have  nearly  dried  up  all  the  primeval  waters  of 
Lad4k ;  and  the  consequent  loss  of  moisture  has  occa- 
sioned the  present  general  scarcity  of  rain  and  snow, 
and  that  extreme  dryness  of  atmosphere  which  has 
caused  the  total  dearth  of  trees.  The  only  sheets  of 
water  that  now  exist  are  landlocked  and  salt. 

A  second  extinct  species  of  shell  is  a  bivalve  ( Oyclaa) ; 
but  as  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  found  were 
preserved  inside  the  Lymruea^  they  are  necessarily 
small ;  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
whether  they  are  river  or  lake  shells. 

Fossil  shells  are  also  found  in  the  fine  clay  deposits 
near  Skardo,  of  which  I  have  given  a  specimen  in  Fig.  4, 
Plate  IX.,  which  contains  a  Planorbis  and  a  Luccmea  (or 
perhaps  a  small  Lynmcea).  One  specimen  of  the  existing 
Planorbis  of  Skardo  is  given  in  Pig.  9. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Lad^  are  ponies,  asses, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  The  Argons,  or  mixed 
race  of  half-Kashnuris  half-Botis,  resident  at  L^,  now 
keep  a  number  of  common  fowls,  but  they  have  only 
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within  the  last  few  years  be^i  introduced  from  Kash- 
mir. 

Ponies. — ^The  ponies,  according  to  Moorcroft,*  who 
was  a  good  judge,  are  "  small,  active,  aud  hardy,  but 
not  numerous  nor  much  used."  At  least  one-half  of 
the  ponies  used  in  Lad&k  are  brought  from  Yarkand ; 
but  they  are  all  geldings.  The  asses  are  small,  and  only 
equal  to  half-pony  loads,  f 

Oa:en. — ^The  oxen  are  the  Tdk^  or  Chaori-tailed  bull, 
and  the  ydk  cow,  Brvmo  or  Dirno,  and  their  hybrid 
produce  with  the  common  cattle. 

The  Ydk  %  is  short,  but  broadly  and  strongly  built, 
with  a  small  head,  short  horns,  aud  a  wild-looking  eye. 
His  long  black  hair  reaches  close  to  the  ground  before  it 
is  cut,  and  he  has  usually  a  shaggy  and  savage  appear- 
ance. The  Ydk  is  used  chiefly  for  carrying  loads,  as  he 
is  generally  too  intractable  for  the  plough.  The  cow  is 
kept  only  for  milk. 

The  most  valuable  hybrids  are  the  Dao  bull  aud  the 
Dao-mo  cow,  which  are  the  produce  of  the  male  y&k  and 
the  conunon  cow.  The  Dao  is  used,  throughout  Lad&k, 
for  the  plough  as  well  as  for  carrying  loads,  as  he  is 
much  more  tractable  than  the  ydk  and  quite  as  strong. 
The  Dso-mo  yields  much  more  milk  than  the  y&k  cow, 
and  of  a  much  richer  quality.  The  milk  is  used  chiefly 
for  butter,  of  which  almost  every  Lad&ki  consumes  a 
certain  quantity  daily  in  his  tea,  in  the  same  way  as 
milk  is  used  in  England.    The  Dao  is  a  very  handsome 

•  Travels,  I.  p.  809. 

t  Ponies  of  all  sizes  are  called  Ti  (in  Tibetan  rib).  Asses  are  called 
Bong. 

X  The  Yik  (in  Tibetan  yJoj^)  is  the  Bo9  grunniensy  or  grunting  ox. 
The  bull  is  called  Pho-gTag,  or  Fluhydk;  and  the  cow  hBri-mo,  See 
Plate  XLII. 
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animal,  with  long  shaggy  hair,  mostly  black  and  white, 
but  frequently  reddish-brown  and  white,  and  sometimes 
altogether  white.  The  hair  is  cut  annually  like  that  of 
the  y&k,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  price 
of  a  good  Dso  varies  from  sixteen  to  twenty  rupees. 

The  other  hybrids  are  little  valued.  The  Drepo  or 
Drelpo  is  the  male  produce  between  the  common  bull 
and  the  Dso-mo  ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  strength,  and  the 
Dremo,  or  female,  does  not  yield  more  milk  than 
a  common  cow.  The  cross  between  the  y&k  and  the 
•Dsomo  is  still  less  valued.  Other  crosses  are  few  and 
accidental ;  as  the  produce  of  all  these  hybrids  quickly 
degenerates.* 

The  number  of  neat  cattle  I  had  no  accurate  means 
of  ascertaining;  but  as  amongst  the  encampments  I 
generally  found  that  there  was  about  one  y&k  for  every 
ten  sheep,  the  present  number  may  be  estimated  at 
about  25,000.  Their  total  value,  at  the  average  rate  of 
sixteen  rupees  each,  will  be  Rs.  3,40,000,  or  £34,000. 

Sheep. — ^The  Lad&ki  sheep  are  of  two  distinct  kinds, 
the  tall  black-faced  Suniya,  which  is  used  chiefly  for 
carrying  burdens,  and  the  pretty  diminutive  sheep  of 
Purik,  which  is  used  only  for  food.  All  sheep  are 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Luk;  a  flock  is  called 
luk'khf/u ;  the  shepherd,  luk-pa  or  luk-dsi;  and  the 
sheepfold,  luk-ra.i 

The  conmion  sheep  is  the  Sunit/a,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pretty  little  Purik  breed,  is  almost  the 
only  kind  of  sheep  to  be  found  throughout  Tibet.  This 
fine  sheep  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  Indian  breeds, 

•  Moorcroft,  I.  p.  309,  and  my  brother,  Capt.  J.  D.  Cunningham, 
in  Journal  As.  See.  Bengal,  XIII.  p.  221,  both  say  the  same  thing, 
t  Lug,  pronoimced  Luk,  Lug^khyu,  Lug-pa,  Lug-rDsi,  Lug-ra. 
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the  height  averaging  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  inches. 
It  might,  therefore,  with  advantage  be  crossed  with  the 
conmion  small  sheep  of  our  hill  provinces.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  traffic  of  Lad&k  is  transported  on  these 
sheep.  They  are  food,  clothing,  and  carriage,  and  form 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  people  of  Lad&k.  I  have 
seen  a  single  flock  of  six  hundred  sheep,  entirely  laden 
with  wool ;  and  in  one  day  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
from  five  to  six  thousand  sheep  laden  with  shawl  wool 
and  common  wool,  borax  and  sulphur,  and  quantities  of 
dried  apricots,  all  malring  their  way  to  the  hill  provinces 
on  the  south-west.  The  Suniya*  is,  therefore,  much 
prized ;  and  a  man's  wealth  is  generally  estimated  by 
the  number  of  his  sheep.  The  average  price  is  two 
rupees  and  a  half  (or  five  shillings),  but  fine  strong  rams 
are  worth  from  three  to  four  rupees. 

The  whole  trade  of  Laddk  does  not  exceed  30,000 
small  maunds  of  sixteen  seers  each,  equivalent  to  the 
same  number  of  sheep-loads.  But  the  large  importation 
of  grain,  which  took  place  yearly  before  the  population 
had  been  thinned  by  disease,  emigration,  and  war,  must 
have  employed  some  400,000  sheep.  Of  these,  probably 
about  one-half  belonged  to  the  Lad^kis,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  lull  people  of  Eldshtw&r,  Chamba»  L4hul, 
KuUu,  and  Kandwar.  After  making  a  due  allowance 
for  lambs,  I  should  estimate  the  former  number  of  sheep 
at  upwards  of  300,000,  or  rather  more  than  twelve 
sheep  per  house.  At  present  the  number  is  not  so 
great,  probably  not  more  than  250,000.  At  the  rate  of 
2  seers  (4  lb.)t  per  sheep,  the  annual  produce  of  wool 

*  Humya  is  the  Indian  term,  of  which  the  Tibetans  have  made  Hu- 
nhi^.    The  sheep  is  called  Huniyi-luk. 

t  The  English  sheep  yield  an  average  of  4  lb.  each,  and  even  the 
little  Purik  sheep  of  Laidft  yield  8  lb.    See  Moorcroft,  I.  p.  810. 
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would  be  about  400,000  seers,  or  25,000  small  maunds, 
of  which  about  6,000  maunds  are  exported.  The  re- 
mainder is  consumed  in  the  coimtry;  which  gives  an 
allowance  of  one  maund  per  house,  or  of  2^  seers  (5  lb.) 
annually,  for  each  individual  for  clothing  and  other 
purposes.  This  is  probably  correct,  as  each  person 
possesses  at  least  the  following  amount  of  woollen 
garments. 

One  blanket  7x5  feet,  weighing  4  lb. 

One  whole  fleece,  for  a  cloak       4  „ 

Two  fleeces  for  bedding  and  stuffing  of  pillows  ...  8  „ 

A  woollen  choga,  or  coat  ...         ...         ...         ...  5  „ 

Cap,  waistband,  stockings,  boots 8  „ 

Seers  12=24  „ 

Allowing  a  change  of  clothing  about  every  five  years, 
the  annual  consumption  of  wool  Mrill  be  two  seers  and 
two-fifths  for  each  person,  or  300,000  for  the  whole 
population.  To  this  must  be  added  the  number  of 
blankets  used  by  the  rich  and  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bags  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  and  other 
produce.  Atta  (coarse  flour)  is  always  carried  in  skin 
bags :  but  I  would  estimate  the  number  of  blanket  bags 
at  about  one-half  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  sheep 
employed  in  carriage  being  200,000,  the  quantity  of 
blanketing  will  be  100,000  yards,  weighing  17,500  seers. 
The  total  produce  and  consumption  may  therefore  be 
thus  stated. 

MaundB.  Value. 

Wool,  exported        5,000         . .  Es.  10,000 

„      for  home  consumption      20,000        ...         40,000 

Total  produce    . . .     25,000         . .  E«.  50,000 

or  800,0001b.    ...        £5,000 

The  value  of  the  sheep  at  an  average  price  of  two 

rupees  and  a  half  each,  will  be  Rs.  6,25,000,  or  £62,500. 

The  Purik  sheep  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
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Moorcroft,*  whose  account  of  them  has  been  published 
in  the  Bioyal  Asiatic  Society's  Transactions.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  the  value  of  this  breed,  that  he  collected 
a  small  flock  for  transmission  to  England :  but  unfor- 
tunately just  as  he  was  leaving  Laddk  the  whole  flock  of 
sixty-seven  was  carried  oflF  by  the  chief  of  Hasora.t  It 
was  Moorcroft's  opinion  that  the  British  cottager  might 
keep  three  of  these  sheep  with  more  ease  than  he  now 
supports  a  cur-dog ;  and  that  every  small  farmer  might 
maintain  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  without  any  extra 
expense :  as  they  would  be  entirely  supported  on  that 
kind  of  produce  which  now  runs  wholly  to  waste  or  is 
thrown  out  on  the  dunghill.  The  Furik  sheep  wOl  eat 
crumbs  and  parings  of  all  kinds.  Apricot-skins,  turnip- 
peelings,  pea-shells,  and  tea-leaves  are  eagerly  picked  up 
by  this  domestic  animal ;  which,  as  Moorcroft  has  also 
noticed,  will  not  disdain  to  nibble  a  bone.  It  will  also 
eat  grass,  straw,  chaff,  and  leaves.  I  brought  a  small 
flock  of  twenty  from  the  Furik  district  to  Simla,  from 
whence  they  were  despatched  to  England  by  the  Gto- 
vemor-Gteneral.  The  Court  of  Directors  presented  them 
to  Prince  Albert,  by  whom  they  were  first  exhibited  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  afterwards  distributed  to 
different  persons  interested  in  the  breeding  of  sheep. 

This  pretty  little  sheep  when  full  grown  is  not  larger 
than  a  South-down  lamb  of  five  or  six  months :  but  **  in 
the  fineness  and  weight  of  its  fleece,  and  in  the  flavour 
of  its  mutton  it  is  equal,"  says  Moorcroft,  "  to  any  race 
hitherto  discovered."  It  gives  two  lambs  within  twelve 
months.  It  is  twice  shorn  during  the  year,  and  the 
total  clip  yields  fully  three  pounds  of  wool,  of  which 

•  TransactionB  Eoyal  As.  Soc.  I.  p.  49 ;  and  TraTek,  I.  p.  810.    The 
name  is  written  Pvt-rig  and  Bu-rig^  but  always  pronounced  Punk, 
t  Traveb,  II.  p.  92. 
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the  first  clip  in  Moorcroft's  estimation  was  <<fine  enough 
for  tolerably  good  shawls."  The  Forik  sheep  is  mudi 
prized  for  the  flavour  and  delicacy  of  its  mutton ;  and 
in  the  western  districts  of  leMk,  scarcely  any  other 
meat  is  eaten.  In  L6,  the  average  price  of  a  fine 
Furik  sheep  is  about  two  rupees,  but  in  their  native 
district  they  can  be  procured  at  one  rupee  each,  and  at 
this  price  I  purchased  the  little  flock  that  was  sent  to 
England.  The  accompanying  sketch  of  these  aniTnals 
was  published  in  the  Uluatrated  Neu>8.*  The  total 
number  of  this  particular  breed  cannot  be  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole,  or  about  25,000.  The  flocks  may 
be  thus  distributed  throughout  the  different  districts. 


Hnniya. 

Pnrik. 

InDids 

..     26,000 

— 

Sum 

. .     25,000 

Purik 

..     26,000 

25,000 

K^ji,  Wanla 

..     25,000 

— 

Ladik  proper 

..     75,000 

— 

Nubra 

..     25,000 

— 

Zanskar 

..     20,000 

Bukchu 

6,000 
225,000         H 

— 

h         25,000 

V 

J 

Total 


250,000 


Goats. — ^The  common  domestic  goatt  of  Lad^  is  the 
well-known  shawl-goat,  which  thrives  only  in  the  most 
elevated  districts.  It  is  bred  in  Nubra,  Zanskar,  and 
B/ukchu ;  but  the  finest  wool  is  brought  from  Buthog 
and  Ng^,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ladak,  and 
from  Chang  Thang,  or  the  southern  and  mountainous 
districts  of  Kotan.  The  fleece  of  the  shawl-kid  is  soft, 
curly,  and  beautifully  glossy.  It  is  used  as  a  lining  for 
cloaks  by  the  more  wealthy,  and  is  exceedingly  warm 
and  comfortable.     The  shawl-goat  is  only  shorn  once  a 

*  Plate  IX.  t  All  goats  are  called  Ba-ha,  or  simply  Bd, 
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year,  and  the  wool  is  at  once  separated  from  the  coarser 
hair.  The  hair  is  manufactured  mto  blanketing  for 
tents,  coarse  sacking,  and  ropes  for  home  consumption. 
The  wool  is  exported  to  Kashmir,  and  to  Ntirptir, 
Amritsar,  Lahor,  Ludiana,  Ambdla,  Bampur  on  the 
Sutluj,  and  Nep^.  To  Bampur  and  Nepdl  the  wool  is 
exported  direct  from  Buthog  and  Ng&ri,  but  L6  is  the 
entrepdt  between  the  other  shawl-marts  and  the  wool- 
producing  countries.  In  L6  the  wool  is  roughly 
cleaned,  by  which  process  it  loses  two-fifths  of  its 
weight.  The  picker  receives  the  hair  as  the  price  of  his 
labour.* 

Between  JA  and  Kashmir  only  one  fixed  duty,  of  half 
a  rupee  per  maund  of  sixteen  seers,  is  now  charged ;  but 
in  former  days,  before  Gulab  Sing's  acquisition  of  Kash- 
mir, the  duties,  or  rather  exactions,  were  numerous  and 
vexatious.  The  packages  were  made  up  in  pony-loads  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  seers  each,  on  which  the  charges 
were  as  follows : — 

By  the  Ladak  gOTemment 
Duty  levied  at  Dras 

Qagangir  ... 
Gk)nda  Sarsuig 
Kandarbal . . . 


Mahriana 


ft 


Total 


The  present  duty  is  only 


Rs.    ft. 

P- 

...     5     0 

0 

...     0    3 

0 

...     1     0 

0 

...     0    8 

0 

...     0    6 

6 

...     0    8 

0 

...     7     8 

6  Kash.  B«. 

or    4  11 

0  Comp/s  li 

B«.  2    0 

0 

showing  a  difference  of  2  11    0,  or  of 
5s.  on  every  load. 


•  The  fine  shawl-wool  is  called  Le-fut ;  the  common  wool,  Bal ;  and 
the  hair,  sPu.  The  Tibetans  are  not  ignorant  of  cotton,  which  they 
call  sUng-hal,  or  "  tree-wool,"  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greeks 
called  it  IvXtvovy  or  "  tree^flax."  The  Tibetan  names  of  Lena  and  J?o/, 
are  the  same  as  the  Latin  lana,  and  the  English  wool. 
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In  Kafihmir  the  wool  is  sold  by  the  trader  to  the 
regxdax  wool-merchants  .at  an  average  price  of  E^ash- 
miri  Es.  4.  8  a.,  or  of  Company's  B/S.  2.  10  a.  per  seer. 
It  is  then  made  over  to  the  cleaners,  to  be  cleared  firom 
the  dirt  and  grease  which  still  remain  in  it.  This  is 
effected  by  steeping  it  in  a  mash  of  rice  for  several  days, 
disposed  in  alternate  layers  of  wool  and  mash.  The  rice 
is  first  soaked  for  three  or  four  days  in  water  until  it 
begins  to  smell ;  the  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the 
rice  is  bruised  into  a  mash.  After  the  wool  has  been 
soaked  for  a  short  time,  it  is  pulled  lightly  but  briskly 
into  pieces,  and  rubbed  between  the  hands.  The  mash 
is  squeezed  out,  and  the  wool  is  left  perfectly  dean.  The 
cleaning  costs  one  and  a  quarter  Kashmiri  rupee  per 
seer,  or  three-quarters  of  a  Company's  rupee. 

The  hair  is  next  separated  from  the  fine  wool  by  the 
tedious  process  of  picking  by  hand.  Even  after  the  wool 
is  woven  into  cloth,  many  people  are  employed  to  pick 
out  the  dark-coloured  hairs  by  hand ;  and  the  wool  itself 
is  separated  into  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  brown, 
which  are  spun  into  thread.  This  work  is  all  done  by 
the  poorer  classes.     One  seer  of  uncleaned  wool  yields 

Of  White  wool  ...         20i  Es.  weight,  or  ^th. 

Brown  wool         ...  6^  „  iV*^' 

Common  wool      ...        54^  „  -Hths. 

The  common  wool  is  manufactured  into  the  soft  stuffs 
called  pattu. 

The  thread  is  purchased  from  the  wool-merchants  by 
the  thread-merchants^  who  pay  according  to  fineness, 
and  afterwards  sell  it  to  the  shawl-m^er chants ^  by  whom 
it  is  made  over  to  the  dyers.  The  prices  of  the  undyed 
threads  are^ — 
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Weight. 

Of  yery  fine  white  single  thread  1^  Bupee  for  1  Bupee. 

„  „     double     „  H      „ 

„  light  brown  (phirt)  6^      „ 

Fine  white  silkj  (reahamt)  8f      „ 

Very  fine  brown  (Jchudrang)  8 

Fine  ditto       ditto  4^ 


The  thread-merchants  are  contented  with  the  usual 
custom  (daattm  of  India)  of  half  an  anna  in  each  rupee, 
or  about  six  per  cent. 

I  have  now  traced  the  gradual  additions  in  price  of  the 
shawl- wool  from  the  time  that  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the 
producer,  at  one  rupee  per  seer,  until  it  is  spun  into 
thread  and  sold  to  the  shawl-merchant  at  ten  times  the 
original  price.  About  one-third  of  this  increased  price 
might  be  avoided  by  cleaning  the  wool  more  thoroughly 
in  Laddk,  and  by  the  direct  purchase  by  the  shawl-mer- 
chant from  the  producer. 

The  intervention  of  three  different  traders,  the  Lad&ki, 
and  Kashmiri  wool-merchant  and  the  Kashmir  thread- 
merchant,  between  the  producer  and  the  manufacturer, 
enhances  the  price  by  at  least  six  per  cent,  each,  or 
about  twenty  per  cent,  altogether. 

The  average  quantity  of  shawl-wool  exported  to  Kash- 
mir is  the  same  as  in  Moorcroft's  time,  about  800  loads, 
or  3,200  small  maunds  of  sixteen  seers  each ;  and  about 
the  same  quantity  is  exported  to  all  other  places.  The 
average  price  in  Lad&k  is  about  two  rupees  per  seer,  or 
Rs.  2,04,000  (£20,400).  Of  the  6,400  maunds  exported, 
about  4,000  maunds  are  imported  from  Ghang-thang, 
Buthog,  and  Ng&ri ;  and  the  remaining  2,400  maunds 
are  the  home  produce  of  the  highlands  of  Nubra,  Laddk, 
Zanskar,  and  Eukchu.  As  the  usual  yield  of  fine  wool 
for  shawls  and  pattus  is  half  a  seer,  the  total  number  of 
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goats  in  Lad4k  must  be  about  80,000.  The  average 
price  of  a  shawl- wool  goat  is  four  rupees,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  flocks  of  Lad&k  lis.  3,20,000,  or  £32,000. 

Dog. — ^The  domestic  dog*  of  Ladak  is  the  well-known 
shepherd's  dog,  or  Tibetan  mastiff.  They  have  shaggy 
coats,  generally  quite  black,  or  black  and  tan;  but  I 
have  seen  some  of  a  light-brown  colour.  They  are 
usually  ill-tempered  to  strangers;  but  I  have  never 
found  one  that  would  face  a  stick,  although  they  can  fight 
well  when  attacked.  The  only  peculiarity  that  I  have 
noticed  about  them  is  that  the  tail  is  nearly  always 
curled  upward  on  to  the  back,  where  the  hair  is  dis- 
placed by  the  constant  rubbing  of  the  tail. 

n.— VEGETABLE  PEODUCTIONS. 

I*~~~T£LEES. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Lad^  are  few  and  unim- 
portant. The  trees  consist  of  willow,  two  varieties  of 
poplar,  t  a  kind  of  tamarisk,  the  pencil-cedar,  and  the 
El(Bagnu8  Moorcroftii.X     The  tamarisk  and  the  pencil- 

•  The  Tibetan  name  for  a  dog  is  Khyi. 

t  gShoUpo  and  dByar-pa, 

X  Capt.  Madden,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  has  quoted 
a  passage  from  Moorcroft,  to  the  effect  that ''  a  few  willows  and  poplars 
are  the  only  treei  in  Laddk,"  and  he  then  produces  the  authority  of 
Capt.  H.  Strachey  to  show  that  Moorcroft  was  wrong.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  Moorcroft  is  right  in  what  he  does  «ay,  for  either  Capt.  Madden  or 
Capt.  Strachey  has  misquoted  him.  In  his  Travels,  I.  p.  267,  Moor^ 
croft  distinctly  states  that  willows  and  poplars  are  the  only  timber-trees 
in  Ladik  ;  and  in  I.  p.  306,  he  repeats  the  same  thing.  But  in  both 
places  he  says  timber-trees  ;  and  he  is  right ;  for  the  Shukpa  {Shug-pti) 
is  too  small  a  tree  to  yield  timber,  although,  if  not  held  sacred,  it  might 
yield  wood  for  boxes.  Capt.  Madden  should  have  recollected  that  the 
Ser-shing  had  been  first  described  by  Moorcroft,  and  was  therefore  named 
EUeagnus  MoorcroftU, 
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cedar  (Shukpa)  are  indigenous ;  the  others  are  all  regu- 
larly planted.  The  plane-tree  has  been  introduced  into 
Skardo,  where  its  size  and  beauty  have  obtained  for  it 
the  name  of  Shmg-Oyal^  "the  prince  of  trees."  The 
poplar  is  the  most  valuable  wood  in  the  country,  as  its 
long  straight  bole  is  particularly  adapted  for  bridges, 
and  for  the  rafters  and  beams  of  houses.  It  is  generally 
planted  in  straight  rows.  The  willow  abounds  in  all  the 
water-courses,  but  generally  in  the  state  of  a  pollard,  as 
its  supple  twigs  and  branches  are  extensively  used  for 
baskets  of  all  kinds  and  hurdles.  These  two  trees  were 
first  met  with  at  Gya,  at  a  height  of  13,500  feet.  They 
famish  the  only  fire-wood  procurable  in  Lad^;  but 
wood  is  too  valuable  in  this  barren  country  to  be  thus 
wasted,  and  the  principal  fiiel  used  by  the  people  is 
short  Tibetan  fdrze,  called  Ddma^  and  dried  dung  of  all 
kinds.  The  ElsBagnus  is  an  ornamental  tree  with  a 
yellow  fllower,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  of  Sershing, 
or  yellow  tree.  It  is  the  Persian  Sa/njU.  The  tamarisk 
is  abundant  in  the  narrow  glen  of  the  Rulang-chu,  or 
Fuga  rivulet,,  below  the  hot  springs,  where  they  attain 
fiifteen  and  sixteen  feet  in  height,  the  warmth  of  the 
water,  66°,  being  favourable  to  their  growth. 

The  fruit-trees  are  the  apple,  the  apricot,  the  walnut, 
the  mulberry,  and  the  vine.*  The  apricot  is  the  only 
one  found  as  high  as  Gtya,  13,600  feet.  The  vine  and 
apple  make  their  first  appearance  at  Bazgo  and  Sdspul, 
the  walnut  at  Sdspul,  and  the  mulberry  at  the  monastery 
of  Tamisgong.  The  apples,  which  are  plentiful  along 
the  Indus,  are  of  large  size  and  good  flavour.  The  apri- 
cots are  large,  but  not  so  well  flavoured  as  those  of  Balti. 
The  grapes  are  much  inferior  to  the  splendid  fruit  of 

*  The  vine  is  called  (7«n,  rOun. 
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Kashmir,  but  they  had  a  peculiarity  which  was  new  to 
me ;  the  same  bimch  would  yield  large  grapes  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  small  round  seedless  grapes 
like  black  currants.  The  latter  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
find  their  way  to  the  Zimla  bazaar,  where  they  are  kept 
by  the  merchants  in  large  earthenware  jars,  duly  labelled 
as  ''  fine  Zante  currants,"  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  two 
rupees  a  pound,  the  proper  price  being  about  one  quar- 
ter  of  a  rupee  per  pound.  The  cherry  is  found  in  the 
warm  districts. 

n.— GRAINS. 

The  crops  consist  of  bearded  and  beardless  barley, 
common  wheat  and  buck- wheat,  peas,  turnips,  and  mus- 
tard. In  the  southern  province  of  Spiti,  wheat*  grows 
at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  (at  L^  and  lidang  above 
Dangkhar).  In  the  vaUey  of  the  Indus  it  first  appears 
at  Ugsh6  and  Chimra,  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet. 
Buck- wheat  t  generally  affects  the  same  elevations  as 
common  wheat.  Both  kinds  of  barley  t  are  grown  at  an 
elevation  of  15,000  feet ;  at  Hanl6,  at  the  Korzo  Gonpa, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tshomoriri  lake,  and  above  Gyihbar 
in  Spiti. 

Peas§  are  cultivated  at  Gyihbar  and  Loxar,  the  loftiest 
villages  in  Spiti,  between  14,000  and  15,000  feet,  and 
at  Miru,  in  the  Gya  valley,  from  12,500  and  13,500  feet. 
Mustard  also  is  found  at  the  same  elevation ;  at  Gyihbar 
in  Spiti,  and  at  Gya  and  at  Miru  in  Lad&k  proper. 
Turnips  are  grown  at  15,000  feet  at  the  Korzo  Gonpa,  on 

•  Wheat  18  called  Oro,  which  in  some  districts  is  pronounced  To. 
t  Bro,  by  many  pronounced  Do. 

X  Nas  is  the  name  for  all  kinds  of  barley.     Nas-karmo  is  white  bar- 
ley, and  Nak  Nas  is  black  barley. 
§  Honma,  which  is  spelt  Sronma, 
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the  banks  of  the  Ghomoriri  lake,  but  they  are  small  and 
hard.  The  turnips  at  L6  and  at  Tamisgong  are  good 
and  palatable. 

m.— CULTIVATION. 

All  cultivable  land  is  called  Zhmgy*  and  this  term  is 
also  generally  used  for  a  field  of  any  kind.  Gh)od  rich 
land  is  called  Zhi/ng-zcmg;  stony  land  is  called  Bi-zhmg, 
that  is  literally,  "  hilly  land ;"  and  meadow  land  is  called 
Thcmg-zhmg^  that  is,  "  plain  land."  All  the  cultivable 
land  in  Laddk  lies  along  the  courses  of  the  small  streams, 
and  in  patches  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers.  In  the 
bed  of  the  Indus  especially  there  are  large  tracts  of 
grass-land  which  are  never  brought  under  cultivation, 
but  are  kept  solely  for  the  grazing  of  cattle. 

Landlords  are  called  Zhing-pa  and  Zhmg-dag.  The 
poor  cultivate  the  lands  themselves,  but  the  wealthy 
employ  regular  labourers.  The  Olapa^i  or  labouring 
man,  holds  the  plough  {thong  or  shdlt),  while  the  Olapa- 
mOf  or  labouring  woman,  breaks  the  clods  or  digs  the 
upturned  earth.  The  women  also  irrigate  the  fields,  and 
cut  the  crops.  The  ploughman.  Thong-pa  or  Moba,  and 
the  diggers,  Ko-pdpo  and  KopdmOy%  are  usually  paid  by 
the  month  (da-phok  || ) .  Y&ks  are  employed  in  drawing  the 
plough,  which  is  of  wood,  the  share  being  only  tipped 
with  iron ;  but  many  of  the  fields  are  dug  by  the  hand 
with  a  peculiarly-shaped  mattock,  kO'bt/edy%  of  which 

*  ZJdnfff  arable  land ;  Zking-hZan^y  rich  land ;  Bi-Zking^  hilly  land ; 
Thanff-Zing^  plain  land. 

t  Ola-ffiy  a  labouring  woman  is  called  Ola-pa-mo. 

X  Thong  or  Shol^  or  sometimes  Tkongshol. 

§  Thong-pa  or  rMthba^  a  ploughman.  The  diggers  are  rKo-pa-po 
and  rKo^thmo, 

II  ZUhFhogs,  pronounced  Ba-Phoky  **  monthly  pay." 

%  rKo-hyedy  called  also  Tog-Ue, 
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the  handle  forms  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  blade. 
After  ploughing,  the  fields  are  prepared  with  manure, 
Ztk?,*  which  consists  either  of  Ydk-lud^  y&k^s  dung,  or 
of  Ijuk4ud,  sheep's  dung.    Occasionally  they  use  cow- 
dung,  Ydk-chi  or  Bn-chi.    But  in  a  country  where  fire- 
wood is  so  scarce  as  not  to  be  obtainable  by  any  but  the 
richest  classes,  aU  kinds  of  dung  are  in  daily  use  as 
fuel,  and  but  little  can  be  spared  for  enriching  the  land. 
In  a  dry  country  like  Laddk,  where  it  seldom  snows 
and  scarcely  ever  rains,  the  harvest  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  artificial  irrigation.    The  waters  of  the  smaller 
streams  are  arrested  by  dams  (chhu-lon),  and  conducted 
with  considerable  skill  and  care  from  terrace  to  terrace, 
and  from  field  to  field.    I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  laborious  irrigation  bestowed  upon  the  rich  lands  of 
Sdspul,  and  with  the  bold  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
aqueducts  of  Elambo  and  Hardas.      The  former  is  a 
small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Furik  river  (the 
Wak4-chu).    The  latter  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  J>r6s 
river.    The  Kambo  aqueduct  is  only  about  one  mile  in 
length,  but  the  Hardas  aqueduct  is  nearly  three  miles 
long.    These  canals,  which  are  conducted  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  villages,  are  mostly  built  up  with  a 
retaining  wall,  and  puddled  with  clay  to  hold  the  water. 
In  a  few  places  the  rock  itself  was  excavated  to  form  a 
passage  for  the  water,  but  in  other  places,  where  the 
hill  was  too  precipitous,  or  the  rock  was  too  hard,  the 
water  was  passed  along  hollow  poplar  and  willow  trunks, 
which  were  supported  by  uprights  standing  on  ledges  of 
the  rock,  or  on  huge  pegs  driven  into  its  crevices. 
The  land  in  Lad^  is  all  measured  by  the  Khdl,  or 

*  Ludy  dung.     Cow-dung  is  called  gTag-lChi  or  BthlChi, 
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Bhdra-khdl'kyij*  which  is  a  field  that  requires  one  kh&l 
of  seed.  The  produce  is  likewise  reckoned  in  khMs. 
This  word  khdl  means  simply  a  load  or  burden  of  any 
kind,  and  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  Indian  khdraj 
or  khdrij  which  is  a  measure  of  twenty  bh&ras ;  while 
the  kharika  is  that  sized  field  which  requires  a  khdri  of 
seed.  In  the  Hindu  Him&layas,  a  bharao  (bharayaf)  is 
that  sized  field  which  requires  a  bhdra  of  seed.  Thus, 
in  each  coimtry  the  estimate  is  made  according  to  the 
most  usual  means  of  transport.  In  Tibet  and  in  the 
Botiyan  Himalayas,  where  sheep  are  almost  the  only 
means  of  transport,  all  estimates  are  made  in  the  kh^l, 
or  luk'khdl,  that  is,  a  sheep's  load  of  from  12  to  16  seers 
each  (24  to  32  lb.).  In  the  Hindu  Him&layas,  where 
men  or  women  carry  everything,  all  measures  are 
reckoned  in  the  bharaoj  or  man's  load  (bhdra)  of  32  seers 
(64  lb.).  In  the  plains  of  India,  where  gdris,  or 
carts,  are  used,  the  reckoning  is  made  by  the  khdri, 
which  is  a  load  of  20  bhdrasy  equal  to  12  or  15  cwt. 

When  the  term  khdl  is  used  alone,  a  sheep's  load  is 
always  intended,  for  aU  other  loads  are  distinguished  by 
a  prefix,  as  Ydk-khdl^  an  "  ox-load ;"  Ta-khdl,  a  "  horse- 
load."  The  common  khdl,  or  sheep's  load,  is  equal  to 
6  battis  of  2^  seers  or  5  lb.  each,  or  8  battis  of  2  seers 
or  4  lb.  each,  or  just  about  half  a  bushel ;  and  as  in 
England  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is  about 
two  bushels,  or  one  cwt.,  the  size  of  a  kh&l  of  land  will 
be  equal  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  one  rood.  But  as 
the  seed  is  much  more  broadly  sown  in  Lad&k  than  in 

*  Khdl  or  BhdrchkhdUkyi.    The  occurrence  of  hh  shows  that  Bhdra 
is  a  word  of  Indian  origin.    KhdUhBo  is  a  ''  khdl  measure." 
t  Bhdravoy  firom  Bhdra^  a  load. 
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England,  I  should  estimate  the  khfil  of  land  at  about 
one-third  of  an  English  acre,  or  even  more. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  May,  and  the  crops  are  cut  in 
September,  before  the  first  fall  of  snow.  On  the  16th  of 
September,  1846,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tshomoriri  lake, 
at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  I  foimd  the  Lamas  of  the 
Korzo  Gk>npa  (monastery)  cutting  a  field  of  unripe 
barley.  The  sky  was  very  cloudy  and  threatening, 
especially  to  the  southward,  and  the  poor  Lamas 
expected  snow,  which,  if  it  fell  upon  the  standing  crop, 
would,  they  said,  destroy  it.  The  crop  was  all  cut  by 
the  evening,  and  removed,  and  the  next  day  it  snowed 
without  intermission  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  crops 
are  either  pulled  up  by  the  roots  or  cut  dose  to  the 
roots,  with  a  zarpa^  or  sickle,  to  get  as  much  straw  as 
possible  for  the  winter  fodder  of  the  cattle.  When  cut, 
it  is  generally  spread  out  on  the  ground  to  ripen  and 
dry,  but  occasionally  it  is  loosely  bound  in  sheaves.* 
The  return  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil 
and  the  quantity  of  manure.  In  Drds,  Moorcroft  heard 
that  it  was  "  about  twenty  for  one ;"  but  according  to 
my  informants,  the  best  lands  in  Lad^  Proper,  at  Sabu, 
near  L^,  and  at  Sakt^,  in  the  Chinu*a  valley,  do  not 
yield  more  than  ten-fold ;  while  the  poorer  lands  give  a 
return  of  only  five  or  six-fold,  or  on  an  average  eight- 
fold. But  the  richer  lands,  in  the  Sum  valley,  and  on 
the  Wakd  and  Drds  rivers,  which  enjoy  a  milder  climate 
and  a  moister  atmosphere,  generally  yield  from  ten  to 
fifteen-fold.  The  average  return  for  the  whole  of  Lad&k 
may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  ten-fold,  or  perhaps 
less. 

Two  ears  of  bearded  barley  from  L6  gave  a  return  of 

*  A  sheaf  is  called  Chhun-^o, 
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fifty  grains  each,  and  the  same  number  of  ears  of 
beardless  barley,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tshomoriri  lake, 
gave  a  return  of  forty-five  grains  each.  Moorcroft, 
however,  mentions  that  the  Hasora  wheat  grown  in 
Lad^  yields  from  forty  to  seventy  grains  in  each  ear.* 
From  these  statements  it  is  dear  that  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  seed  can  germinate.  Much  of  it  is,  no 
doubt,  eaten  by  the  vast  flocks  of  pigeons  and  chakors, 
which  abound  in  Laddk ;  but  the  greater  proportion, 
perhaps,  rots.  Many  of  the  young  plants  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  night  frost ;  for  in  most  of  the  districts 
of  Laddk  it  freezes  almost  every  night,  even  during  the 
month  of  June. 

The  total  produce  of  Lad^  may  be  ascertained 
approximately  in  the  following  manner.  In  1847  I 
obtained  the  census  and  other  statistical  details  of  142 
villages  in  the  different  districts  of  Lad&k,  containing 
1,890  houses,  with  20,816  Jchdla  of  cultivable  land,  or 
just  11  khdla  per  house.  As  the  total  number  of  landed 
or  paying  housesf  in  Laddk  is  18,000,  the  whole  amount 
of  cultivable  land  throughout  the  country  may  be 
reckoned  at  198,000  khdls,  or  about  66,000  acres.  Each 
kh&l  requires  16  seers  of  seed,  and  yields  about  ten-fold. 
The  total  available  produce  for  food  is  therefore  only 
nine-fold,  or  about  28,512,000  seers,  equal  to  1,000,000 
bushels,  which,  with  the  former  population  of  166,000, 
would  not  give  more  than  7  chittaks  (14  oz.)  of  food  to 
each  person  daily,  while  the  average  consumption  is  at 
least  8  chittaks  (1  lb.).  The  deficiency  is  about  24  seers 
for  each  person ;   which,  at  the  rate  of  16  seers  per 

•  Travels,  I.  p.  276. 

t  In  Lad&k  no  houses  are  taxed  except  those  which  have  lands 
attached  to  them. 
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rupee,*  would  entail  an  annual  outlay  of  Rs.  1.  8  a. 
(about  Ss.),  or  a  total  importation  of  Rs.  2,47,600  worth 
of  grain.  This  sum,  divided  over  the  whole  adult  male 
population  of  about  40,000,  shows  an  annual  expenditure 
of  six  rupees  per  man ;  or,  if  divided  amongst  the  whole 
number  of  24,000  houses,  about  ten  rupees  per  house. 
This  sum  was  defrayed  entirely  by  the  profits  of  the 
carrying  trade,  of  which  the  Tiad/ikis  have  an  entire 
monopoly  between  Yarkand  and  Kashmir. 

With  the  present  population  of  126,000  people,  the 
land  would  yield  fully  enough  for  home  consumption,  or 
9  chittaks  (1  lb.  2  oz.)  daily  for  each  person ;  but  scarcely 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  lands  are  now  under 
cultivation.  The  present  annual  produce  is,  therefore, 
not  more  than  twenty-two  millions  of  seers,  or  some- 
what less  than  800,000  bushels,  which  will  yield  only 
7f  chittaks  (16^  oz.)  of  food  for  each  person  daily.  The 
deficiency  is  half  an  ounce  daily  for  each  individual,  or 
about  6^  seers  annually,  equal  to  6^  annas  (about  9d.). 
The  whole  annual  importation  is,  therefore,  only  687,600 
seers,  in  value  about  Rs.  43,000.  This  simi  divided  over 
the  whole  adult  male  population  of  30,000  persons, 
shows  an  annual  expenditure  of  Rs.  1.  6  a.,  or  if  divided 
over  the  18,000  houses,  about  Rs.  2.  6  a.  2  p.  per  house. 

There  is  a  curious  custom  in  Laddk,  which  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  ancan  of  India  and  the  neck  of 
England.  At  every  harvest  the  farmer  selects  a  small 
bundle  of  the  finest  ears  of  barley,  which  he  fastens  round 

*  This  was  the  rate  in  Lahul  in  1846,  and  at  Le  in  1847 ;  but  in  the 
grain-growing  districts  I  was  informed  that  wheat  was  sold  at  thirty- 
two  seers,  and  even  at  thirty-six  seers  per  rupee.  The  individual 
expense  of  each  family  or  house  was  therefore  perhaps  not  more  than 
half  of  the  s\im  «*tat^d  above. 
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the  neck  of  a  pillar  in  the  largest  room  of  his  house.  At 
Gya,  I  was  told  that  the  first  cuttings  were  thus  dedicated 
on  the  occasion  of  every  harvest.  Moorcroft*  was  informed 
that  it  was  the  custom  "  to  consecrate  the  two  or  three 
first  handfiils  of  each  year's  crop  to  a  spirit  who  presides 
over  agriculture."  The  necks  of  pillars  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  in-door  place  for  the  deposit  of 
votive  offerings  of  every  kind;  for  Captain  Tumer,t 
when  leaving  Taahi-LhtmpOy  bound  a  white  scarf  round 
the  capitals  of  each  of  the  four  columns  of  the  apartment 
which  he  occupied.  He  did  this  "  in  conformity  with 
the  custom  of  those  regions."  At  L6,  Moorcroft  saw 
ears  of  wheat :  at  Grya,  Bazgo,  and  Sdspul,  I  noticed 
only  ears  of  barley.  Perhaps  different  places  may  have 
different  customs,  as  wheat  is  used  in  England  and 
barley  in  India  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  as  no  wheat 
is  grown  at  Gya,  the  use  of  barley  was  there  a  matter  of 
necessity.  In  India,  the  first  cuttings  of  barley  {cmjocm) 
are  brought  home  to  be  eaten  by  the  family,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  houshold  gods  and  Brahmins.  The  grain 
is  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  tasted  seven  times  by 
each  member  of  the  family.  The  festivity  of  the  season 
is  proverbial,  t 

Phula^  phula,  hyunphire?     Ohar  Arwan  dya, 
Jhttka,  jhuka,  kyunphire?    Piydda  dya. 

Why  so  very,  very  glad  ? 

Because  it's  harvest-home. 
Why  so  very,  very  sad  ? 

The  collector 's  come. 


•  Travels,  I.  p.  318.  t  Turner's  Tibet,  p.  829. 

X  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  G-lossary.  Every  page  of  this  valuable  work 
teems  with  most  interesting  information  regarding  the  history  of  India, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people. 

Q  2 
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In  Devonshire,  the  "  neck  "  consists  of  the  finest  ears 
of  wheat,  which  are  selected  and  tied  up  in  a  small  sheaf 
by  some  old  man,  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  reapers 
holding  the  "neck"  with  both  hands.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  may  be  derived  from  the  sheaf  having 
once  been  carried  home  and  fastened  round  the  neck  of 
a  pillar  or  wooden  post,  as  in  La^Mk. 

In  Scotland,  the  farmers  have  a  custom  similar  to  one 
which  prevails  amongst  the  Botis  of  Spiti,  Hangorang, 
and  Kan&war.  The  Scotch  fieu-mer  weaves  the  first-cut 
com  into  a  threefold  plait,  which  he  places  over  his 
chimney-piece  imtil  the  next  harvest.  The  Boti  peasant 
fixes  three  or  more  ears  of  barley  outside  his  own  door, 
and  makes  a  votive  offering  of  three  or  five,  or  some  odd 
number  of  ears  to  his  native  divinity  in  the  village 
ThdhHrdfJodra.* 

All  these  various  customs  would  seem  to  have  a 
common  origin  in  the  celebration  of  the  harvest  season, 
which  in  every  coimtry  has  been  a  time  of  rejoicing. 
The  adwan  and  juri  of  the  Hindus  and  the  harvest-home 
of  the  English  are  similar  to  the  private  amba/rvalia 
of  the  Bomans.  So  also  the  votive  offerings  of  the 
Tibetans  were  consecrated  for  the  same  object  as  the 
Uistratio  of  the  Bomans.  The  former  offered  his  first 
cuttings  of  com  with  a  prayer  for  a  plentiftd  harvest, 
the  latter  performed  their  lustrations  (ambarvalia) 
inrnaediately  before  the  sickle  was  put  to  the  com,  to 
obtain  the  blessing  of  the  gods  on  the  fields  which  were 
thus  lustrated. 

•  Qerard's  Kandwar,  p.  98,  and  Capt.  J.  D.  Cunningham's  Notes  on 
Moorcroft  and  Gerard,  in  tbo  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  246. 
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ni.— MINERAL  PBODUCTIONS. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Laddk  are  more  interesting 
to  the  geologist  than  important  to  the  economist.  The 
most  striking  geological  features,  and  the  principal 
localities  of  some  of  the  prevailing  rocks,  have  already 
been  noticed  in  my  description  of  the  mountains :  but 
the  more  useful  minerals  still  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

Slate. — "The  use  of  slates,"*  says  McCuUoch,  "is 
entirely  European.  From  the  Hellespont  to  China 
there  is  not  a  single  slated  house."  This  statement  is 
correct,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  the  plains  of 
India,  where  slates  cannot  be  procured,  but  in  the  hills 
the  use  of  slates  is  very  common.  The  best  slates  that 
I  have  seen  are  those  of  the  clay-slate  formation,  in  the 
Dhaola-Dha/r  range,  between  E^ngra  and  Chamba. 
There  are  quarries  on  both  sides  of  the  range.  The  roof 
of  the  great  temple  at  Mahila,  on  the  Rdvi,  is  roofed 
with  large  slates,  which  are  nailed  to  the  planking  in 
the  usual  manner.  On  the  south  sides  of  the  range, 
the  use  of  slates  is  universal.  All  the  houses  in  the 
large  towns  of  Kangra,  Tira,  and  Jwdla-Mukhi,  are 
roofed  with  slates  of  a  very  fine  description.  All  the 
temples,  and  many  of  the  houses  in  the  districts  around 
Simla,  are  also  roofed  with  slates,  but  of  an  inferior 
kind.  In  Mandi  and  Kullu,  however,  the  mica-slate 
formation  yields  very  large  thin  slates  of  an  excellent 
description.  In  Ldhul  and  Laddk  the  clay  and  mica 
schists  could  be  split  into  slates  of  a  smaller  size ;  but 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  timber  prevents  the  construction 
of  large  rooms,  and  for  small  ones  the  people  find  that 
flat  roofs  are  the  simplest  and  the  most  commodious. 

•  M*Culloch'8  Commercial  Dictionary,  art.  Slate. 
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Ume. — ^The  most  prevalent  rock  in  Lad&k  is  lime- 
stone. In  Spiti,  the  whole  formation  is  of  this  rock, 
excepting  near  Losar,  where  it  changes  into  day  slate. 
It  forms  the  range  that  divides  Rukchu  from  Zanskar, 
and  again  changes  into  day  slate  near  the  junction  of 
the  Sum-gyd  rivers. 

It  pervades  Zanskar,  and  is  found  on  both  banks  of 
the  Indus;  in  the  Photo  Ld  and  Hinu  passes.  It 
occurs  at  both  ends  of  the  Fangkong  lake,  and  extends 
from  Sassar  to  the  crest  of  the  Kdr4koram  range.  Not- 
withstanding this  general  prevalence  of  the  rock,  the 
scarcity  of  wood  is  so  great  that  none  but  the  wealthy 
can  afford  to  use  lime  mortar  in  their  houses. 

Ma/rhle. — ^For  ornamental  purposes  none  of  the  Laddki 
limestones  that  I  have  seen  would  be  considered  of  any 
value  ;*  but  the  fossiliferous  limestone  of  Kashmir  takes 
a  very  high  polish,  and  the  splendid  pillars  of  the 
Sh41imar  are  the  only  beautiful  things  now  remaining 
in  that  once  celebrated  garden. 

Oypsum. — ^This  useful  mineral  is  foimd  at  the  sul- 
phur-mines, on  the  banks  of  the  Puga  rivulet,  either  in 
pure  white  flakes  regularly  disposed,  or  in  a  compact 
rock,  with  crystals  of  sulphur  attached  to  it,  and  thin 
veins  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  desseminated  through  it. 
It  occurs  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spiti  river,  below 
Losar,  at  the  celebrated  cave  of  Amarandth,  in  Kashmir, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Shigar  river,  in  Balti.t  No  use 
whatever  is  made  of  it  by  the  people. 

Clay. — Extensive  deposits  of  the  finest  days  of  all 

•  Mir  Izzet  TJUah,  however,  mentions  a  striped  marble-like  Sulimani 
stone  as  occurring  in  the  bed  of  the  Shayok  river,  between  Chong- 
XJlang  and  Dong-Bailak. — Quart.  Orient.  Magazine,  1825,  p.  113. 

t  See  Vigne's  map  for  Gypsum. 
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colours  are  found  throughout  La(Mk.  They  are  all 
lacustrine  formations,  and  are  seen  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  ravines,  and  attached  to  steep  cMs  that  have  once 
been  washed  by  the  great  rivers.  In  the  gap  between 
the  monastery  of  Pitak  and  the  end  of  the  granite  range, 
to  the  west  of  L6,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  indurated 
clay,  disposed  in  horizontal  layers  of  different  shades, 
but  chiefly  of  a  pale  yellow  and  light  lavender  colour. 
Beyond  Pitak  the  same  day  strata  occur  again  in  a 
recess  of  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  But 
the  most  remarkable  deposits  of  clay  are  immediately 
below  Lama-Ytirru,  where  a  pale  straw-coloured  day  is 
seen  in  all  places  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  small  patches 
on  the  summits  of  detached  rocks,  and  in  large  masses 
overlying  the  slate  to  a  height  of  at  least  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  stream.*  A  similar 
coloured  clay  occurs  in  a  ravine  of  the  Yunam  river, 
just  above  the  Yunam  lake.  At  different  places  in  the 
Nubra  valley,  Dr.  Thomson  observed  similar  deposits  of 
bluish-coloured  clay ;  and  near  Skardo  he  foimd  one  con- 
taining fossil  remains  of  Planorbis  and  Succinea.  Near 
Bdmu-Serai,  in  Kashmir,  I  found  beds  of  highly  in- 
durated clay,  mixed  with  boulders,  which  rose  to  a  height 
of  160  feet  above  the  plain.  This  lacustrine  formation 
would  alone  prove  the  existence  of  a  vast  lake,  that 
once  covered  the  whole  valley  of  Kashmir  to  a  depth  of 
about  200  feet. 

Steatite  was  foimd  by  Vigne  on  the  banks  of  the  Drds 

*  The  Lamas  of  this  place  have  a  tradition  that  a  lake  formerly  existed 
on  the  spot,  that  the  rock  was  cut  through  by  Naropa,  a  Lama  from 
Brigting,  near  Lhasa,  and  that  the  present  monastery  of  Yung  Dung 
Gonpa  was  built  by  him.  JAxnk  Ytirrd  is  the  Kashmirian  name  of  the 
place.     All  clays  are  called  rDsc^ma, 
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river,  near  the  Taskyum  bridge,*  and  on  the  left  branch 
of  the  Shigar  river,  in  Balti. 

Gold  is  found  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  Indus  and 
of  the  Shayok  river  ;  but  the  washings  are  entirely 
carried  on  by  Mussulmans  from  Balti,  as  the  Buddhists 
of  Laddk  have  long  been  prohibited  from  the  search. 
The  prohibition  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  fears  of 
the  Gyalpo  lest  the  people  should  neglect  their  fields  in 
the  tempting  pursuit  of  gold.  The  crowds  that  have 
flocked  to  the  recent  '^ diggings''  in  California  and 
Australia  have  fully  justified  the  fears  of  the  Gyalpo. 
Gk)ld  is  also  found  in  Chang-thang,  but  its  collection  is 
prevented  by  a  superstitious  belief  that  the  lumps  of 
native  gold  "  belong  to  the  genii  of  the  spot,  who  would 
severely  punish  the  himian  appropriation  of  their  trea- 
sures/'t  The  sands  of  the  Indus  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  gold.  Pliny  t  says, 
"  Fertiliasimi  stmt  auri  DardtB ; "  and  this  is  the  case 
even  at  the  present  day ;  for  the  sands  of  the  Indus,  in 
the  Dardu  country,  are  said  to  be  more  prolific  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  river.  But  the  gold  of 
the  Indus  was  known  at  a  still  earlier  date ;  for  Megas- 
thenes  relates  that  the  Indian  ants  dug  gold  out  of  the 
earth,  not  for  the  sake  of  metal,  but  in  making  burrows 
for  themselves.  §    These  Indian  ants  are  no  doubt  the 

•  Travels,  II.  p.  392,  and  map.  t  Moorcroft,  I.  p.  314. 

X  Lib.  VI.  c.  19.  The  conclusion  of  the  passage  is  curious  and  sugges- 
tive, Seta  vero  argenti,  that  is,  "  the  country  of  the  Dard®  produced 
most  gold,  but  that  of  the  8et<B  the  most  silver."  As  we  know  that  silver 
is  not  found  in  India,  the  Setts  can  be  no  other  than  the  Setha^  or  "  bank- 
ers," in  whose  hands  the  wealth  of  India  has  been  for  ages.  It  seems 
probable  that  many  of  the  Indian  nations,  enumerated  by  ancient 
authors,  may  have  been  only  different  trades  and  professions. 

§  Arrian,  Indica,  XV. 
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marmots  {Arctomys)  and  rat-hares  {Lagonys)  of  Tibet, 
which  in  making  burrows  "  throw  up  the  earth  wherein 
the  ore  is  contained,  from  which  the  Indians  extract 
gold/'  On  the  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and 
Shayok,  the  marmots  still  throw  up  the  earth  mixed 
with  gold-dust,  from  which  the  Indians  of  Balti  occa- 
sionally extract  a  few  grains  of  gold.  Megasthenes 
confesses  that  he  had  not  seen  the  animals  themselves, 
but  only  their  skins,  which  had  been  brought  by  the 
Macedonian  soldiers  into  Alexander's  camp.  The  skin 
of  the  marmot  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  furs  now 
brought  to  India.*  Its  Tibetan  name  is  Phyi-pa  or 
Chipa  (or  Chupa)j  which  was  probably  confounded  by 
Alexander's  soldiers  with  the  Indian  Chuntd,  the  name 
of  the  large  ant ;  or  Phyi-pa  may  have  been  confoimded 
by  the  Indians  themselves  with  Pvppilaka^  the  Sanscrit 
and  Bengali  name  of  the  large  ant.f 

The  same  story  of  the  ants  as  big  as  foxes  is  told  by 
Herodotus;  and  Professor  H.  H.  Wilsont  has  aptly 
illustrated  it  by  a  passage  from  the  Mahdbh&rata,  which 
relates  that  "  the  people  who  dwell  under  the  pleasant 
shade  of  the  Kichaka-verma  (a  kind  of  wHlow)  and  along 
the  Sailodd  river,  between  the  Meru  and  Mandara 
mountains,  the  Khasas,  Pr&daras,  F^Lradas,  Ekdsanas, 
Arkas,  Kulindas,  Tanganas,  and  Paratanganas,  brought 
to  Yudhishthira  lumps  of  gold,  a  d/rona  (64  lb.)  in 
weight,  of  the  sort  called  pmppUika^  "  or  ant  gold," 
which  was  so  called  because  it  was  exfodiated  by  the 

*  The  same  holds  good  to  the  eastward,  for  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  ''  In 
the  extensive  peltry  trade  carried  on  hetween  Nopdl  and  Tibet,  no  skin 
is  more  commonly  met  with  than  that  of  the  marmot.*' — Journal  As.  Soc. 
Bengal,  X.  p.  777. 

t  Phyi^y  commonly  pronounced  Chi-pa, 

X  Journal  Soy.  As.  Soc.  YII.  p.  143. 
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pvppilakaj  or  common  large  ant/'  This  belief,  however 
erroneous,  as  the  learned  professor  observes,  was  neither 
extravagant  nor  irrational.  A  yet  earlier  mention  of  the 
gold  of  Alpine  India  is  that  of  Ctesias ;  but  he  distinctly 
states  that  it  was  not  obtained  by  washing,  as  in  the  river 
Pactolus.*  Gold  is  called  /Sfer,  gold-dust  Ser-dul,  and 
the  gold-washer  Ser-pa.  This  name  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  classical  Seres.  In  Tibetan 
Serktr-yul  means  the  "  gold  country;'*  and  as  the  affix 
yul  can  be  omitted  at  pleasure,  the  names  of  Serki  and 
Serika  are  almost  identical,  f 

Copper. — ^According  to  Moorcroffc,  "  some  copper- 
mines  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  towards  Kash- 
mir/* t  This  statement  is  probably  correct,  as  Jacque- 
mont  foimd  copper  ore  in  the  lidar  valley,  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  range  which  divides  Eikshmir  from  the 
Laddki  district  of  Suru.  If  any  trust  can  be  put  in  a 
name,  I  should  suppose  that  copper  {zangs)  had  been 
found  in  Zcmgskar,  but  I  could  not  learn  that  it  had  been 
discovered  there. 

Lead  and  Iron  are,  according  to  Moorcroft,  found  in 
pits  in  the  mountain  districts  remote  from  L6. 

JPlvmbago  is  found  in  Balti ;  but  the  specimens  which 
I  procured  are  of  an  inferior  description.  They  are 
gritty,  and  will  not  mark  paper  without  scratching ;  but 
as  they  were  most  probably  taken  from  the  long-exposed 
surface,  good  black  lead  may  still  perhaps  be  foimd  in 
the  same  place. 

Sulphur^  called  Muzi,  is  obtained  only  at  Puga,  in 

•  Fragments  of  Ctesias  by  Lion.     Indica,  XII.    "Eort  ^£  koi  xpvo-oc 
IV  TTJ  *lyCiKTJ  x%o?)  o*'*''  ^^^  ''O'C  TTorafiol^  evfjiffKOfievoQ  cat  TrXvyofievogy  to(nnf} 

t  !/Ser,  gold ;  gSer-rDul,  gold  dust.  J  Travels,  I.  p.  313. 
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Lad4k;  but  the  sulphur  of  Chang-thaug  is  so  easily 
obtainable,  that  the  Fuga  mine  is  almost  neglected. 
The  bed  of  the  small  rivulet  Rulang-chu,  which 
traverses  the  glen  of  Puga,  is  fuU  of  hot  springs,  varying 
in  temperature  from  80°  to  148°.  The  hottest  springs 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  sulphur  itself  is  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
rivulet,  where  a  small  hc^le  has  gradually  been  excavated 
by  the  shepherds.  It  occurs  in  pure  transparent  crystals 
attached  to  the  gypsum,  or  in  thin  opaque  laminae  dis- 
seminated through  the  rock.  The  quantity  exported  is 
very  small,  but  I  was  informed  by  the  shepherds  that 
as  much  as  100  small  maunds  (of  16  seers  each)  are  some- 
times mined.  In  1847  I  saw  twelve  sheep-loads  (or  twelve 
maimds)  of  sulphur  that  had  been  taken  from  this  mine ; 
but  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  average  quantity  of  sulphur 
annually  mined  cannot  be  more  than  fifty  maunds,  and 
is  probably  much  less.  No  duty  is  taken  at  the  mine ; 
and  the  export  duty,  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  rupee 
per  maimd,  can  often  be  evaded. 

Borax^  in  Tibetan  TahaU,  is  thrown  up  in  the  form 
of  boracic  acid  by  the  hot  springs  of  lowest  temperature 
in  the  valley  of  Puga.  The  banks  of  the  rivulet,  for 
about  two  miles  in  length,  are  quite  white  with  the 
saline  matters  that  are  continually  being  precipitated. 
These  salts  are  chloride  of  soda  and  borate  of  soda. 
They  are  carefully  scraped  from  the  surface,  as  the 
imder-coating  is  only  the  refuse  of  former  years.  Those 
of  a  faint  pinkish  hue,  inclining  occasionally  to  green, 
are  preferred;  but  these  colours  entirely  disappear  as 
the  salts  become  dry.  This  impure  mixture  is  the 
tincal  of  commerce,  from  which  the  borax  (borate  of 
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soda)  is  obtained  in  India  in  the  shape  of  crystals,  by 
solution  and  evaporation. 

Soda. — ^The  banks  of  the  Thogji  Chanmo  lake,  in 
E/Tikchu,  are  incrusted  with  masses  of  saline  matter ;  and 
in  passing  round  its  southern  end,  the  crisp,  hardened 
surfioce  of  salt  yields  and  crackles  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  traveller.  The  lake  is  commonly  called  Taho-ka/r^ 
or  the  White  Lake,  by  the  Botis,  and  Khcum  Talao,  or 
Salt  Lake,  by  the  Hindus  of  Bisahar,  Chamba,  and  Eullu. 
The  salt  is  natron,  or  sub-carbonate  of  soda.  No  use  is 
made  of  it. 

Magnesia. — ^The  salts  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  Tshomoriri  lake  are  common  salt  and  muriate 
(hydrochlorate)  of  magnesia.  These  salts  do  not  occur 
in  any  great  heaps,  like  those  on  the  Tsho-kar ;  but  as 
the  Tshomoriri  lake  is  sixteen  miles  in  length,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  might  no  doubt  be  obtained  annually 
along  its  forty  miles  of  shore. 

Salt,  in  Tibetan  Tshd,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tshomoriri  lake,  in  combination  with  the  magnesia. 
I  was  informed  that  no  use  whatever  was  made  of  it, 
as  rock  salt  (from  Labor)  was  procurable  without 
difficulty. 

Garfiets  of  an  inferior  description,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  were  foimd  at  Puga  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  a 
coarse  grit  stone  rock.  The  natives  were  not  aware  of 
their  existence. 

Momiaiy  a  mineral  substance  of  a  dirty  brownish- 
black  colour,  is  found  in  Balti.  It  has  a  strong  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  it  bums  with  a  thick  black  smoke, 
leaving  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark-coloured  ashes. 
It  is  probably  petroleum,  the  quantity  of  ash  perhaps 
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arising  from  the  admixture  of  some  foreign  substance, 
employed  either  to  collect  or  to  solidify  the  native  liquid. 
The  common  momiai  of  Indian  medicine  is  of  course  a 
manufactured  article ;  although  not  made,  as  generally- 
asserted,  of  the  melted  fat  of  Abyssinian  boys,  who  have 
been  roasted  for  the  purpose.  The  momiai  of  Balti  is 
said  to  be  a  natural  product.  The  original  momiai  was 
only  mummy,*  which,  at  one  time,  was  held  in  much 
repute,  even  in  Europe. 

*  The  name  of  Momiai  ij\^y  is  derived  from  Momia  \^y«,  or 
Mummy. 
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IX.-COMMERCE. 


I.— HOME  TEADE. 

The  artificial  productions  of  Laddk  are  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  coarse  woollens,  chiefly 
for  home  consumption,  and  of  black  mohair  tents,  made 
from  the  hair  of  the  ydk  or  grunting  ox,  which  form  the 
only  habitations  of  the  nomadic  population.  Both 
blanketing  and  sacking  can  be  purchased  in  L6,  the 
former  only  in  small  quantities,  the  latter  in  almost  any 
quantity,  as  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  it  for  bags 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  The  blanketing  is  manu- 
factured  in  pieces  one  foot  wide  and  eleven  to  fifteen 
yards  in  length.  The  price  varies  from  two  to  three 
rupees  each,  according  to  fineness.  The  quantity  of 
blanketing  and  of  sacking  annually  expended  in  Lad^ 
on  the  carrying  trade  amounts  to  about  120,000  yards, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  20,000  small  maunds 
(or  640,000  lb.)  of  wool  are  consumed.  The  total  value 
of  the  manufacture  is  only  Rs.  7,600  or  £750. 


II.— FOEEIGN  TEADE. 


The  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  in  home  produce,  is 
confined   to    four   natural    productions, — wool,    borax. 
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sulphur,  and  dried  finiits,  of  which  only  the  first  is  of 
any  consequence,  and  even  that  is  not  of  suflicient 
importance  to  deserve  more  than  a  slight  notice. 

Wool,  in  Tibetan  JBal,  is  the  chief  product  of  Lad^k. 
It  is  of  two  kinds :  goat-wool,  or  Ze-na,  which  is  used 
for  shawls,  and  sheep- wool,  or  JBal,  which  is  used  for 
blanketing  and  coarse  clothing,  and  for  stuffing  pillows 
and  bedding. 

The  quantity  of  home-produced  shawl-wool  annually 
exported  from  Laddk  averages  2,400  small  maunds, 
or  76,800  lb.  The  value  in  Laddik  is  the  same  amount 
in  rupees  (Rs.  76,800),  at  the  rate  of  two  rupees  per  seer. 
The  shawl- wool  is  exported  to  Kashmir,  Nurpur,  Amrit- 
sar,  and  Rampur. 

The  commoner  sheep-wool  is  produced  in  much 
greater  quantities,  and  the  general  amount  of  export 
(5,000  maimds)  more  than  doubles  that  of  the  finer 
wool.  The  value  at  eight  seers  per  rupee  is  only 
2,000  rupees. 

Borax. — ^The  borax  and  sulphur-mines  are  found 
together  at  an  uninhabited  spot  named  Puga,  on  the 
Rulang-chu,  a  small  stream  which  is  full  of  hot  springs, 
and  which  joins  the  Indus  on  its  left  bank,  miles 
above  L6.  Puga  stands  in  N.  latitude  33°  12',  and 
E.  longitude  78°  16',  at  an  elevation  of  15,264  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  borax  is  ejected  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
by  the  nimierous  hot  springs  at  various  temperatures, 
from  80°  upwards.  The  salt  (borate  of  soda)  is  found 
along  both  banks  of  the  rivulet  for  about  two  miles,  in 
conjunction  with  chloride  of  soda.  It  is  in  a  damp 
state,  owing  to  the  vapours  emitted  by  the  hot  springs. 
In  collecting  the  borax,  the  surface  of  the  salt,  which  is 
generally  of  a  light  pink  creamy  hue  (sometimes  in- 
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clining  to  green),  is  carefiilly  scraped  and  collected  in 
bags.  When  dry,  it  is  of  a  dull  white  colour.  In  this 
state  it  is  collected  by  the  shepherds,  who  pasture  their 
flocks  on  the  rich  summer  grass  of  the  plains  of  Rukchu. 
The  quantity  of  this  borax  annually  exported  is  stated 
at  600  maimds,  or  16,000  lb. ;  the  value,  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  seers  per  rupee,  being  only  Rs.  500. 

Sulphur. — ^The  Puga  sulphur-mine  is  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  stream,  at  the  foot  of  a  gypsimi 
diff.  The  mineral  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  thin 
IftmiTifft  disseminated  throughout  the  rock;  but  in  all 
the  fissures  there  are  numerous  detached  crystals,  quite 
transparent  and  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  grain  of  sand 
to  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  In  detaching  the  sulphur, 
the  crystals  are  mostly  reduced  to  powder  and  partially 
mixed  with  the  gypsimi  rock;  and  in  this  state  it  is 
carried  to  the  markets  of  Nurpur,  Elangra,  and  B^ampur. 
The  vague  statements  of  the  shepherds  make  the  annual 
supply  about  500  maunds,  or  3,2001b.,  but  I  should 
think  that  it  rarely  amoimted  even  to  one-half  of  that 
quantity. 

Dried  Fruits. — ^These  consist  of  apricots  and  small 
seedless  raisins  (commonly  called  currants).  I  have  no 
means  of  making  even  a  guess  at  the  amount  of  this 
export,  but  the  quantity  must  be  considerable.  I 
never  found  a  single  trader  or  shepherd  without  nume- 
rous bags  of  them ;  and  I  have  procured  them  in  all  the 
bazaars  in  the  hiU  states  from  Kashmir  to  Kangra  and 
Simla.  In  the  Simla  bazaar  they  are  sold  at  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  seers  per  rupee. 

The  whole  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Laddk,  in 
home  produce,  does  not  exceed  Rs.  80,000  or  £8,000. 
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in.— FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  FOREIGN  PRODUCE. 

f 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  in  La(Mk  is  the  carrying- 
trade,  or  transport  of  foreign  produce  from  one  country 
to  another  through  its  own  territories.  This  trade  it 
owes  entirely  to  its  centrical  situation  between  Ka^shmir 
and  India  on  the  south,  and  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Yarkand,  Kotan,  and  Eishg&r  on  the  north.  It  is  the 
entrep6t  between  Eiishmir,  where  the  shawls  are  manu- 
factured, and  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Ruthog  and 
Chang-Thang,  where  the  shawl-wool  is  produced.  It 
supplies  north-western  India  with  tea,  shawls,  wool,  and 
borax;  and  the  Musahn&n  provinces  of  China  with 
opium,  safEron,  brocades,  and  shawls.  These  are  the 
staples  of  the  trade  through  Lad^,  but  the  number  of 
smaller  articles  that  are  interchanged  is  very  great,  and 
as  the  detail  may  be  interesting,  I  subjoin  a  list  which  I 
prepared  at  JA  from  the  accoimts  of  the  Yarkandi  and 
Kashmiri  merchants.  Many  of  them  are  quadc  medi- 
cines of  very  doubtful  properties ;  but  the  most  curious 
items  are  imdoubtedly  the  export  of  sugar  to  Yarkand, 
and  its  after-import  in  the  shape  of  sugar-candy.  The 
GW,  or  coarse  sugar,  of  Kashmir  is  carried  a  long 
journey  of  two  months  and  a  half  to  Yarkand,  where  it 
is  refined  and  crystallized :  and  the  sugar-candy  is  again 
carried  over  the  same  long  journey  back  to  Lad^  and 
Kashmir.  The  Yarkandi  sugar-candy  is  certainly  very 
white ;  but  it  is  surpassed  in  colourless  transparency  by 
that  of  Bikaner. 

list  of  Chinese  articles  brought  to  India. 

Skawl-wool  from  Chang-Thang  and  Butbog. 
CharoM  or  Bang,  an  intoxicating  extract  of  hemp. 
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SU/cer  in  bars  or  ingots,  called  Kwru  and  Tdmbu.* 
RUs  of  yariouB  kinds. 

Suhlai,  a  kind  of  camlet  made  of  camel's  hair. 
TeUj  both  green  and  black. 

Buuia  Leathery  called  Bulg&r. 

Sahle^kifUy  called  Kunduz. 

OdmOy  or  black  leather. 

JEfffMon,  or  golden-coloured  leather,  about  eight  inches  wide. 

Sdffrij  or  green  leather. 

Zdkoy  a  peculiar  doth  made  of  hemp-bark. 

VelveUy  both  coarse  and  fine. 

Mashru,  or  coarse  silk  cloths  of  three  kinds — 

1.  Bddshihi. 

2.  Alchinbar,  made  at  Alchi  or  Ilitsi. 
8.  Kotani,  made  at  Kotan. 

8ilingy  a  soft  and  fine  silky  woollen  of  two  kinds — 

1.  Shirdn,  and  2.  Gbrdn. 
Farcha  Samsun,  coarse  cotton  cloths. 
Parcha  Zukh,         ditto         ditto. 
Silk,  both  raw  and  manufactured. 
Gold. 

Gold  thready  called  Zirri,  both  genuine  and  false. 
Silver, 

Silver  thread, 

TurquaiseSy  from  Persia,  through  Bokh^rtk 
CarpetSy  from  Kotan. 
Itewand-Chiniy  or  rhubarb. f 
Chob'Chiniy  or  China-root. 
Ool'i-Ddl-  Chini, 
Zedaary,  Nirbisi  from  Nepdl. 
Chraly  Munga. 
Musky  MushkanifSEi. 
Tbbacco. 
Baisim, 

Pistachio  NutSy  Pista. 
Soap. 


*  Kuru  is  the  Turki  name ;  the  Tibetans  call  them  Tam-hu, 
t  Dr.  O'Brien  informs  me  that  China-root  is  much  used  as  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  sarsaparilla.    Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  states  that  it  is 
largely  imported  into  Calcutta  from  the  eastward. — See  the  Bengal 
Dispensatory,  p.  645. 
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Bddidi^khiiaif  Chinese  aniseed,  which  is  bruised  and  put  into  tea. 
Mamiraf  a  yellow  root  said  to  be  a  cure  for  bad  eyes. 
Qider^atthar  (neck-stone),  good  for  swollen  necks. 
Mvlhatti,  liquorice-root,  used  for  coughs. 

Darydhi. 

Ponies. 

Salt,  from  the  lakes  of  Ghang-Thang. 

list  of  Indian  articles  carried  to  Yarkand. 

Ldkiy  goat-skins  dyed  red,  from  Nurpur. 

Cottonty  flowered  (chicken). 

DUto^  coarse  (ghiLra). 

DUtOy  thin  (gaji). 

Chintzes  of  all  kinds. 

8ilky  2i»fi^»  of  Mult&n. 

ShawUy  mostly  coarse. 

Jdmiwiry  or  shawl-cloth  figured  in  breadths. 

BrocadeSy  mostly  coarse. 

Jktrhans. 

Opium. 

Indigo. 

Herofhplumee,  Kalgi,  generally  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  jungul 
fowl. 

Shoes,  from  Nurpur. 

Pearls  of  all  sizes  up  to  one  hundred  rupeee  each. 

OtteT'skins. 

Turmeric. 

Oardamums. 

CUnger. 

Cloves. 

Black  Pepper. 

Honey. 

Tamarinisy  dry. 

Sherhety  lemon. 

Coarse  Sugar,  Gtir. 

NareaehoTy  the  root  of  a  reed,  used  both  as  a  scent  and  as  a  medi- 
cine.   It  is  the  common  Narhat  or  NaUcand  (Curcuma  Zemmbet).* 


*  In  Hindustani  ui^y,  ^PJT?*  Narhai;  in  Sanskrit  «IW^T^9  or 

1WBTV,  N^ala  kdnday  or  river-reed.    It  is  plentifiil  ii 

R  2 
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Tiirbad,  Convolyulus  Turpethum,  or  Tiirbith,  a  purgative  root. 

SdbiliHan, 

KhurmaoT  Chhuhdra,  dates. 

Salt. 

CHINESE   IMPOETS  FOR  INDIA. 

Shawl-wool. — ^The  principal  article  of  Laddki  trade 
between  the  Chinese  provinces  and  India  is  shawl- wool, 
of  which  about  3,200  maunds  are  annually  sold  to  the 
Kashmiris,  and  an  equal  quantity  to  the  traders  of 
Nurpur,  Rampur,  Amritsar,  and  Ludiana.  Of  this, 
some  2,400  maunds  are  the  produce  of  the  country, 
and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  4,000  maunds,  or 
128,000  lb.,  is  obtained  from  Chang-Thang  and  Buthog. 
As  the  average  value  of  shawl-wool  in  Lad^  is  2  rupees 
per  seer,  or  1  rupee  per  lb.,  the  total  value  of  the  annual 
import  of  shawl-wool  is  Bs.  1,28,000,  or  £12,800.  The 
whole  is  again  exported. 

Sheep^a  wool  is  imported  only  in  small  quantities,  as 
the  country  itself  supplies  more  wool  than  it  consumes. 
About  1,000  maunds  are  said  to  be  brought  annually 
from  Ruthog,  of  which  the  value  in  Laddk,  at  the  rate 
of  8  seers  per  rupee,  is  only  Bs.  600.  It  is  all  exported 
again. 

Cha/rdSy  or  Bang,  is  brought  from  Yarkand.  About 
500  maunds  are  imported  annually,  at  the  average  price 
of  three  rupees  per  seer.  The  whole  value  of  this  article 
is  therefore  Bs.  24,000,  or  £2,400.  About.  300  maimds 
of  charas  are  consumed  in  Laddk,  and  the  remaining 
200  maunds  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Tobacco  is  imported  largely  from  Yarkand,  the  annual 
supply  being  stated  at  4,000  maunds,  or  128,000  lb.,  of 

Narwar  or  Nalwar ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been 
derived  from  this  celebrated  fort. 
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which  the  whole  is  consumed  in  the  country.  This 
amount  allows  one  pound  for  each  individual,  which  is 
somewhat  more  than  the  quantity  annually  consumed  in 
England :  *  which  in  1842  was  twenty-two  millions  of 
pounds,  amongst  twenty-eight  millions  of  population,  or 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  each.  This  diflference  arises 
no  douht  from  the  difference  of  hahits,  as  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  only  partial  in  England,  while  in  Laddk  it  is 
universal.  The  average  price  of  tobacco  at  lA  is  one 
rupee  per  seer,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  import  is 
Rs.  64,000,  or  £6,400.  Small  quantities  of  tobacco  are 
also  imported  from  Bisahar  and  Kashmir,  but  I  could 
not  ascertain  the  amount. 

Borax  is  imported  from  Chang-Thang,  to  the  amount 
of  2,600  maunds,  or  80,000  lb.,  annually.  Its  price  in 
Chang-Thang  is  one  rupee  for  four  maunds,  or  sixty-four 
seers.  In  Laddk  it  averages  about  thirty-two  seers  per 
rupee,  and  in  the  lower  hill  bazaars  it  is  sold  at  sixteen 
seers  per  rupee,  in  its  original  impure  state.  The  total 
value  of  the  import  is  E;S.  1,500,  or  £150. 

Sulphur  is  also  imported  from  Chang-Thang;  but 
the  quantity  is  small,  not  exceeding  400  maunds,  or 
12,800  lb.  Its  price  is  usually  one  anna  per  seer,  and 
the  whole  value  of  the  import  only  E;S.  400,  or  £40. 

Opmm  is  the  chief  article  of  trade  between  India  and 
China,  through  Laddk,  as  it  is  between  India  and  China 
generally.  The  annual  supply  was  stated  at  500  maimds, 
or  16,000  lb.,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  fifteen  rupees 
per  seer,  amounts  to  Bs.  1,20,000,  or  £12,000  worth. 
The  stated  quantity  is  most  probably  less  than  the  truth, 
as  the  total  amount  of  opium  that  was  destroyed  at 
Yarkand  in  1840,  after  the  imperial  edict  of  1839,  is 

*  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary. 
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said  to  have  been  worth  one  lac  of  kurua,  equal  to 
Bs.  166,00,000,  or  £1,660,000 !  This  vastly  exaggerated 
amount,  which  was  repeats  by  several  people,  was  most 
probably  the  round  sum  total  of  all  the  confiscated  opium 
throughout  the  Chinese  empire,*  although  my  simple 
informants  fully  belieyed  that  this  enormous  quantity 
had  been  destroyed  at  Yarkand  alone.  The  imperial 
edict  b  Bmr  »  Uke  re.p«^  on  the  w<»t«n  fr<^ 
as  it  is  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts ;  firom  which  politicians 
may  learn  how  vain  and  useless  is  the  attempt  to  thwart 
the  wishes  of  a  whole  people.  The  drug  produced  in 
our  hill  states  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  as  it  is  much 
prized  by  the  Chinese,  the  land  trade  in  opium  is  yearly 
on  the  increase. 

Shawls  of  inferior  descriptions  are  taken  to  Yarkand 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  finest  shawls,  such  as  we 
see  in  India  and  in  England,  are  only  manufactured  to 
order ;  but  the  commoner  shawls  of  coarser  material  and 
large  patterns  are  preferred  in  the  Yarkand  market,  on 
account  of  their  cheapness.  Their  prices  range  from 
Rs.  60  to  Rs.  300  per  pair :  the  average  being  about 
Rs.  100.  The  number  of  shawls  annually  exported 
amounts  probably  to  600  pairs  :  but  this  number  is  only 
an  average  of  the  widely  diflferent  statements  of  the 
merchants — some  of  whom  said  200  pairs,  and  others 


•  The  value  of  the  Opium  destroyed  may  be  thus  stated — 
Indian  Opium,   20,000  chests,  at  Es.  625  each  =  £1,250,000 
Turkish  Opium,    1,000  chests,  at  Es.  800  each  =  80,000 

£1,330,000 


This  sum  is  equal  to  more  than  80,000  kurus,  and  might,  with  the 
additional  value  of  the  Ladiki  opium,  be  commonly  stated  in  round 
numbers  at  one  lac  (100,000)  of  kurus. 
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1,000.  The  value  of  500  pairs  of  shawls  is  about 
Rs.  60,000,  or  £6,000. 

Brocades  are  another  article  regarding  which  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  definite  information.  The 
commoner  kinds,  ranging  from  Bs.  50  to  Bs.  300  each, 
are  preferred  for  the  Yarkand  market.  Perhaps  about 
400  may  be  exported  annually,  which  at  an  average 
price  of  Rs.  100  each,  are  worth  Rs.  20,000,  or  £2,000. 

Ldki^  or  skins  of  red  leather. — ^These  are  goat-skins 
tanned  and  coloured  at  Nurpur.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  them  all  over  the  hills,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  Lad4k  and  Yarkand,  where  bright-coloured 
leathers  are  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots,  and  of  bridles  and  trappings  of  horses.  About 
200  maunds,  or  sheep-loads  (6,400  lb.  weight)  of  these 
skins  are  said  to  be  annually  imported  into  Lad&k; 
which  at  the  mean  rate  of  one  pound  per  skin,  and  of 
one  rupee  each,  are  worth  Rs.  6,400,  or  £64A.  Half  of 
this  quantity  (100  maunds),  or  3,200  skins,  worth 
Rs.  3,200,  or  £320,  are  exported  to  Yarkand. 

Spices  to  the  value  of  about  Rs.  1,000,  or  £100,  are 
said  to  be  annually  imported  into  Lad^k,  of  which  the 
greater  part,  or  Rs.  800  worth,  are  carried  to  Yarkand. 

Saffron  is  supplied  entirely  by  Kashmir.  The 
quantity  varies;  but  the  usual  supply  is  said  to  be 
twenty  maunds,  or  640  lb. ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  forty 
rupees  per  seer,  is  worth  Rs.  12,800,  or  £1,280.  The 
whole  is  exported  to  Yarkand. 

Cloths  of  all  the  coarser  sorts,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  flowered  cottons  and  bright-coloured  chintzes, 
form  an  important  article  of  Tiad^ki  trade.  The  annual 
amount  is  about  100  maunds,  or  3,200  lb.,  in  value 
Rs.  10,000,  or  £1,000.      A  small  quantity  is  used  in 
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LacULk  for  the  bordering  of  skull-capSi  but  the  remaiiider 
is  exported  to  Yarkand. 

Tea  is  more  or  less  drunk  by  everybody  in  Lad&k,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  is  therefore  imported  both  for 
home  consumption  and  for  the  supply  of  KashTnir  and 
the  Punjab.  The  gross  annual  import  is  said  to  be 
1,000  maundsi  or  32,0001b.;  which,  at  the  rate  of 
three  rupees  per  seer,  is  worth  Bs.  9,600.  About  200 
maunds  (6,400  lb.)  is  exported,  leaving  only  800 
maunds,  or  26,600  lb.,  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
Lad&k.  This  will  not  give  more  than  three  ounces  to 
each  person ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Chinese  tea  is  smuggled  into 
Lad&k ;  and  we  know  that  the  black  tea  of  Bisahar  is 
now  largely  imported  to  be  mixed  with  the  Chinese  tea. 
The  average  supply  for  each  individual  cannot  therefore 
be  less  than  half  a  pound.  In  England  it  reaches  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  for  each  person.* 


DUTIES.— IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 


YARKAND. 


Ok  Imposts. 

Bs.   a.  p. 

On  Charas,  per  maund    2    4  0 

„  Wool      2    4  0 

„  Tea         0    8  0 

„   Cloths     0    8  0 


On  Exports. 

Efl.   a.    p. 

On  Cloths,  LAki,  &c. 

per  maund    ...     0    4    0 

„   Opium 0    4    0 

No  other  duties  are  now  taken  on 
exports  to  Yarkand. 


KASHMIR. 


On  Cloths,  per  maund    10  0 

,  Saflfron        „      ...3    0  0 

,  Brocades,  per  piece  0    8  0 

,  Shawls,  per  pair        0    8  0 

,  Tobacco 0    4  0 

Ghi         0    4  0 


On  Wool,  per  maund  0  8  0 

„  Tea,  per  dama    ...  1  0  0 
„  Langa  and  Siling, 

per  piece       ...  0  2  0 


*  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary. 
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Ok  Imfobts. 


On  Sugar-candy 
yf  Spioes     ... 
„  Opium    ... 
,,  Otter-akina 


Bs.  a.  p. 

14  0 

14  0 

2    8  0 

2    8  0 


On  Expobtb. 


Bs.   a.    p. 


BISAHAB. 


On  Opium,  per  maund  14  0 

„  Spicea     0  10  0 

„  Clotha     0  10  0 

„  Iron       10  0 


On  Charas,  per  maund   0  10    0 
„  Gt)ld    and   Silver, 

peryiunbu     ...0    8    0 


On  Liki,  per  maund       2    2 

„  Ghi         0    4    0 

Honey    0    2    0 

Opium 2    8    0 

,,  Otter-skina        ...280 


NUEPUB. 

I     On  every  pony-load 

ZANSKAB. 
6 


8    0    0 


The  following  tables  show  the  annual  amount  and 
value  of  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  trade  of 
Lad^,  with  the  total  amount  of  duty  levied  on  each 
article. 

IMPOBTS  FBOM  THE  CHINESE  TEBBITOBIES. 


Artictoi. 

QnanUtj. 

Value. 

Datgr. 

lb. 

Rate 
per  Seer. 

Rupees. 

£, 

Rate 
per  Maund. 

Rupees. 

£, 

Shawl-woo 
Wool    ... 

Tea 

Charai... 
Tobaooo  . 
Borax  ... 
Sulphur  . 

Total. 

1 

4,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
4,000 
2,500 

400 

128,000 
82,000 
82,000 
16,000 

128,000 
80,000 
12,800 

2    0    0 

0  2    0 
8    0    0 
8    0    0 

1  0    0 
0    0    6 
0    1    0 

1,28,000 

2,000 

48,000 

24,000 

64,000 

1,250 

400 

12,800 

200 

4,800 

2,400 

6,400 

125 

40 

0    8    0 
0    8    0 
0    2    0 
2    4    0 
0    4    0 
0    4    0 
0    4    0 

2,000 

500 

2,000 

1,125 

1,000 

625 

100 

200 

50 

200 

1124 

100 

624 

10 

18,400 

428,000 

2,67,650 

26,765 

7,850 

785 

250 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE   INDIAN  TEBBITOBIES. 


ArtldM. 

QoMEttitjr. 

Value. 

Dntj. 

lb. 

Rate 
perSer. 

Rupees. 

£, 

Rate 
perMaond. 

Rupees. 

£, 

Opium 

Shawls,  pain 
BrocadM,  pes. 

Uki 

Spices 

SaflAnon    .... 
Cloths 

Total.. 

500 
500 
400 
200 

20 
100 

16,000 

6,400 

640 
8,200 

15    0    0 

100    0    0 

50    0    0 

82    0    0 

40    0    0 

1,20,000 
50,000 
20,000 
6,400 
1,000 
12,800 
10,000 

12,000 
5,000 
2,000 
640 
100 
1,280 
1,000 

2     8     0 
0    8    0 
0    8    0 
2    2    6 

0  15    0 
8    0    0 

1  0    0 

1,250 
250 
200 
431 
100 
60 
100 

125 
25 
20 
48 
10 
6 
10 

820 

26,240 

2,20,200 

22,020 

2,391 

289 

EXPORTS  TO  THE   INDIAN  TEBBITOBIES. 


Artidst. 

Quantitr. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Manndt. 

lb. 

Rate 

per  Ser. 

Rupees. 

£, 

Rate 
perBfaund. 

Rupees. 

^. 

Shawl-wool* 
Ditto  t  . . . . 

Total.. 

WooU  .... 
Ditto§  .... 

Total  .. 

xea     ...... 

Charas   

Borax     

Sulphur 

Total  .. 

8,200 
3,200 

102,400 
102,400 

2     0     0 
2     0     0 

1,02,400 
1,02,400 

10,240 
10,240 

0     8     0 
0  12     0 

1,600 
2,400 

160 
240 

6,400 

204,800 

2,04,800 

20,480 

4,000 

400 

5,000 
1,000 

160,000 
32,000 

0     2     0 
0     2    0 

10,000 
2,000 

1,000 
200 

0     2     0 
0     2     0 

625 
125 

62i 
124 

6,000 

192,000 

12,000 

1,200 

700 

70 

200 

200 

3,000 

500 

32,000 
32,000 
96,000 
16,000 

3     0     0 
8     0     0 
0    0    6 
0     10 

9,600 

9,600 

1,500 

500 

960 

960 

150 

50 

0     4     0 
0  10    0 
0    4     0 
0    4    0 

800 
125 
750 
125 

80 
124 
75 
124 

655 

16,300 

621,600 

2,38,000 

23,800 

6,550 

•  Exported  to  Kashmir. 
X  Home  produce. 


t  Exported  to  other  places. 
§  Imported  from  Chang  Thaiig. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  CHINESE  TEBBITOBIES. 


ArticlM. 

Qoantitjr. 

Value. 

Datjr. 

Maonds. 

lb. 

Rate 
perSer. 

Rupees. 

£, 

Rate 
perMannd. 

Rupees. 

£. 

Opram 

Shawls,  pain 
Brocades,  pes. 

Lfld 

SpiosB 

Saffiron    .... 
Gbtbs 

Total.. 

500 
500 
400 
100 

20 
100 

16,000 

8,200 

640 
8,200 

15    0    0 

100    0    0 

50    0    0 

82    0    0 

40    0    0 

1,20,000 
50,000 
20,000 
8,200 
800 
12,800 
10,000 

12,000 
5,000 
2,000 
820 
80 
1,280 
1,000 

0    4     0 
0    4     0 

125 
25 

124 
24 

720 

28,040 

2,16,000 

21,600 

160 

15 

TOTALS  OF  IMFOETS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Tmpobtb. 

From  the  Chinese  Territories  ... 
,9         IndiAn           ,, 

Total  Imports     ... 

Exports. 

To  the  Indian  Territories 
„      Chinese        „ 

Total  Erports     ... 

Value. 

Duty. 

Rupees. 

£. 

Rupees. 

£. 

736 
239 

2,67,660 
2,20,200 

26,766 
22,020 

7,860 
2,891 

4,87,860 

48,786 

9,741 

974 

2,38,000 
2,16,000 

23,800 
21,600 

6,550 
160 

666 
16 

4,64,000 

46,400 

6,700 

670 

The  total  amount  of  duties  thus  collected  is  Es.  16,441. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  other  small  duties  on  Chinese 
silks,  salt,  iron,  and  copper  vessels,  will  amount  to 
about  Bs.  18,000,  which  was  the  acknowledged  amount 
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of  the  duties  collected  in  Lad&k  both  before  and  after 
Gulab  Sing's  conquest.  I  have  therefore  some  reason 
to  believe  in  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statements 
which  I  received  from  the  merchants,  although  perhaps 
not  one  of  them  may  be  strictly  correct.  Statistical 
questions  are  particularly  puzzling  to  ignorant  men, 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  large  nimibers,  and 
when  they  get  beyond  hundreds  begin  to  talk  of  lacs. 
I  found  too,  that  the  statements  of  the  Kashmiris  were 
generally  false,  and  I  believe  wilfully  so ;  at  least  the 
returns  which  they  gave  me  of  the  numbers  of  people 
and  khdls  of  land  in  the  different  vUlages  of  Drds,  were 
undoubtedly  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  Thus 
every  house  had  exactly  one  man,  one  woman,  and  one 
boy,  and  every  village  possessed  exactly  three  khdU  of 
land.  But  the  mis-statements  of  the  Botis  arose,  I 
believe,  generally  from  ignorance,  as  I  never  could  find 
any  obviously  manufactured  statistics,  like  those  of  the 
Kashmiris.  I  have  already  noticed  the  close  agreement 
between  the  simi  of  my  detailed  accounts  of  the  import 
and  export  duties,  and  the  gross  amount  of  Rs.  18,000, 
which  was  imiversally  said  to  be  the  total  amount  of  all 
the  duties  collected  in  Laddk.  I  will  now  add  another 
fact  that  will  most  probably  tend  to  increase  the  reliance 
which  the  first  would  induce  us  to  place  in  the  general 
accuracy  of  these  details.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
silver  in  ingots,  or  bars,  is  annually  brought  into  Laddk 
by  the  Yarkandis,  thus  proving  that  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  which  they  import  is  less  than  that  which 
they  export.  Now  these  details  exhibit  precisely  the 
same  fact,  as  I  will  now  show. 
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IMPORTS  EROM  TARKAND. 

Shawl-wool Es.  28,000 

^  t^fm  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••«  •••  ■••  TsO«\/v/\,/ 

Charas  24,000 

Tobacco        64,000 


164,000 
Add  ponies,  sugar-candj,  drugs,  skins,  turquoises  16,000 

180,000 
Exports  to  Tarkand  216,000 

Excess  of  Exports B8.86,000 

This  sum  is  equal  to  upwards  of  216  silver  iagots, 
called  ydmbu  and  ktMrUj  each  of  which  is  worth  Bs.  166. 
The  fact  that  Yarkandi  bullion  is  constantly  being 
brought  into  the  Lad^  market  is  farther  proved  by  the 
duty  of  half  a  rupee,  which  is  levied  on  each  ingot  when 
it  is  exported  to  Bisahar. 

All  merchandise  is  called  Tahong^  and  the  merchants 
or  dealers  Tshong-pa;  as,  BaUTshong^  a  wool-merchant; 
Chhang-Tahong,  a  spirit-dealer.  Merchants  are  also 
called  Don-thun^  or  "  Ware-gatherers ;  "  but  the  usual 
term  is  Tahong-pa.  The  chief,  or  head  merchant,  is 
Tshong-pon.  Any  regular  gathering  of  merchants,  such 
as  annual  meeting  at  Graro,  is  called  Tahong-d/ua^  a  fair ; 
and  the  friendly  glass,  which  is  partaken  together  after 
the  completion  of  a  bargain,  is  named  Tahong-chhang, 
"  the  mercantile  glass." 

COINS,   WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASUBES. 

In  Lad4k  one  meets  with  the  coinage,  as  well  as  with 
the  merchandise,  of  aU  the  surrounding  countries.  The 
golden  tilda  of  Bokhara  and  Kokand  (or  Kokan),  the 
sycee  silver  and  pierced  copper  coins  of  China,  the  thin 
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silyer  pieces  of  Nep&l,  the  copper  dumps  of  Bisahar,  the 
aknost  pure  rupees  of  the  Moguls  of  Delhi,  the  N&nak- 
s&hi  and  Goyind-s4hi  rupees  of  Banjit  Sing,  and  the 
broad  rupees  of  British  India,  bearing  the  head  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  The  only  native  coin  is  the  silver 
Jud^  or  Joo,  which  is  worth  one  quarter  of  a  rupee. 

The  Tild  is  the  common  gold  coin  of  the  Mahomedan 
countries,  and  is  worth  six  rupees  in  L6. 

The  Chinese  silver  ingot,  called  Kuru  by  the  Yar- 
kandis,  and  Y6/n^  by  the  Tibetans,  is  a  plain  bar  of 
pure  metal,  weighing  Bs.  166|.  In  1847  it  was  valued 
at  Bs.  166.  These  lumps  of  bullion  are  often  bent  in 
the  middle  into  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  They  are 
then  called  TdrMikma^  or  horses'  hoofis. 

The  Nepdl  coins  are  of  silver,  each  being  worth  half  a 
rupee,  or  two  jaos  of  Lad4k.  The  coins  of  several  of 
the  Nep&l  Bajas  are  stiU  current  in  Lad&k.  They 
consist  principally  of  the  currency  of  the  Gk)rkha  chiefs ; 
but  a  few  specimens  of  the  Newdr  sovereigns  are  still  to  be 
found.  One  which  I  obtained  belongs  to  Jay  a  Rancyita 
Malta  Deva  of  Bhatgaon,  and  is  dated  in  the  year  842 
of  the  New&r  era,  equivalent  to  a.d.  1711. 

The  Mogul  rupees  have  very  nearly  been  superseded 
by  the  Ndnaksdhi  and  Company's  rupee.  In  Moorcroft's 
time  they  would  appear  to  have  been  plentiful,  and  more 
particularly  the  coinage  of  Muhammad  Shah.*  Even 
in  1839  I  found  the  Mogul  coinage  prevalent  in  Kullu, 
Ldhul,  and  Chamba;  where  I  obtained  two  rare  spe- 
cimens of  the  pageant  kings  Bafi-ud-Datydt  and  JEtafi- 
ud-JDaulat. 

The  Jao  or  Jud  of  Lad4k  is  coined  at  Kashmir.    It 

•  See  his  Travels,  I.  p.  363,  where  he  mentions  the  price  of  Bisahar 
tea  at  fifteen  Muhammad  Sh&hi  rupees  per  Pakka  maund. 
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is  a  thin  irregular-shaped  piece  of  silver,  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  with  a  Persian  inscription  on  each  side. 
On  the  centre  of  the  obverse  is  the  name  of  Mahmnd 
Shah,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  large  dots.  The  in* 
scription  on  the  reverse  is  difficult  to  read,  but  the 
upper  line  is  certainly  JButdn,  which  is  the  Kashmiri 
name  of  Lad4k.  The  second,  or  middle  line,  is  perhaps 
Zcn'b  ;  and  the  two  together  form  Zarb-i-Sutan,  "  struck 
in  Batan."  Below  is  the  word  sanh,  or  sofMi,  and  a 
figured  date,  which  looks  like  878,  but  of  what  era  it  is 
impossible  to  say.*  As  the  coins  bear  the  title  of 
Mahmud  Shah,  they  cannot  date  earlier  than  a.d.  1687, 
when  the  Gyalpo  of  Laddk  was  nominally  converted  to 
Muhammedanism,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Sokpos  by 
the  troops  of  Ibrahim  EJian,  the  governor  of  Kashmir 
under  Aurangzeb.  The  coins  which  I  possess  all  bear 
the  same  date ;  and,  as  they  are  but  little  worn  on  the 
surface,  they  cannot  have  been  minted  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  The  date,  which  I  should  have  expected 
to  find  on  these  coins,  is  the  Hijra  year  1009,  equivalent 
to  A.D.  1687,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Qyalpo's 
conversion. 

The  gold  coins  in  use  are  called  Ser-Jao,  or  "  golden 
jao,"  or  simply  Ser-ki-dongy  or  "golden  coins."  All 
coins  are  called  Dong,  or  Dong-Ue.  The  silver  coins  are 
named  NuUki-dong,  or  simply  Nuk-dong,  and  the  copper 
coins  Zangi-dong,  or  2kmg-dong.f  B/cady  money,  or 
cash,  is  called  Marba,  or  Ma/rkya/ng. 

The  weights  of  Lad&k  are  the  Batti  and  the  Mem,  or 
Mcmnd.     The  Batti  is  equal  to  two  Indian  seers  or 

*  See  Plate  XIY .  for  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  coins, 
t  gSer-hyirBong,  golden  coin;  dNtd-Ieyi-dong,  silver  coin;  BJiiZanffs- 
hyi-dong,  copper  coin. 
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thirty-two  chitaks.  The  name  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  Hindi  vroriBattis,  "thirty-two/**  Indeed  the 
measure  itself,  as  well  as  the  name,  is  Indian,  and  the 
TAdAkifl  most  probably  derived  it  from  the  neighbouring 
hill  states.  The  man  or  maund  is  equal  to  eight  battis, 
or  sixteen  seers,  and  is  therefore  the  same  as  the  small 
maund  of  India. 

The  only  other  Lad^  measure  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  the  Khdl.  This  term  has  already  been 
explained  with  reference  to  the  measurement  of  land,  in 
my  account  of  the  vegetable  productions.  The  Khdl^ 
which  is  the  universal  measure  for  all  kinds  of  heavy 
produce,  but  more  especially  for  grain,  is  of  two  kinds : 
the  Dek-khdl,  or  the  "  weight  kh4l,''  and  the  Shor-khdl, 
or  "  measure  kh4l."t  The  common  Khdl,  whether  by 
weight  or  measure,  is  the  weU-known  quantity  of  a 
sheep's  load^  Zuk-khdl,  which  is  equal  to  eight  battis,  or 
one  maund  of  sixteen  Indian  seers,  or  thirty-two  pounds 
English,  t  This  is  usually  named  simply  khdl,  but  when 
the  larger  measures  are  mentioned,  the  prefix  is  always 
used,  as  Td-khdl,  the  "  horse  kh^,"  which  is  equal  to 
four  maunds,  or  1281b.;  and  the  Yak-kh41,  which  is 
the  same. 

•  In  Hindi  WlftW. 

t  hDegs-khal  and  gShor-hhal  or  Fre-hu. 

X  Trebeck's  valuation  is  the  same.   See  Moorcroft's  Travels,  II.  p.  70. 
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X.-GOVERNMENT. 


I.— NATUEB  OF  GOVEENMBNT.— VABIOUS  OFFICEES. 

The  government  of  Lad^  was  formerly  a  mild 
despotism  under  a  ruler  who  bore  the  title  of  Gyalpo.* 
The  conduct  of  aflEairs  was  generally  intrusted  to  the 
prime  minister,  or  Kahlon ;  and  the  king  was  weU 
satisfied  both  with  his  minister  and  with  his  subjects,  if 
the  former  gave  him  sufficient  meanst  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  royal  pleasure,  and  if  the  latter  never  disturbed 
his  quiet  ease  with  their. complaints.  The  king  literally 
did  nothing,  except  when  roused  to  exertion  by  some 
unusual  occurrence.  His  subjects  could  behold  his 
royal  presence  only  by  the  presentation  of  an  oflfering 
in  money,  according  to  their  circumstances.  But  this 
was  a  costly  pleasure;  and  the  mental  abstraction  of 
the  Buddhist  prince  was  rarely  disturbed  by  the  curiosity, 
or  loyal  zeal,  of  his  people.  Occasionally  an  ambitious 
prince  would  arise,  who  (like  Singh^  Namgyal)  retained 

*  The  ruler  was  usuallj  called  rGhfol^,  or  the  emperor ;  and  the 
queen  was  called  rOyalrmo^  or  the  empress.  In  writing  more  formalitjr 
was  used,  and  the  ruler  was  either  entitled  rGhfol-pthchen-pOy  '*  the  great 
emperor,"  or  he  was  designated  bj  his  own  name  SinggS^Na/nhrGhfol^ 
«  King  Singge." 

t  The  prime  minister  was  always  the  Gjalpo's  treasurer,  or  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse. 
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the  whole  power  in  his  own  hands.  The  apparent  power 
of  the  prime  minister  was  absolute,  but  his  real  power 
was  much  curbed  by  the  wide-spread  authority  of  the 
monastic  establishments,  and  by  the  partial  indepen- 
dence of  the  petty  Oyalpoa  and  district  Kahlona. 

In  Great  Tibet  the  Kahlom  of  the  four  chief  provinces 
of  Ngdrij  Uj  TsAng^  and  Khdm,  were  elected  by  the 
civil  power  in  subordination  to  the  Grand  Lama,  while 
the  inferior  KahlonSj  and  all  other  petty  ofiB.cers  of  state, 
were  elected  by  the  four  chief  Kahlom.  But  in  Laddk 
the  prime  minister's  oflGice  was  almost  hereditary ;  that 
is,  it  was  restricted  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  families 
of  the  principal  Kahlons,  or  governors  of  districts.  The 
choice  was  determined,  as  in  other  coimtries,  either  by 
royal  favour  and  successful  intrigue,  or  by  greater 
popularity  and  superior  abilities.  Possession,  however, 
gave  so  firm  a  grasp  of  power,  that  the  oflBice  was  usually 
retained  in  one  family  for  several  generations.  The 
Kahlon  of  Moorcroft's  time  was  the  Kahlon  or  petty 
Gyalpo  of  the  Chimra  valley ;  and  the  power  remained 
iu  the  hands  of  his  family  until  the  final  settlement  of 
Zordwar  Sing,  at  L6. 

Many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Laddk  were  petty 
chiefs  of  valleys,  which  had  once  been  independent. 
Thus  there  was  a  Oyalpo  ia  Nubra ;  another  in  Gya ; 
a  third  in  Spiti ;  a  fourth  in  Zanskar ;  a  fifth  in  Fask- 
yimi ;  a  sixth  in  Soth ;  a  seventh  in  Sum ;  and  an 
eighth  in  Hembabs,  or  Drds.  The  chiefs  of  Paskyum 
and  of  Soth  distinguished  themselves  by  their  protracted 
resistance  on  the  first  invasion  of  Laddk  by  Zordwar 
Sing. 

The  prime  minister  was  simply  styled  Kahlorij  or 
"  the  minister,"  or  Bangki- Kahlon,  "  the  chief  minis- 
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ter/'*  while  his  deputy  was  usually  known  by  the 
addition  of  his  own  name,  as  Kahlon-Rigaenj  "  minister 
Rigsen^*  or  by  prefixing  the  term  Nono^  as  Nono  Kah- 
Ion,  "the  younger,  or  deputy  minister."t  The  other 
Elahlons  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  districts 
over  which  they  ruled,  as  Kahlon-Bazgo,  "  the  governor 
of  Bazgo/' 

The  next  great  officers  were  the  Lonpaa^X  or  governors 
of  towns,  and  the  Kharpons,^  or  commanders  of  forts. 
The  former  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  their 
respective  towns;  as  ZS-poUj  "the  governor  of  i^;" 
Gar-pon,  "  governor  of  Ghro.^'  In  L6,  also,  there  were 
the  Mak-pan^W  or  "commander-in-chief,"  and  the  Ghag- 
sot,^  or  "  lord  high  treasurer ;  "  the  Shogam-  Chagaotj** 
or  "  head  collector  of  taxes ;"  as  well  as  the  ShakaponjW 
or  "  chief  justice ;"  and  the  KhrimponSjXX  or  "  magis- 
trates." Lastly  there  was  the  KdkdrTdddy^^  or  "  head 
master  of  the  horse ;"  and  the  Chagsi-Chba,  or  Kotw&l, 
an  office  equivalent  to  that  of  mayor. 

•  Thia  is  the  "  Banks  khalun  "  of  Moorcroft  (I.  pp.  288—249).  The 
true  title  was  dBang-hyi-hKah-hlxm  or  Banghi'hdklon^  that  is,  ''the 
powerful  minister." 

t  No-no  is  the  usual  term  of  respect  which  is  used  in  addressing  any 
young  man  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  when  prefixed  to  Kahlon  it  means 
the  younger  or  deputy  minister.  Moorcroft  (I.  pp.  884,  835)  gives  the 
term,  without  the  title,  as  the  usual  designation  of  the  deputy  minister, 
just  as  we  should  say  ''the  deputy"  instead  of  the  deputy  chairman. 
Nono  is  also  applied  to  all  under-officers,  as  NonO'Chagwot,  the  "  under- 
treasurer ;"  Nono-Shakspon,  the  "  deputy  justiciary." 

X  hZon-pOf  "  the  manager,  arranger,  or  governor."  Moorcroft 
(I.  p.  255)  calls  him  Lon^. 

§  mKhar-dPon,  the  "  fort^hief."       ||  dMag-dPon,  the  "  war-chief." 

%  Fhyag-mBaod^  pronounced  Chajf^tot 

••  Shogamy  "a  duty,  a  tax."  ^  gSkags-dPon^  "justice-chief." 

XX  Khrimi^Pon,  "  law-chief." 

§§  O^rgdrrTi-rDti,  "  head  master  of  the  horse." 

s  2 
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The  inferior  oflGieers  were  the  Mvpons^^  or  G6bas\ 
(that  is,  literally,  the  "  head  men  "  of  the  villages),  and 
the  Skogampa^  or  provincial  collectors  of  taxes  and 
customs. 

The  Oobaa  (who  were  also  called  Orongpons^X  or 
"  village  chiefs  '*)  were  directly  responsible  to  the  Kah' 
lansy  or  Gyalpos,  of  their  respective  districts,  in  all 
criminal  matters,  and  in  most  accoimts  of  revenue ; 
although  the  MiponSj  or  head  men,  of  some  of  the 
principal  towns,  rendered  their  accounts  direct  to  the 
Chagsot,  or  lord  high  treasurer  of  L6.  But  these 
exceptions  were,  I  believe,  only  made  in  the  cases  of 
such  villages  as  were  set  apart  for  the  particular  main- 
tenance of  the  queen,  or  of  some  members  of  the  royal 
family.  The  Chagsotj  or  lord  high  treasurer,  rendered 
his  accounts  to  the  Kahlotij  or  prime  minister,  who  kept 
the  privy  purse  of  the  king  and  his  family. 

The  titles  of  the  different  functionaries  varied  in 
different  districts;  but  the  most  conmion  were  those 
which  I  have  just  given.  The  petty  Oyalpoa  and 
provincial  Kahlona  were  frequently  called  Depon8^%  or 
"district  chiefs,"  a  name  which  recalls  the  Sanscrit 
D6s'pat%  and  the  Greek  Aeo-Tro-nj^.  Among  the  Maho- 
medans  of  Laddk  (both  the  pure  Kashmiris  and  the 
hybrid  Argons),  the  petty  chiefs  are  invariably  called 
Ckho;  as  Oya-pd-chhOy^^  "the  Oyalpo  of  Gya." 

•  IG-dPan,  "  man-chief  op  head  man." 

t  hGrthbOy  emphaticallj  the  head  man,  from  hGo,  "  the  head,  the 
top  of  anything." 

X  Grong-dFon,  In  G-reat  Tibet,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ladik,  this 
word  is  pronounced  Tangpon,  The  Lamas  more  especiallj  adhere  to 
the  pronunciation  of  Lhasa. 

§  sDe-dPon,  "  district-chief."         ||  mChhog,  "  the  head,  the  chief." 
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II.— RELATIONS  WITH  SURBOUNDING  STATES. 

The  few  questions  of  foreign  polity  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Laddk  had  to  deal  with  were  simple  and  easy. 
They  were  chiefly  confined  to  political  relations  with 
Balti  and  Rudok;  to  commercial  ties  with  Yarkand 
and  Kashmir;  and  to  the  religious  connection  with 
Lhasa.  The  last  was  a  national  bond  of  imion  between 
two  people  speaking  the  same  language,  and  holding  the 
same  faith ;  and  the  presents  which  were  annually  sent 
to  Lhasa,  by  the  Gyalpo  of  Ladak,  were  an  humble 
offering  to  the  Dalai  L4ma,  as  the  head  of  the  Buddhist 
religion,  and  not  an  extorted  tribute  to  the  emperor  of 
China  as  lord  paramoimt. 

The  difiBiculties  of  the  passage  of  the  Karakoram  moun- 
tains prevented  the  Chinese  governors  of  Yarkand  and 
Kotan  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  Lad^ ;  and  the 
poverty  of  the  country  offered  no  temptation  to  the  Ma- 
homedan  rulers  of  Kashmir.  The  Lad&ki  relations  with 
these  states  were  therefore  friendly.  With  Budok  on  the 
east  there  has  been  a  long  peace.  The  boundary  is  weU 
defined  by  piles  of  stones,  which  were  set  up  after  the 
last  expulsion  of  the  SohpOy  or  Mongol  hordes,  in  a.d. 
1687,  when  the  Lad&kis  received  considerable  assistance 
from  Kashmir.  With  Balti  on  the  west,  however,  there 
existed  a  continual  state  of  border-plundering,  accom- 
panied with  fire  and  sword,  which  occasioned  frequent 
references,  and  which  created  and  kept  up  imfriendly 
feelings  between  the  two  states.  The  difference  of 
religion  greatly  added  to  the  natural  antipathy  of  neigh- 
bourhood; and  two  centuries  ago  these  two  causes 
combined  to  lure  Ali  Sher  and  the  Mahomedans  of  Balti 
to  the  invasion  and  partial  conquest  of  Laddk. 
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ni.— APJONISTBATION  OF  JTI8TI0R 

The  administration  of  justice  in  Lad4k  was  truly 
patriarchal.  When  any  one  was  injured  or  a^rieved, 
he  proceeded  straight  to  the  Oytdpo  or  Kahlon  of  his 
district,  or  to  the  Goba  of  his  village,  and  represented 
his  case.  An  assembly  of  five,  or  of  seven  elders*  of 
the  conmiunity  was  then  called  to  hear  and  to  decide 
upon  the  case.  In  the  capital  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  the  observance  of  more  form.  The 
complainant  made  his  case  known  to  the  Lowpo^  or 
mayor,  who  reported  it  to  the  Kahlon^  or  prime  minis- 
ter. The  Shakspon^  or  chief  justice,  was  then  directed 
to  assemble  a  regular  court,  composed  either  of  five  or 
of  seven  members,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
case.  The  members  were  selected,  as  in  the  provinces, 
from  amongst  the  Gatpas,  or  '^elders;"  but  to  them 
were  joined  two  or  more  Khrimponsy  or  "  sitting  magis- 
trates," whose  duty  it  was  to  expoimd  the  Tul-khrwifi 
that  is,  the  "  law  of  the  land,"  or  civil  law.  The  Shake- 
khcmg^X  or  "  court  of  justice,"  was  opened  and  closed 
by  the  sounding  of  the  Khrim-dimg,^  or  "  trumpet  of 
justice,"  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  (excepting  in 
capital  cases)  was  carried  into  execution  without  delay. 


•  rGad-pa^  pronounced  Quipay  an  "  old  man,"  an  "  elder.'*  The 
number  of  members  points  to  a  common  origin  with  the  universal  and 
still  prevailing  Fanchayety  or  ''assembly  of  five,"  throughout  India. 
Five  must  have  been  the  ancient  number,  as  even  a  single  arbitrator  or 
umpire  is  now  called  "  Panch'^ 

t  Yul-khrims, ''  land-law."  In  Ladak  this  word  is  pronounced  Yul- 
khrim,  but  in  Great  Tibet  it  is  corrupted  to  YuUthim, 

X  ShagS'Jchang^  "justice-hall." 

§  KhrimS'dung,  "  justice-trumpet ;"  there  was  also  a  Khrims-rNgay 
•*  justice-drum." 
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The  punishments  were  few  in  kind,  being  only  stripes, 
fines,  and  imprisonment,  and  in  extreme  eases,  banish- 
ment or  death ;  but  they  were  numerous  in  degree, 
apportioned  to  the  amoimt  of  guilt.    The  punishment 
of  death  was  seldom  awarded,  and  still  more  rarely 
executed.     In  cases  of  sucrilege,  such  as  spoliation  of 
temples,  or  in  horrible  cases  of  murder,  the  criminals 
were  either  crucified,  or  thrown  into  the  Indus,  boimd 
hand  and  foot  and  weighted  with  stones.    But  the  more 
usual  punishment  for  murder  was  banishment,  or  rather 
ignominious  expulsion  from  society,  preceded  by  stripes 
and  branding,  and  accompanied.by  every  indignity  that 
could  be  imagined  by  the  ingenious  malice  of  men,  or 
that  could  be  perpetrated  by  the  elaborate  mischief  of 
boys.    The  brand  was  made  of  iron,  and  was  about  one 
inch  in  length.    It  bore  a  dog's  head,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  dog-marked — expelled."    Thus  after  being  well 
flogged  and   branded,    the   unfortunate  criminal  was 
dnimmed  out  of  society,  followed  by  hooting  crowds,* 
who  pelted  him  with  stones  and  dirt. 

Eor  the  murder  of  a  child,  a  woman  was  sentenced  to 
the  loss  of  one  hand,  and  to  expulsion  with  the  same 
indignities  as  above. 

In  cases  of  killing  in  a  scuffle,  the  custom  of  Great 
Tibet  was  to  bind  the  homicide  to  the  corpse,  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  to  cast  the  living  and  dead 
together  into  the  river.  I  did  not  hear  of  this  custom 
in  Lad^ ;  but  as  commutation  of  punishment  is  almost 

*  The  expression  used  by  my  informant  was  ho-ho,  that  is,  the  man 
was  ho-ho-^d,  or  hooted.  The  brand  of  a  dog  was  also  used  in  Kashmir 
as  a  mark  of  disgrace  at  least  nine  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  Eafa 
Ibrinffini  it  is  related  that  Beja  Saugrfane,  in  A.D.  ^S;  punished  the 
Brahman  Ghakramela  by  marking  his  forehead  wit&iCe  **  paw  of  a  dog'' 
(8wapddena),  c 
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always  procurable  for  money,  it  is  probable  that  the 
sentence  of  the  law  may  have  been  death,  although  in 
practice  the  culprit  was  permitted  to  compromise  by 
stripes,  imprisonment,  and  fine.  Such  a  course  was  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  precepts  of  th^if.  religion,  which 
is  averse  to  the  taldng  of  any  sinimal  life. 

The  two  modes  of  capital  punishment  were  draumi/ng 
and  cruHfionon.  In  the  former  the  culprit  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  Indus  with  a  stone 
fastened  to  his  neck.*  In  the  latter  mode  the  criminal 
was  conducted  to  the  Songaa,  or  "  place  of  execution," 
by  the  Shetma,  or  "  executioner."  The  SaUshmg^i  or 
"  crucifix,"  was  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  fixed  to  an  upright 
stake.  The  culprit  was  stripped  naked ;  his  hands  and 
feet  were  boimd  to  the  extremities  of  the  cross,  while  his 
head  was  secured  to  the  upright  stake  by  his  own  hair. 
In  this  position  he  was  either  quickly  tortured  to  death 
by  boiling  oil,  or  was  slowly  allowed  to  expire  imder  all 
the  agonies  of  thirst  and  physical  suffering.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  both  of  these  modes  of  capital  punish- 
ment, the  shedding  of  blood  was  studiously  shunned ;  for 
the  sentence  of  crucifixion  was  carried  out  by  binding, 
instead  of  nailing,  the  criminal  to  the  cross.  I  presume, 
therefore,  that  there  must  have  been  some  religious  re- 
pugnance to  putting  a  culprit  to  death  by  any  mode  that 
involved  the  shedding  of  blood.  Mutilation  of  one  or  of 
both  hands  was,  however,  occasionally  employed. 


*  Fba  Obazio,  p.  291.  The  same  punishment  was  carried  into  effect 
in  the  same  manner  in  Qreat  Tibet.  The  culprit  was  "  getta  al  fiume 
con  un  gran  sasso  al  coUo." 

t  ffSal^hin^y  "  clear  wood."  For  what  reason  such  a  name  was  given 
to  the  stake,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  diacoFer.  Perhaps  it  was 
intended  for  the  tree  that  cleanses  from  guilt. 


k. 
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Eor  Theft  and  other  crimes,  the  punishment  (chhad' 
pa)  was  threefold :  1st.  L&a-chhad^  that  is,  **  corporal 
pimishment,"  or  stripes ;  2nd.  Nor-chhad^  "  property 
punishment,"  or  fine,  which  was  nearly  always  taken  in 
goods  at  a  ruinous  valuation ;  3rd.  Tson-chhcui,  "  prison- 
punishment,"  or  imprisonment. 

The  corporal  punishment  was  the  same  for  man  and 
woman.  The  culprit  was  placed  fall-length  on  the 
ground,  and  received  the  awarded  number  of  stripes  on 
the  bare  posteriors.  This  punishment,  however,  could 
always  be  avoided  by  the  payment  of  a  commensurate 
fine.  The  punishment  by  fine  was  always  enforced, 
except  in  cases  of  poverty  and  absolute  inability ;  but 
the  culprits  were  made  to  pay  in  person  by  a  double 
amount  of  stripes  for  what  they  were  unable  to  pay  in 
money  or  in  goods. 

In  cases  of  imprisonment  the  culprits  were  confined 
in  the  Tsonrkhcmg^  or  jail,  secured  with  fetters  {skrog\ 
and  superintended  by  the  Tsan-dsi^  or  jailer.  Theo- 
retically food  was  allowed  during  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment ;  but  practically,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  the 
capital,  the  prisoners*  friends  were  obliged  to  supply 
food  to  save  them  from  starvation. 

In  cases  of  common  theft,  the  stolen  property,  if 
recovered,  was  restored  to  its  owner,  and  a  fine,  equal  in 
value  to  the  amount  of  the  stolen  goods,  was  levied  on 
the  thief  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  If  the  property 
was  not  recovered,  a  double  fine  was  levied,  one  half 
being  given  to  the  robbed  party,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  government.  This  was  the  punishment  for  a  first 
offence.  For  a  second  offence  the  sentence  was  loss  of 
the  left  hand ;  for  a  third  offence,  loss  of  the  right  hand ; 
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and  for  a  fourth  offence,  death  by  drowning.  These  at 
least  were  the  allotted  punishments,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  they  were  generally  carried  into  effect 
in  all  cases  of  robbery  of  public  property  or  of  church 
goods.  But  in  cases  of  private  robbery  the  usual  influ* 
ences  had  their  weight.  Near  relationship  might  sway 
the  judges  to  a  milder  sentence ;  or  a  fair  bribe,  judi- 
ciously bestowed,  might  induce  the  chief  Ldma  of  the 
monastery  of  H^mis  to  interfere,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
king's  mercy,  which  it  was  unusual  to  refuse.  A  direct 
appeal  could  also  be  made  to  the  king  by  the  prisoner's 
relatires,  on  the  presentation  of  an  offering  of  four  or 
fire  rupees,  if  the  criminal  was  a  poor  man,  or  of  fifty  to 
a  hundred  rupees,  if  he  was  a  rich  man. 

Por  Adultery,  where  the  woman  was  the  guilty  party, 
the  paramour,  as  in  Europe,  was  fined  according  to  his 
means,  or  received  an  equivalent  corporat  punishment, 
while  the  husband  had  the  option  of  taking  back  the 
woman,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  Or  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
keep  her,  he  could  retain  her  dowry.  When  the  hus- 
band was  the  guilty  party,  the  wife  could  demand  back 
her  dowry.' 

Common  disputes,  involving  blows  and  abuse,  were 
settled  at  once  by  fines  and  stripes. 

In  doubtftd  cases,  where  the  evidence  was  imsatisfac- 
tory,  a  decision  was  obtained  either  by  casting  lots,  or 
by  ordeal.  In  the  latter  case,  the  accused  had  either  to 
draw  a  red-hot  iron  through  his  hand,  or  to  take  a  stone 
out  of  a  pot  of  boiling  oil  without  injury.  In  Great 
Tibet  both  of  these  ordeals  are  practised ;  but  the  latter 
is  rendered  much  more  complicated  and  difficult  by  the 
immersion  of  two  stones,  one  black  and  the  other  white. 
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in  the  boiling  oil.*  The  extraction  of  the  white  stone, 
with  an  uninjured  hand,  is  held  as  a  complete  proof 
of  innocence ;  while  the  extraction  of  the  bltwk  stone, 
with  uninjured  hand,  is  equiyalent  to  the  Scotch  yerdict 
of  "  not  proven,"  of  which  the  accused  receives  the 
benefit. 

The  foregoing  is  a  concise  account  of  the  practical 
laws  of  Lad&k  under  its  native  rulers.  Amongst  a 
people  who  were  averse  to  the  taldng  of  any  animal  life, 
the  sentence  of  death  was  but  seldom  enforced;  the 
last  case  of  capital  punishment,  which  was  executed  in 
1846,  being  the  only  one  during  thirty  years;  and  I 
suspect  that  even  this  sentence  would  not  have  been 
carried  into  effect  but  for  the  stem  and  unbending  firm- 
ness of  Magna,  the  dogra  thanadar  of  U.  The  culprit 
was  a  blacksmith  of  Chachot,  who  had  been  repeatedly 
punished  by  imprisonment,  fines,  and  stripes,  for  pilfer- 
ing the  gUt  leaves  of  books  from  the  monasteries  and  the 
gilded  pinnacles  of  the  Chodtena,  or  mausolea.  His  last 
exploit  was  the  entire  removal  of  the  copper-gilt  pinna- 
cles from  the  Chodtens  attached  to  the  large  monastery 
of  H^mis.  The  thanadar  was  proof  against  all  appeals 
for  mercy,  chiefly,  I  believe,  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
the  religious  brotherhood  of  H^nus,  and  partly  as  a 
stroke  of  policy  in  a  newly-conquered  country,  to  exhibit 
a  marked  example  of  unflinching  firmness  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  As  a  Hindu,  Magna  Thanadar  was 
quite  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  life  or  death.  The 
unfortunate  thief  was  therefore  boimd  hand  and  foot, 

*  Y&K  Obazio,  del  Begno  del  Thibet,  p.  290.  The  Capuchin  father 
declares  that  the  Tibetans  can  save  their  hands  from  injury  bj  the  use 
of  some  secret  art  (si  servono  d'un  certo  secrete,  o  per  arte  magica). 
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and,  with  a  stone  fastened  to  his  neck,  was  cast  head- 
long into  the  Indus  from  the  Chachot  bridge. 

The  laws  of  Lad^  still  continue  in  force  under  the 
rule  of  Mah^urdja  Gul&b  Sing,  with  the  single  exception 
of  death  for  the  slaughter  of  kine.  This  punishment 
was  early  carried  into  effect  in  some  eight  or  ten  cases 
in  the  different  districts  of  Laddk.  In  1841  and  1842 
at  Nubra,  Chachot,  L^,  and  Nyimo,  single  individuals 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  exposed  on  gibbets, 
by  Jhandu,  the  thanadar  of  L^,  for  killing  and  eating 
kine.  All  these  were  Musulm4ns  from  Balti.  In  Drds, 
where  all  the  population  are  Mahomedans,  several  were 
put  to  death  by  Gusaun  Thanadar  for  the  same  cause. 
The  skeleton  of  the  man  gibbeted  at  L6,  in  1841,  was 
still  nearly  perfect  in  October  1847,  when  I  saw  it. 

IV.— EEVENUE. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  Lad&k  were  a  tax  on 
property  and  a  duty  on  merchandise.  The  tax,  called 
Khral^  Thcmgy  or  Shd,*  was  levied  on  the  dwellings  and 
not  on  the  lands ;  for  as  the  lands  did  not  produce  suffi- 
cient food  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  land-tax  would  have  been  absurd.  The  mass 
of  the  people  obtained  their  living  by  the  transport  of 
wool  and  other  goods  through  their  own  country,  to  and 
from  Yarkand  and  Kashmir.  The  duties,  called  Shogam^ 
were  imposed  on  merchandise,  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  the  whole  revenue  thus  obtained  was  called 
Thoh4hang. 

The  tax  on  houses  was  collected  partly  in  kind,  Bru- 

•  Khral,  pronounced  Thai  in  some  dibtricts,  Thang,  and  dPya,  the  last 
being  pronounced  Sha  or  Cha, 
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khral^  and  partly  in  money,  Nul-khraL*  The  collectors, 
called  ShangudpapOff  transmitted  their  yarions  quotas, 
at  stated  periods,  to  the  Chag-daot^  or  lord  high  trea- 
surer, at  L6,  where  they  were  all  deposited  in  the  Ter- 
daot^X  or  treasury.  The  poorer  classes,  who  were  unable 
to  pay  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  were  obliged  to  pay 
by  bodily  service  as  labourers.  They  were  appropriately 
named  Kanggro^  or  "foot-goers,"  that  is,  porters  or 
labourers  on  foot,  in  contradistinction  to  the  others,  who 
were  called  Lagdon^  or  "  hand-doers,"  that  is,  payers  by 
hand. 

The  duties  were  collected  at  the  custom-houses  {Sho- 
gamgyina)  by  the  Shogampaa^  or  customs-officers;  and 
the  tolls  on  the  high-roads  were  taken  by  the  LdchanpaSy 
or  toU-gatherers.  These  duties  were  taken  partly  in  kind 
and  partly  in  money,  and  generally  in  equal  portions. 
The  gross  annual  collections  usually  averaged  Bs.  18,000. 

The  tax  on  houses  was  regulated  according  to  their 
size.  For  a  large  or  "  full-sized  "  house  {Kha/ng-chhen) 
there  was  a  charge  of  seven  rupees ;  for  a  middle-sized  or 
"  half-house,"  three  and  a  half  rupees ;  and  for  a  small 
or  "  quarter-house,"  one  and  three-quarter  *rupee.§ 
Under  the  Oyalpo^s  rule  there  were  reckoned  18,000 
paying  houses,  of  which 

400  of  large  size  paid  Bs.  7  each    =     Be.  2,800 

1,600 .     middle      „  3i  „       =  6,600 

16,000      small        „  H  „       =         28,000 

18,000  houBes  paying  Be.  86,400 


•  hBrthkhral,  "  com-tax,"  and  dNguhkhral,  "  money-tax." 

t  dPya^Nffud-pii-po^  pronounced  as  in  the  text,  Shangudpapo. 

X  gTer-mDsody  ca^ed  also  gTer-mTsong  and  rTm-khang. 

§  Khang-chhefiy  "  house-large ;"  the  middle  size  were  called  Khang- 
phfed,  **  half-house,"  and  the  smallest  size  were  named  Fh/edi-phfedy 
**  half  of  half,"  or  quarter. 
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Each  house,  therefore,  paid  a  mean  rate  of  two  rupees 
per  annum ;  but,  partly  from  various  remissions  of  taxes, 
and  partly  from  the  inability  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
pay,  excepting  by  bodily  service,  the  total  amount  of 
house-tax  rarely  exceeded  Bs.  80,000. 

But  besides  the  18,000  paying  houses,  there  were 
about  4,000  houses  alienated  for  the  support  of  the 
numerous  monasteries,  and  about  1,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  queen  and  the  various  members  of  the 
royal  family.  The  Oyalpo  also  had  his  own  villages, 
which  contained  about  1,000  houses  more.  The  whole 
number  of  dwellings  in  Laddk  was  therefore  about 
24,000. 

Under  the  Dogra  rule,  although  the  number  of  inha- 
bited dwellings  has  diminished,  yet  the  number  of  paying 
houses  is  still  about  the  same,  as  all  the  crown  villages 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  government.  The  assess- 
ment is,  however,  different,  as  a  much  greater  number 
of  houses  have  been  taxed  at  the  higher  rates.  I  could 
not  obtain  any  precise  information  as  to  the  number  of 
houses  included  under  each  rate;  but  as  the  gross 
amount  of  collections  was  generally  estimated  at  nearly 
B/S.  50,000,  the  following  scale  must  be  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  The  mean  rate  is  two  and  a  half 
rupees  per  house. 

1,000  houses  of  large  size  at  Es.  7  each     =    Es.  7,000 

6,000        „        middle    „  3i  „       =         17,600 

12,000        „         small       „  If  w       =         21,000 

18,000  houses  paying       Es.  46,600 

There  were  besides  two  other  sources  of  income  which 
contributed  to  swell  the  revenue  of  the  state ;  namely,  a 
tax  on  the  brokers  who  transacted  all  commercial  affairs 
between  the  different  merchants  both  home  and  foreign; 
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and  the  annual  amount  of  presents  received  from  the 
various  KahUma^  LanpaSy  Kha/rponSy  and  other  officers  of 
government.  The  former  generally  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty-five  hwrua  of  silver,  which,  at  Rs.  166  per  JcurA^ 
are  equal  to  Rs.  5,700.*  The  value  of  the  presents  was 
usually  about  E/S.  6,000. 

The  gross  revenue  of  Lad^,  collected  from  all  sources 
under  its  native  rulers,  was  as  follows : 

House-tax  B6.  80,000 

Customs 18,000 

Tax  on  brokers 6,700 

Presents  or  fees 6,000 


Bs.  68,700 

to  which  must  be  added, — ^first,  the  amount  alienated 
for  the  support  of  monasteries,  or  about  Bs.  8,000, 
valuing  each  of  the  4,000  houses  at  the  average  rate  of 
two  rupees  each :  secondly,  the  amount  derived  from  the 
crown  villages  of  about  2,000  houses,  equal  to  Bs.  4,000 
more,  or  in  all  to  Rs.  12,000.  The  total  revenue  was, 
therefore,  Rs.  71,700,  or  about  £7,000  sterling. 

Out  of  the  gross  collections  made  for  government,  one- 
half  of  the  customs,  and  one-half  of  the  tax  on  brokers, 
were  the  perquisites,  or  salary,  of  the  Kahlon^  or  prime 
minister.  The  net  amount  received  by  the  Oyalpo  was 
therefore  just  so  much  less  than  the  above  Rs.  58,700, 
or  only  Rs.  46,850 ;  this,  with  the  produce  of  the  crown 
lands,  amounted  to  nearly  Rs.  49,000.  But  his  actual 
income  was  nearly  double  this  amount,  for  he  was  the 
chief  trader  in  his  own  dominions ;  and  as  all  his  traffic 
passed  duty  free  through  Lad^,  he  always  realized 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  rupees  a  year.    His 

*  Kwru  is  the  Yarkandi  name  for  the  '*  ingot "  of  silyer,  which  the 
Tibetans  call  Tam-hu, 
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average  income  from  all  sources  thus  amoimted  to  about 
one  lac  of  rupees,  or  nearly  £10,000  per  annum.  In 
addition  to  his  regular  income,  both  public  and  private, 
the  Gyalpo  enjoyed  the  royal  prerogative  of  drawing  his 
food  from  those  districts,  which,  possessing  no  chiefs  of 
their  own,  were  immediately  dependent  on  the  supreme 
government.  He  was  supplied  with  com  and  butter, 
wood  and  grass,  for  four  months  in  the  year,  by  Nubra; 
for  two  months  by  Bukchu;  and  for  four  months  by 
Tangtse.  Certain  villages  also  supplied  the  royal  table 
with  apricots,  apples,  and  grapes. 

The  various  charges  defrayed  by  the  state  were  few 
in  number,  and  small  in  amount,  as  all  the  principal 
pubUc  officers  had  the  privilege  of  trading  duty  free, 
while  the  inferior  servants  of  government  enjoyed  vari- 
ous  perquisites  which  were  equivalent  to  salaries.  The 
paid  officers  of  the  state  were  the  Lonpo^  or  governor ; 
the  Shakspon^  or  lord  chief  justice ;  and  the  different 
Khrimpons^  or  magistrates  of  Le;  besides  the  Kdkd 
Tddaiy  or  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  Chagdaoty  or  lord 
high  treasurer.  I  could  not  ascertain  the  amount  of 
their  individual  salaries,  but  the  gross  amount  of  civil 
charges  was  estimated  at  Rs.  20,000,  or  £2,000  per 
annum,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  near  the  truth.  The 
military  charges  were  nothing,  as  each  family  or  house 
was  obliged  to  famish  one  soldier  whenever  called  upon 
to  do  so,  and  to  feed  him  during  his  term  of  service. 

Under  the  present  rule  of  Mahdrdja  Guldb  Sing,  the 
revenue  of  Lad^  may  be  estimated  as  foUows  : 


Tax  on  houses 
Customs   . . . 
Tax  on  brokers 
Presents  or  fees 
Monasteries 


Bfl.  45,500 

18,000 

6,700 

6,000 

6,300 


Ks.  80,600 
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or  about  £8,000  sterling.  The  last  item  is  the  gross 
amount  derived  from  a  heavy  tax  which  has  been  im- 
posed on  all  the  gonpaa^  or  monasteries,  throughout  the 
country.  The  sums  paid  by  the  different  religious  esta- 
blishments were  thus  stated  to  me — 


Monastery  of  Hemis  (with  Hanl^) 

Chimra 
Thig86 
Pitak 
Gtlwan 
Ldma  Yiirru 


Bs.  900 
900 
500 
500 
900 
900 


Twenty-five  smaller  monasteries  at  Es.  60  each  =  1,500 

Es.  6,300 

The  charge  incurred  in  the  maharaja's  government  of 
Lad&k,  I  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  as  it  was  a  delicate  subject  to  make 
inquiries  about.  Prom  various  sources  I  could  only 
learn  that  the  country  is  divided  into  districts,  over  each 
of  which  is  appointed  a  thanadar  on  a  small  salary, 
varying  from  Rs.  2Q0  to  Rs.  600  a  month.  There  are 
five  of  these  thanadars  in  Laddk,  each  independent  of 
the  others,  and  accountable  only  to  the  maharaja  him- 
self. The  principal  of  them  is  Basti  Rdm,  the  thanadar 
of  L6,  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  man,  and  a  tried  soldier. 
He  is  a  native  of  Kishtwdr,  and  was  a  petty  officer 
under  Zordwar  Sing  on  the  first  invasion  of  Lad^.  He 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Skardo,  the  capital  of 
Balti ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  Zordwar 
Sing's  imfortunate  expedition  into  Great  Tibet  in  the 
winter  of  1841,  A.D.  His  quickness  and  experience, 
combined  with  a  frank  and  easy  manner,  secured  him 
the  confidence  of  the  maharaja;  and  after  successfully 
ruling  the  district  of  Zanskar  during  a  very  turbulent 
period,  he  has  now  obtained  one  of  the  highest  posts  in 
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the  maharaja's  service,  in  the  governorship  of  Lad^ 
Proper,  of  which  the  capital  is  L6.  His  personal  salary 
is  only  Rs.  500  a  month,  hut  he  is  permitted  to  trade  on 
his  own  accoimt  to  a  limited  extent;  and  his  profits, 
together  with  the  presents  which  he  receives  from  mer- 
chants and  others,  amoimt  to  a  very  handsome  income, 
which  was  estimated  vaguely  at  Rs.  20,000  a  year.  But 
the  maharaja  himself  is  the  chief  trader  in  his  own 
dominions,  more  particularly  in  the  two  staple  articles, 
the  export  of  saflPron,  and  the  import  of  wool.  I  have 
therefore  strong  douhts  whether  Basti  'R&m  can  realize 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  rupees  yearly.  But 
even  this  sum,  when  added  to  his  personal  salary,  will 
yield  him  a  respectable  income  of  Ks.  18,000,  or  nearly 
£1,800  a  year. 

There  are  five  thanadars,  who  are  placed  in  the  fol- 
lowing districts,  over  which  they  exercise  military  com- 
mand as  well  as  civil  authority.  1.  Lad^ ;  2.  Zanskar ; 
3.  KargyU ;  4.  Drds ;  5.  Nubra.  The  salaries  of  these 
officers,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  Rs.  300  a  month, 
amoimt  to  Rs.  18,000  per  annum. 

The  number  of  troops  garrisoned  in  Laddk  was  vari- 
ously stated  to  me  by  different  individuals  at  from  600 
to  800  men ;  of  whom  about  200  are  stationed  at  L6, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  district  of  Laddk  Proper. 
The  others  are  divided  among  the  remaining  districts. 
At  L6  also  there  are  thirty  artillerymen  with  a  battery 
of  four  guns. 

The  military  expenses  were  estimated  at  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  rupees  a  year ;  and  as  the  pay 
of  the  soldier  is  nominally  five  rupees  a  month,  this  sum 
(Rs.  36,000)  would  support  a  force  of  600  men.  But 
the  men  do  not  receive  more  than  two  or  three  rupees  in 
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cash,  the  remainder  being  made  up  to  them  by  '*  billets  " 
for  food  wherever  they  may  be  quartered.  The  cost  of 
each  soldier  to  the  state  was  therefore  generally  esti- 
mated by  the  people  at  only  four  rupees  a  month.  At 
this  rate  a  body  of  700  men  could  be  supported  for 
Bs.  33,600,  which  would  be  increased  to  Ks.  35,000  or 
Rs.  36,000  by  the  pay  of  the  petty  officers. 

The  whole  expenses  of  the  government,  both  civil  and 
military,  therefore,  amounted  to  between  Es.  50,000  and 
B;S.  60,000 ;  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  about  Bs.  25,000 
for  transmission  to  the  maharaja.  This  surplus  was  not 
however  remitted  in  cash,  but  in  goods,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  wool  from  Chang-thang,  and  of  cloths  and  tea 
firom  Yarkand. 


v.— MILITARY  RESOURCES. 

In  Lad&k  there  was  no  regular  army ;  but  every  family 
or  house  throughout  the  country  was  obliged  to  fiimish 
one  ready-armed  soldier  at  the  call  of  the  government. 
The  KahlonSy  Zonpos,  and  Gobas,  also  furnished  quotas 
of  from  ten  to  four  men  each.  At  the  last  general 
mustering  in  1834,  the  number  of  armed  peasants,  col- 
lected to  oppose  Zordwar  Sing,  amounted  to  22,000. 
The  same  number  is  said  to  have  been  collected  when 
the  Oyalpo  was  at  war  with  Ahmed  Shah  of  Balti 
Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  greater  number  of 
"  armed  "  men  could  have  been  collected,  as  each  house 
throughout  Lad&k  possessed  only  one  weapon,  and  the 
number  of  houses  was  not  more  than  24,000.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  these 
numbers,  as  my  information  was  derived  from  various 
sources ;  from  Jemadar  Basti  Bim,  and  other  officers  of 
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the  maharaja,  as  well  as  from  ZamdSj  Oobas,  and  Ma- 
homedans  of  Lad&k.  The  difference  between  the  number 
of  houses  and  that  of  the  armed  men  actually  collected 
together  is  only  2,000,  a  number  so  small  that  it  may 
include  all  absentees  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  as 
well  as  all  the  guards  required  at  lA  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces for  the  personal  service  of  the  Gyalpo,  and  for 
the  security  of  the  state  treasure. 

On  a  call  to  arms,  the  soldiers  (Makmi*)  were  told  off 
for  the  cavalry  and  infantry  branches  by  the  very  simple 
process  of  selecting  all  those  who  had  horses  (or  rather 
ponies)  for  the  cavalry  (Tdhiptmgf),  and  leaving  the  re- 
mainder for  the  footmen,  or  infemtry  (Kangthangipung). 
Their  arms  were  swords,  matchlocks,  and  bows  and 
arrows.  Many  had  shields  {OoX)9  and  some  few  had 
helmets  (Mog^).  They  were  assembled  by  beat  of  drum 
(Thab-ngaW). 

The  army  {Ptmgy  or  Makpung%)  was  placed  imder  the 
control  of  a  Makpon,**  or  commander-in-chief,  who 
was  either  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  one  of  the 
principal  Kahlans. 

Other  titles  were  conferred  upon  the  different  Kahlans 

*  dMoff-mi^  pronounced  Makmi^  a  '*  war-man,"  or  "  soldier/'  from 
dMoffy  battle.  Compare  the  Greek  fxaxri  with  the  latter,  and  fiax^fUK 
with  the  former. 

t  rTb-hi-dFun^y  from  rHa,  a  "  horse." 

X  €hf  a  ''  shield,"  or  any  defensiye  armour. 

§  rMog,  a  "  head-piece,"  a  "  helmet." 

II  hThaifHrNga,  a  "  war-drum." 

%  dPungy  or  dMag-dPung ;  the  latter  is  also  commonly  contracted 
to  dMung. 

••  dMag-dPon,  "  battle-chief,"  or  dMag-hGo,  «  war-chief."  Mahpon 
is  the  family  title  of  the  Hasora  chief.  He  must  therefore  be  of  Tibetan 
origin.  It  is  curious  that  Oo^Mag-gOy  which  so  much  resembles  Gog- 
Magog,  should  mean  "  civil  and  military  chiefs." 
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and  Chba8y  according  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
quotas  famished  by  their  respective  districts  and  villages. 
Thus  the  Kahlon  who  brought  a  few  hundreds  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  Stong-pony*  "  chief  of  a  thousand," 
or  colonel ;  a  wealthy  Goba  who  could  muster  from  60 
to  100  men,  was  styled  Oyapon,f  "  chief  of  a  hundred," 
or  captain ;  while  an  inferior  Groba  who  was  attended  by 
only  four  or  five  men,  was  called  Chu-pofiyt  "  chief  of 
ten,"  or  serjeant. 

The  camp  (-3fa^^ar§),  which  was  pitched  without  any 
regularity,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  black  tents  made 
of  ydk's  hair.  The  Kahlons  and  some  others  had  white 
blanket  tents,  but  these  were  so  few  in  number  as  not 
to  affect  the  general  sombre  appearance  of  the  camp. 
When,  however,  the  cooking  commenced,  and  volumes 
of  smoke  began  to  issue  from  the  open  roofs  of  the  tents, 
now  ascending  in  fantastic  curls,  and  now  whirling 
rapidly  roimd  and  spreading  a  milky  canopy  over  the 
black  tents,  the  Boti  camp  wore  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  During  the  day  little  was  heard  but  the 
busy  hum  of  men  preparing  their  food  or  cleaning  their 
arms,  but  towards  evening  the  whole  air  frequently  rang 
with  noisy  brawls  and  angry  squabbles,  which  gave  but 
too  convincing  a  proof  of  the  powerful  influence  of  their 
favourite  chomg. 

All  disputes  in  camp  were  settled  at  once  by  stripes 
or  fine,  according  to  the  sentence  of  an  assembly  of 
officers,  whose  decisions  were  final.    These  assemblies 

*  Stonff'dPoUj  commander  of  one  thousand, 
t  h^rOya-dPofij  commander  of  one  hundred. 
X  bChu-dPon^  commander  of  ten. 

§  dMoff-sOar,  a  ^*  military  camp,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common 
encampment  of  the  Nomads,  sGar, 
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were  exactly  the  same  as  our  drum-head  courts-martial ; 
and  their  sentences  were  accordingly  termed  Makkhrim^* 
or  martial  law. 

The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  find  their  own  food. 
Each  man  was  therefore  generally  attended  by  another 
male  member  of  his  house  or  family,  who  carried  the 
joint  provisions  on  his  back  during  the  daily  marches, 
while  the  soldier  carried  his  arms.  Occasionally  they 
relieved  one  another.  In  case  of  a  casualty  also  the 
state  had  a  substitute  at  hand,  while  the  family  pre- 
served the  arms  and  clothes,  aud  (if  he  had  one)  the 
horse  of  the  defimct,  all  of  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost. 

Although  these  bodies  of  undisciplined  militia  were 
not  deserving  of  the  name  of  an  army,  yet  they  were 
generally  strong  enough  to  repel  all  attacks  of  their  im- 
mediate neighbours  of  Balti,  Budok,  and  Chumurti,  who 
were  as  poor  and  as  unsoldierly  as  themselves;  while 
the  great  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  climate,  were  sufficient  to  deter  the  effeminate 
Kashmiris  from  even  thinking  of  such  a  project  without 
a  shudder.  In  fact,  there  is  no  record  of  any  invasion 
of  Lad&k  by  the  Kashmiris ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Raja 
Taringini  relates  the  entire  conquest  and  occupation  of 
Kashmir  by  the  Boti  Ri/nchcma,  or,  as  he  is  more  com- 
monly called  in  K^hmir  to  this  day,  Batanjo,f  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Binchana  was 
the  son  of  Bakhtdn  Bhot ;  that  is,  he  was  probably  of 
the  Yascm  family,  which  still  bears  the  title  of  Bakhto. 
Being  driven  from  his  native  country,  he  naturally  fled 

•  dMa^'khrimSj  "  war-law." 

f  Jo  OT  Oho  is  the  Tibetan  mChhogy  the  common  title  of  a  chief 
amongst  the  Boti  Mahomedans. 
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to  the  Botis  of  the  east,  which  will  account  for  his 
entering  Kaahmir  by  G^agangir  on  the  Dr&s  road,  as 
related  in  the  Baja  Taringini.  • 

The  forts  of  Eastern  Laddk  were  nearly  all  castellated 
monasteries,  the  defence  of  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
unwarlike  monks,  assisted  by  a  few  of  the  armed  pea- 
santry, who  performed  the  duty  by  turns,  imder  the 
command  of  one  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Kharpon,  or  governor.*  In  Western  Lad&k  there  were 
several  castles  belonging  to  petty  chiefs,  such  as  Paskyum 
and  Soth,  which  were  better  calculated  for  defence.  The 
monastic  castles  were  mostly  perched  on  high  rocks 
quite  destitute  of  water,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  daily 
duty  of  the  garrison  to  fetch  water  for  the  monks.  Had 
any  of  these  castles  possessed  a  proper  supply  of  water, 
their  generally  inaccessible  positions  would  have  rendered 
them  safe  against  all  common  attacks.  I  have  seen  the 
monasteries  of  Hanl6,  H6mis,  Thigs6,  Sh6,  L6,  Pitak, 
Phyang,  Bazgo,  L&ma  Yurrti,  Hesku,  Kharbu,  Thaksh6, 
and  Mulbil,  as  well  as  the  ruined  forts  of  Balukhar  and 
Paskyimi.  The  monasteries  are  all  built  on  steep  cliflfe, 
more  or  less  high,  with  stone  walls  coloured  white  and 
red,  and  surmounted  with  an  endless  nimiber  of  small 
flags.  They  are  generally  difficult  of  access,  and  always 
picturesque.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Thaksh6,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kdnji  river.  It  is 
perched  on  a  lofty  isolated  cliff,  bluff  and  overhanging 
on  the  north  side,  and  with  a  precipitous  slope  of  about 
66°  on  the  south  side.  The  only  ascent  is  by  a  very  steep 
pathway. 

•  mKhar-dPany  "  fort-cbief."  A  fort  is  also  called  rDtong^  and  the 
governor  rBtong-dPon.  Every  commandant  of  a  castle,  or  military  post, 
even  if  his  garrison  does  not  amount  to  more  than  four  men,  is  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  Kharpon. 
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The  fort  of  Paskyum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  WakA- 
chu,  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  is  there 
unfordable.  It  stood  about  100  feet  high,  on  an  alluvial 
flat,  overhanging  the  river ;  but  it  was  easily  taken  by 
Zordwar  Sing,  and  afterwards  destroyed.  The  fort  of 
Sod  was  held  out  by  the  Qyalpo  in  person  for  ten  days ; 
but  it  was  at  last,  after  some  loss,  taken  by  assault, 
when  it  shared  the  same  fate  as  Paskyum. 

The  best  "means  of  defence"  possessed  by  Lad&k 
consisted  in  the  general  inaccessibility  of  the  country 
during  one  half  of  the  year,  when  the  passes  were  closed 
by  snow;  and  to  the  power  of  breaking  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Indus,  and  other  imfordable  streams, 
during  the  summer.  The  latter  was  not,  however, 
resorted  to  on  Zordwar  Sing's  invasion,  excepting  in 
the  solitary  case  of  the  bridge  at  Paskyum;  the  de- 
struction of  which,  by  the  Banka  Kahlon,  delayed  the 
advance  of  the  invaders  for  one  day.  The  reason 
assigned  for  not  breaking  down  the  Khallach  bridge, 
over  the  Indus,  was,  because  its  destruction  would  have 
stopped  the  traffic  with  Kashmir  during  one  entire 
season.  But  the  traffic  was  virtually  stopped  by  the 
war;  while  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  would  have 
saved  all  the  rich  villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  as  well  as  the  capital  itself,  for  a  whole  year. 
But  the  energetic  Zordwar  was  marching  rapidly  on, 
while  the  listless  Botis  were  debating ;  and  the  bridge 
was  passed,  and  the  enemy  had  reached  Bazgo,  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  before  the  helpless  Gyalpo 
had  decided  upon  what  to  do.  Decision  was  then  too  late, 
as  there  was  no  alternative  but  flight  or  submission.  The 
first,  although  a  virtual  relinquishment  of  the  country, 
would  have  been  manly  and  honourable ;  but  the  Gyalpo 
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chose  the  more  humiliatiiig  altematiye  of  actual  sur- 
render. Such  was  the  fate  of  a  country  which  might 
have  been  saved  by  a  himdred  resolute  soldiers  at  the 
bridge  of  Khallach.  But  the  indolent  votaries  of  an 
almost  worn-out  faith  were  no  match  for  the  more 
active  and  energetic  worshippers  of  Mahadeo  and  F&r- 
bati. 

Under  the  government  of  Maharaja  Gul&b  Sing,  the 
country  is  held  by  a  few  garrisons  of  tolerably  well- 
appointed  infantry,  who  are  quartered  in  the  different 
forts  erected  by  Zordwar  Sing  and  his  successors.  The 
forts  that  I  have  seen  are  those  of  lA,  Elargyil,  and 
Dr^,  besides  the  bridge-head  at  Khallach.  They  are 
all  built  on  the  same  kind  of  plan,  and  in  similar 
situations  on  the  banks  of  streams,  that  they  might 
insure  an  unfailing  supply  of  water,  without  which  the 
strongest  fort  would  be  untenable. 

The  new  fort  at  L^  is  built  upon  the  open  plain,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  JA  rivulet,  at  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  dty.  I  saw  it  to  great 
advantage  on  my  visit,  as  the  thanadar  Basti  Bidm 
had  kindly  deputed  his  son  to  attend  me.  Everything, 
therefore,  was  prepared.  The  interior  was  trim  and 
orderly ;  the  guns  were  clean  and  bright ;  and  the  men 
were  all  dressed  in  respectable  uniforms,  which  appeared 
too  new  to  have  been  much  worn.  The  walls  are  built 
of  huge  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  nearly  thirty  feet  in 
height.  In  the  interior  the  barracks,  as  well  as  the 
store-rooms,  are  built  against  the  walls  all  round,  and 
their  flat  roofs  form  the  terre-plein  of  the  ramparts. 
Each  room  is  furnished  with  a  door.  The  guns  are  four 
brass  three-pounders,  all  in  good  order,  and  well  set  up 
on  substantial  carriages.    They  are  manned  by  thirty 
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well-dressed  artillerymen.  Altogether  I  was  as  much 
pleased  with  the  orderly  appearance^  as  with  the 
judicious  situation,  of  this  fort. 

The  new  fort  of  Kargyil  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Suru  river,  immediately  above  the  junction  of  the 
Wakd-chu.  It  is  a  square  of  about  sixty  yards,  with 
round  towers  at  the  angles,  and  a  square  tower  with  a 
small  outwork  in  the  middle  of  the  river-front.  This 
work  forms  a  difficult  entrance,  and  at  the  same  time 
insures  a  supply  of  water.  The  walls  are  loopholed 
throughout,  and  the  garrison  can  sweep  the  bridge  over 
the  Suru  river  with  deadly  effect.  The  position  was 
admirably  chosen,  as  it  completely  commands  the  high- 
road to  and  from  Kashmir. 

The  new  fort  of  Dr&s  is  similar  to  those  of  L6  and 
E^argyH.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Drds 
river,  and  commands  the  passage  of  the  valley. 

The  bridge-head  of  Kiallach  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus.  It  consists  of  a  square  loopholed  tower, 
built  of  large  sun-dried  bricks,  with  an  inclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  loopholed  wall.  The  garrison  of 
twelve  men  is  furnished  from  L6,  and  is  relieved  every 
three  months.  This  work  completely  commands  all 
approach  to  the  bridge  on  each  bank  of  the  river. 

In  my  opinion,  the  measures  which  the  maharaja  has 
taken  for  the  maintenance  of  his  power  in  Lad&k  are 
judicious  and  effective.  Many  people  grumble;  but 
the  dissatisfaction  is  principally  confined  to  the  upper 
classes,  who  have  lost  all  their  power;  and  to  the 
Kashmiri  Mahomedans,  a  despicable  race,  who  are  ever 
wishing  for  change,  and  who,  if  they  were  under  the 
British  to-morrow,  would  long  for  the  Chinese  on  the 
next  day.     To  the  lower  classes  the  change  of  govern- 
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ment  has  in  some  respects  been  a  very  decided  benefit ; 
for  although  they  may  now  pay  directly  a  larger  amount 
than  formerly  to  the  state,  yet  indirectly  they  pay  a 
less  sum,  as  there  is  now  only  one  duty  throughout  the 
country,  in  place  of  the  numerous  charges  which  were 
formerly  exacted  by  all  the  district  Kahlons  and  petty 
Oyalpos.  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  excellent 
roads,  which  is  a  benefit  duly  appreciated  by  a  people 
whose  principal  means  of  livelihood  are  derived  from 
the  transport  of  merchandise.  For  these  good  roads,  as 
well  as  for  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  theft,  the 
T^diilris  are  indebted  to  the  active  zeal  of  Zordwar  Sing 
and  his  successors.  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  the  conquest  of  the  coimtry 
by  an  enei^etic  people. 

VI.— POSTAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  postal  arrangements  throughout  Lad&k  are 
simple  and  effective ;  but  the  transmission  is  generally 
slow.  The  Goba  of  each  village  is  bound  to  furnish  a 
courier  to  carry  the  post  from  his  own  to  the  next 
village  on  the  road.  Along  the  high-roads  the  couriers 
are  all  horsemen,  Tdzampa^*  and  the  post  is  carried  at 
the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  miles  a  day.  The 
former  is  the  usual  rate ;  the  latter  is  the  express  rate 
when  any  government  business  is  urgent.  Thus  letters 
sent  from  Kashmir  usually  reach  L6,  a  distance  of 
220  miles,  in  ten  days;  but  when  the  despatch  is  urgent, 
it  generally  reaches  in  six  days. 

All  officers  of  government  make  use  of  the  village 
couriers  for  the  conveyance  of  orders  or  intelligence; 

♦  rTa-zam-pay  "  horee-bridge." 
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but  merchants  always  send  special  couriers  of  their  own. 
The  poorer  classes  have  no  correspondence;  and  the 
limited  intercommunications  of  the  upper  classes, 
amongst  whom  each  family  has  generally  one  member 
in  government  employ,  are  all  conveyed  by  the  T4- 
zampas. 
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I.— POPULATION. 

In  A.D.  1822  Moorcroffc*  estimated  the  population  of 
Lad^  at  about  165,000  persons,  of  whom  he  thought 
that  not  less  than  two-thirds  were  females.  But  Csoma 
de  K6rds,t  who  resided  for  some  time  in  Zanskar,  shortly 
after  Moorcroft's  visit,  says  the  people  of  Lad4k  con- 
sisted of  20,000  families.  Now,  by  an  accurate  census 
of  the  two  Botian  districts  of  Lahul  and  of  Spiti,  it 
appears  that  the  average  number  of  persons  in  one 
family  is  6  '7.  As  the  different  climates  of  these  two 
districts  exhibit  the  extremes  of  the  Lad&ki  climate,  the 
mean  of  the  two  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the 
true  number  of  persons  in  each  house  or  family  through- 
out Lad^.  At  this  rate  the  20,000  families  of  Csoma 
de  K5rds  would  amoimt  to  no  more  than  134,000  per- 
sons ;  to  whom  must  be  added  about  12,000  lamas  and 
nuns,  who  dwell  apart  in  the  monasteries  and  convents ; 
thus  making  the  whole  population  of  Laddk  (between 
1820  and  1830)  not  more  than  146,000  persons.  But 
this  estimate  is  certainly  too  low. 

The  information  which  I  obtained  in  1847  was  derived 
firom  various  independent  sources,  all  of  which  agreed 

•  Travels,  I.  p.  820. 

t  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  I.  p.  121.    G^graphical  notice  of  Tibet. 
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in  stating  that  the  total  number  of  houses  was  formerly 
24,000,  of  which  only  18,000  paid  the  house-tax.  At 
the  rate  of  6*7  persons  per  house,  the  lay  population 
would  have  been  160,800,  and  the  whole  population 
172,800.  But  as  the  result  of  Moorcroft's  inquiries 
gave  a  rate  of  little  more  than  six  persons  per  house, 
a  mean  rate  of  about  six  persons  and  a  half  per  house 
may  be  taken  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  true 
rate.  This  rate  will  give  a  lay  population  of  156,000, 
and  a  total  population  of  168,000  persons.  As  this 
number  agrees  so  nearly  with  Moorcroft's  estimate,  it 
may  be  assumed  to  be  tolerably  correct. 

In  stating  the  number  of  professed  religionists  at 
12,000,  I  have  been  guided  only  by  the  vague  state- 
ments of  the  people.  Some  asserted  that  the  number 
of  lamas  and  nims  formerly  amounted  to  20,000 ;  but 
the  more  general  reckoning  was  only  ten  or  twelve 
thousand.  The  total  amount  of  population  (between 
1820  and  1830)  was  therefore  most  probably  about 
166,000  persons,  as  estimated  by  Moorcroft. 

The  correctness  of  this  estimate  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  following  statement.  In  1834,  when  the 
Gyalpo  called  upon  all  the  people  to  joia  in  repelling  the 
iQvasion  of  Zordwar  Siug,  he  is  said  to  have  collected  a 
body  of  22,000  men.  As  the  number  of  houses  was 
24,000,  and  as  each  house  was  bound  to  furnish  one 
soldier,  the  nimiber  of  fighting  men  should  have  been 
24,000.  But  the  diflference  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
ascertained  loss  of  14,000  persons  by  small-pox  just 
before  the  invasion;  for  as  one-fourth  of  these  must 
have  been  grown-up  males,  the  number  of  soldiers 
collected  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  21,500;  and 
making  allowances  for  illness  and  other  causes,  was 
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probably  not  more  than  20,000  men.  The  extra 
nmnber  would  have  been  made  up  by  the  quotas  of 
the  different  kahlons,  lonpas,  and  gobas,  who  were 
obliged  to  furnish  from  ten  to  four  men  each. 

Since  Moorcroft's  time,  however,  the  population  has 
very  much  decreased,  partly  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
disease,  but  chiefly  to  the  destructive  effects  of  war.  In 
the  summer  of  1834  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  Lad^ 
with  such  fatal  virulence  that  14,000  persons,*  or  more 
than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  population,  were  carried 
off.  Amongst  a  filthy  people,  who  never  wash,  and  who 
only  change  their  garments  when  the  cloth  has  rotted 
piecemeal  off  their  persons,  the  mortal  effect  of  such  a 
contagious  disease  as  small-pox  cannot  be  wondered  at. 

But  the  ravages  of  disease  were  almost  forgotten  in 
the  more  deadly  destructiveness  of  war  and  its  attendant 
miseries.  They  who  survived  the  small-pox  had  only 
to  lament  the  sudden  loss  of  near  and  dear  relatives ; 
but  they  who  escaped  death  in  the  war  had  also  to 
bewail  the  pillage  of  their  property  and  the  destruction 
of  their  houses.  By  the  wholesale  plunder  of  the  metal 
images  belonging  to  the  monasteries,  the  invaders  gave 
a  rude  shock  to  the  pious  minds  of  the  whole  people, 
while  they  secured  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  lamas  by  an 
extensive  resumption  of  monastic  lands. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  these  severe  and  impolitic 
measures,  that  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  lamas, 

♦  About  10,000  died  before  the  conquest.  Dr.  Henderson^  who 
was  then  in  Laddk,  gave  both  physic  and  advice,  but  nothing  availed 
to  check  the  disease.  Zordwar  Sing  is  said  to  have  vaccinated  great 
numbers  by  force,  of  whom  no  less  than  4,000  died.  My  informant 
was  a  Musalman  who  hated  the  present  maharaja,  and  I  doubt  the  truth 
of  his  statement  about  the  compulsory  vaccination. 
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or  about  9,000  persons,  are  said  to  have  left  their  native 
land,  and  to  have  found  refuge  in  the  numerous  monasr 
teries  of  Great  Tibet. 

During  the  wars  from  1834  to  the  close  of  1841,  it  is 
said  that  about  15,000  Tiad6,kis  perished,  and  that  about 
1,000  (who  were  chiefly  Musalmans)  emigrated  to  Balti 
and  the  neighbouring  districts.  Of  the  4,000  TAd/^lris 
who  accompanied  Zordwar  Sing  on  his  inroad  into  the 
Lhasan  territory,  it  is  well  known  that  nearly  the  whole 
perished  in  the  snow.  A  few  made  their  way  back  to 
Lad&k ;  and  some  four  or  five  hundred,  who  were  made 
prisoners,  are  said  to  be  most  strictly  confined  at  Lhasa. 

In  1847  I  found,  by  a  census  of  1,890  houses,  that  the 
average  number  of  persons  per  house  was  4*147 ;  but  as 
a  very  considerable  number  of  people  were  absent  firom 
their  homes,  the  true  rate  per  house  could  not  have  been 
less  than  five  persons,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
district  of  Spiti,  which  I  ascertained  to  be  5-3  persons 
per  house.  The  nimiber  of  inhabited  houses  is  said  to 
be  23,000,  which  at  this  rate,  and  allowing  the  present 
number  of  lamas  and  nuns  to  be  only  3,000,  will  make 
the  total  amount  of  the  population  124,900,  or  in  round 
numbers,  125,000  persons.  The  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion, since  Moorcroft's  time,  is,  therefore,  not  less  than 
40,000  persons.  The  causes  of  this  decrease  are  the 
following : — 

PersoDB. 
Carried  off  by  small-pox  in  1834      14,000 


Lamas  emigrated       

Perished  during  the  wars 
Emigrated  (chiefly  Musalmans) 

Total  decrease    . . 
Moorcroft's  census 

Present  census  . . . 


9,000 

15,000 

1,000 

40,000 
165,000 

126,000 
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Induding  Spiti  and  Lahul,  the  present  population  is 
therefore  not  more  than  4*333  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  eensus  of  the  two  districts  of  Spiti  and  Mhul  is 
as  follows : — 


Spiti  .. 
Lahul.. 

Total  .. 

Vil- 
lages 

HOOBBS. 

Males. 

Ffemales. 

Total 
Persons 

Persons 

per 
House. 

Houses 

per 
Village. 

Men. 

B07S. 

Total. 

Women 

Girls. 

Total. 

88 
43 

262 
594 

460 
1,033 

226 
1,470 

686 
2,503 

503 
1,389 

218 
945 

721 
2,334 

1,407 
4,837 

5-3 

8-1 

6-9 
13-8 

81 

856 

3,189 

3,055 

6,244 

6-7 

10-8 

Neither  of  these  districts  is  so  well  peopled  as  Laddk, 
the  number  of  persons  per  square  mile  being  2*58  in 
L&hul  and  only  *608  in  the  barren  and  rocky  Spiti. 

In  1847  I  made  a  census  of  most  of  the  villages  along 
my  route  through  Laddk,  which  embraced  about  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  numbers  of 
males  and  females  in  the  Buddhist  country  of  Lad&k, 
compared  with  the  same  in  the  various  Musalman 
districts  on  the  Indus. 


LMiik.. 
Balta,ftc. 

Vil- 
lages 

142 

158 

Houses. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 
Persons 

Persons 

per 
House. 

Houses 
per 

Village. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Total. 

Women 

Girls. 

Total. 

1,890 
6,406 

8,646 
13,662 

4,192 
13,887 

7,838 
23,894 

4-147 
4-235 

13-8 
34-4 

17,308 

17,579 

4-181 

23-85 

In  the  Buddhist  country  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
females  outnumber  the  males,  while  the  reverse  is  the 
case  in  the  Musalman  districts  along  the  Indus.  This 
is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  different 
habits  of  the  people.  The  Musalmani  girl  is  married  at 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  becomes  a  mother  before 
she  has  acquired  either  the  strength  or  stature  of  a 
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woman ;  while  the  Lad&ki  girl  is  rarely  married  before 
she  is  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
advantage  of  this  practice  is  best  appreciated  by  a 
reference  to  the  tables  of  longevity,  which  show  that  for 
every  Balti  woman  who  reaches  the  patriarchal  age  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  there  are  no  less  than  three 
Lad^Ud  septagenarian  ladies.  That  this  difference  is  not 
due  to  the  cUmate,  or  to  particular  customs  which 
might  affect  both  sexes,  is  further  shown  by  the  same 
tables ;  from  which  we  learn  that  for  every  Balti  man 
who  reaches  seventy  years  of  age  there  are  only  two 
Lad&kis.  The  difference  must  therefore  be  due  to  some 
cause  which  affects  the  women  only ;  and  this  cause  I 
presume  to  be  the  very  early  marriages  of  the  Musal- 
mani  females. 


n.— OBIGIN. 

The  Botis,  or  Bhotiyas,*  are  usually  considered  as  a 
distinct  race  of  people,  chiefly  I  believe  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  language.  But  this  peculiarity  must  have 
been  partly  produced  by  their  isolated  position,  and 
partly  by  the  few  wants  of  a  poor  people ;  as  both  of 
these  causes  must  have  operated  against  the  introduction 
and  naturalization  of  foreign  words.  Regarding  their 
origin,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  conjecture  can  be 
hazarded.  Judging  from  their  language  and  features, 
which  have  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Botis  must  be  pronounced  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the 
great  Mongolian  race ;  and  aU  differences,  both  physical 

*  Bhotu/a  is  the  Hindu  name.  The  Tibetans  call  themselves  Botpa, 
Bodrpa.  The  name  is  most  probably  derived  from  their  profession  of 
Buddhism,  Bauddha  being  the  designation  of  a  Buddhist. 
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and  moral,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  severe 
cold  and  extreme  dryness  of  the  Tibetan  climate,  and  by 
the  former  intimate  connection  of  the  people  with  the 
Caucasian  Hindus  of  India  for  many  centuries  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  Buddhism. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Lad&k  are  all  of  one 
race  or  caste.  They  intermarry  and  eat  together,  and 
are  all  eligible  as  members  of  the  national  priesthood. 
But  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Laddk  there  is  a 
numerous  class  called  Bem,*  or  "  low,"  which  includes 
all  the  dandng-women  and  their  attendant  musicians, 
all  smiths  and  carpenters,  and  in  fact  handicraftsmen  of 
every  kind.  In  L6  itself,  and  in  Chachot,  there  are 
small  colonies  of  Kashmiris,  whose  connection  with  the 
native  Botis  has  produced  a  mixed  race  called  Argon.f 
These  same  hybrids  between  the  Kashmiris  and  the 
native  races  are  also  found  in  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Aksu, 
and  Kotan. 


III.— PHYSICAL  DESCEIPTION. 

Of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Botis,  little  has 
been  made  known  beyond  the  facts  that  they  have  "  a 
strongly-marked  Tartarian  or  Mongolian  countenance, 
aiid  that  they  are  superior  both  in  vigour  of  body  and  in 
stature  to  the  other  Mongolian  races  of  Kalmaks  and 
Tungusis."t  Their  peculiarly  Tartarian  physiognomy 
must  be  considered  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  their 

*  The  men  are  called  hBems-fa ;  the  women  hBems-mo^  or  Bem-mo. 

t  This  is  probably  the  Turki  word  Arghim^  ti)>4^^>  "  ^^ »"  ^^®  mixed 
race  of  half  Kashmiris  being  much  fairer  than  the  people  of  the 
country. 

X  Prichard,  Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  217. 
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Mongolian  origin.  Their  superiority  in  bodily  strength 
is  perhaps  owing  partly  to  the  bracing  climate  of  their 
elevated  country,  aad  partly  to  the  former  infusion  of 
Hindu  blood.  I  have  had  practical  proof  of  this 
superiority  amongst  the  Botis  of  L4hul,  Elandwar^  and 
SpitL  In  1846  the  short  L&huli  women  carried  with  the 
greatest  ease,  day  after  day,  the  roof  of  my  tent,  which  the 
taller  and  finer-looking  men  of  Kullu  aad  Simla  refused 
on  account  of  its  weight.  Again  in  1847  the  Kandwari 
and  Spiti  women  carried  loads  at  which  the  pampered 
Simla  coolis  had  grumbled.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  box 
weighing  sixty  pounds  carried  by  girls  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  over  the  high  passes  of  Kandwar. 

E/Cgarding  their  alleged  superiority  of  stature  I  am 
rather  sceptical  But  as  no  detailed  accounts  of  the 
average  heights  of  the  different  Mongolian  races  are 
accessible  to  me,  I  can  only  quote  the  statement  of 
Pallas,  that  the  Kahnaks  are  '^  generally  of  a  moderate 
height,"  and  "  rather  small  than  large."  The  following 
table  shows  the  stature  of  the  Boti  race  in  different 
parts  of  Lad^  and  Balti,  according  to  the  average 
measurements  of  from  five  to  seven  persons  of  each  sex 
in  many  different  villages,  always  iacluding  the  tallest 
and  shortest  men  and  women  that  could  be  found. 


TABLE   OF  STATURE. 


Diftricts. 

Men. 

Women. 

Landlords. 

TUlest. 

Shoctett. 

ATencej  Tdlett. 

Shortest. 

Ayerage. 

TaUest. 

Shorteet. 

ATerage 

i 
1 

.Rnkchn    

Spiti 

Nnbra 

.UA£k 

ft.   in. 
5    1-5 

5    6*5 

5    7-0 

S    5*0 

ft.   in. 

5  0-0 

6  0-0 
5     4-0 
4  10-0 

ft.  in. 
5  0-9 

5  2*4 

5  2-7 

6  1-4 

ft.   in. 
5     0-0 

5    25 

4  7-0 

5  4  0 

ft.   in. 
4     1-0 

4     1-0 

4     0-0 

4     1-0 

ft.   in. 
4     8*2 

4     8-9 

4     9*8 

4  10-1 

ft.  in. 
5  3-0 

5  7-5 
5  9-0 

ft.  in. 
6    1-0 

5  4-0 

6  2-0 

ft.  in. 
6  2-6 

5  6-7 

6  6-8 

1 

Avenge  

6  1-8 

4    9-2 

5  4-5 
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Diitricts. 

Men. 

Women. 

Landlords. 

IWest. 

Shortest. 

ATerac;e 

Tallest. 

Shortest. 

TaUest. 

Shortest. 

ATerage 

• 

i       . 

rChhorbAd 

Ehi^olor 

Keria    

Pargata    

Skudo 

Shigar 

^BoDgdo    

ft.  in. 

5  8*0 

6  7*0 
5    5*0 
5    9*0 
5  11-0 

5  5-0 

6  7-0 

ft.   in. 
4     8-0 

4     6  0 

6     0*0 

4  10*0 

4     9*0 

4    4*0 

4    9*0 

ft.  in. 
5  0*9 

5  0*7 
5  2*9 

5  3*5 

6  2*3 
5  0*4 
5  2-1 

ft.   in. 
5    0*0 

5    2*0 

4  11*0 

5  4*0 

5  0-0 
4  11*0 

6  0*0 

ft   in. 
4     4-0 

4     2*0 

4     8*0 

4    4*0 

4     6*0 

4    8-0 

4    7-0 

ft.   in. 
4    9*8 

4    9*1 

4  10*6 

4     8*5 

4    9*7 

4    9*4 

4    9*7 

ft.  in. 

ft   in. 

ft  in. 

ATerage 

Avenge  of  Botis 

5  1-8 

4    9*5 

6  1-8 

4    9*85 

jj    .  (  Upper  Kan&war 
II  1  Middle  Kan&wsr 
^^  (  Lower  KjuiAwar 

5    6*0 
5    6-0 
5    9*2 

4  11*0 
4    9*0 
4  11*0 

5  1*9 

5  2-0 

6  4*1 

5    1-5 
5    6*0 
5    6*0 

4    4*5 
4    9*0 
4  10*0 

4    9-0 

4  11-1 

5  1-2 

5  8-0 
5  8-0 
5  7-0 

5     4*0 
5     0-0 
5    7-0 

5  5*9 
5  5*3 
5  7-0 

ATeiage 

5  2*0 

4    9-7  * 

5  6*1 

In  this  table  the  effect  of  the  admixture  of  Hindu 
blood  will  be  seen  at  once  in  the  superior  stature  of  the 
people  of  Lower  Kandwar.*  Those  of  Middle  Kandwar 
also  occasionally  intermarry  with  the  Hindus;  for  I 
found  a  woman,  named  Charanu,  a  native  of  Sar^han, 
near  Bampur,  who  was  wedded  to  two  husbands  in  the 
Tillage  of  Kala,  opposite  Labrang,  in  Middle  Kandwar. 
In  fact  the  people  of  Kandwar  generally  are  called 
Kanets,  a  name  which  is  said  to  designate  a  people  of 
mixed  race.  The  proper  name  of  the  country  is  therefore 
most  probably  Karo/rukoara^  the  country  of  KarcmaSj  or 
people  of  mixed  race,  a  name  usually  applied  to  the 
offspring  of   a  degraded  Khsatriya  and  a  Khsatriya 

*  The  Botis  are  shorter  than  the  Kirghiz  of  Wakhan  and  Pamer 
who  were  measured  by  "Wood. — Oxus,  pp.  338 — 372. 

Tallest.  Shortest.  Average. 

Men        5    6-6       ...      6    2  0        .        6    3  2 

Do 5    7-2       ..        6     1-7        .        5    45 


Mean 


5    3*85 
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female.  The  same  name  is  applied  by  Marco  Polo  to 
another  mixture  of  the  same  races — ^Tartars  and  Indians. 
There  are  indeed  Kanets  in  other  parts  of  the  Hima- 
layas, but  only  in  those  districts  which  border  upon 
Laddk ;  as  in  Bisahar,  Eullu,  Chamba,  and  Kashtwar. 

The  average  stature  of  the  Botis  of  Lad&k  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  short  indeed  when  compared  with  that  of 
their  Hindu  and  Chinese  neighbours ;  but  that  this  is 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  the  effect  of  poor  food  and  of 
privation  of  all  kinds,  is  proved  by  the  average  stature  of 
the  landlords,  or  head  men,  of  the  different  villages. 
These  never  carry  burdens  on  their  backs,  are  better  fed, 
and  better  clothed ;  and  (when  they  travel)  usually  ride 
from  one  place  to  another,  instead  of  toiling  up  and 
down  the  steep  and  rugged  passes  of  their  native  moun- 
tains.  This  shows  the  beneficial  effect  of  wholesome 
food  and  of  comparative  comfort  even  in  the  most 
rigorous  climate. 

The  stature  of  the  women  seems  to  be  particularly 
low.  This  is  not,  however,  shown  in  the  averages,  which 
exhibit  a  difference  of  only  four  inches  between  the  men 
and  the  women.  But  the  number  of  very  short  women 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  very  short  men.  In  Lad4k 
I  saw  only  six  men  that  were  imder  five  feet  in  height ; 
of  whom  two  were  four  feet  eleven  inches ;  three  were 
four  feet  ten  inches ;  and  one  was  only  four  feet  nine 
inches.  Amongst  the  women  of  Laddk,  however,  I  saw 
no  less  than  ten  that  were  under  four  feet  five  in  height. 
Of  these,  one  was  four  feet  four  and  a  half ;  two  were 
four  feet  four ;  one  was  four  feet  three ;  two  were  four 
feet  two ;  one  of  forty  years  of  age  was  four  feet  one  and 
a  half ;  and  three  were  only  four  feet  one  inch  in  height. 
I  am  unable  to  say  positively  what  may  be  the  cause  of 
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the  great  number  of  very  short  women;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  it  partly  to  the  system  of  polyandry 
which  prevails  among  them.  This  system  is,  I  believe, 
almost  imiversal  amongst  the  mixed  race  of  Kanetis 
throughout  Kanawar  and  the  other  Kaneti  districts,  but 
as  far  as  I  could  learn  it  is  not  so  prevalent  amongst  the 
pure  Botis  of  Laddk.  The  custom  has  therefore  most 
probably  been  borrowed  from  the  polyandrous  Hindu 
race  of  Him^ayan  Kshatriyas,  amongst  whom  it  has 
been  preserved  for  at  least  twenty-five  centuries,  since 
the  Pandavan  brothers  jointly  espoused  the  princess 
Draupadi. 

The  great  differences  observable  in  the  stature  of  the 
Musalmdn  races  of  Shigar  on  the  north  and  of  Skardo 
on  the  south,  must  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  mix- 
ture of  other  races ;  of  the  diminutive  Kirghiz  of  Pamer 
with  the  first,  and  of  the  tall  Kashmiri  with  the  second. 
The  people  of  Shigar  were  once,  I  believe,  pure  Kirghiz. 

In  general  the  Botis  have  short,  squat,  stout  figures, 
with  broad,  flat,  ugly  faces ;  but  occasionally  amongst 
the  better  classes  I  have  seen  both  men  and  women  who 
were  well  made  and  well  featured,  and  with  a  fine  rosy 
colour  in  their  cheeks.  Indeed,  I  have  even  seen  a  few 
of  the  women  that  were  really  handsome,  with  good 
regular  features  and  fine  figures.  But  in  general  they 
are*  all,  both  men  and  women,  not  only  ugly  but 
hideous,  and  more  especially  the  old  women.  Dr. 
Gterard's  amusing  description  of  these  people  is  too 
graphic  to  be  omitted.*  "  In  figure  they  are  stout, 
waddling,  and  dumpy ;  *  *  *  in  face  they  are  not 
beautiful,  even  when  young ;  when  past  their  climacteric, 
very  unseemly ;  and  when  old,  a  picture  of  horrid  ugli- 

♦  Asiatic  BesearcheH,  XVIII.  p.  249. 
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ness.  Not  r^ardless  of  the  aid  of  artificial  charms/ 
their  hair,  glistening  with  rancid  oil,  hangs  loosely 
round  their  sunburnt  necks.  Sometimes  it  is  woven 
into  tresses  which  braid  the  contour  of  the  face ;  but  it 
is  commonly  unr^arded,  and  blows  out  in  the  wind, 
giving  them  a  shaggy  appearance  like  wild  beasts/' 
Gerard's  travels  were  confined  to  the  southern  districts 
of  L4hul,  Spiti,  and  B/ukchu ;  in  which  the  climate  is 
much  more  rigorous  than  in  the  districts  along  the 
Indus,  where  apples,  grapes,  and  walnuts  are  cultivated 
with  success ;  and  where  alone  I  saw  the  fine-^looking 
women  mentioned  above. 

The  face  of  the  Boti  is  broad,  flat,  and  squan^-  with 
high  cheek-bones,  large  mouth,  and  narrow  forehead. 
The  nose  is  broad  and  flat,  and  generally  much  turned 
up,  with  wide  nostrils,  and  with  little  or  no  bridge.  The 
eyes  are  small  and  narrow,  and  the  upper  eyelids  usually 
have  a  peculiar  and  angular  form  that  is  especially  ugly^ 
The  eyes  are  nearly  always  black ;  but  brown,  and  even 
blue  eyes,  are  seen  occasionally.  The  inner  comers  are 
drawn  downwards,  by  the  tension  of  the  sldn  over  the 
large  cheek-bones ;  the  eyelids  are  therefore  not  in  one 
straight  line,  parallel  to  the  mouth,  as  is  the  case  with 
Europeans,  but  their  lines  meet  in  a  highly  obtuse 
angle  pointing  downwards.  This  gives  an  appearance  of 
obliquity  to  the  eyes  themselves  that  is  very  disagreeable. 
The  ears  are  prominent,  very  large,  and  very  thick. 
They  have  also  particularly  long  lobes,  and  are  altogether 
about  one-half  larger  than  those  of  Europeans.  The 
mouth  is  large,  with  full  and  somewhat  prominent  lips. 
The  hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  thick,  and  usually  straight 
and  crisp.  Bushy  heads  of  hair  are  sometimes  seen,  but 
I  believe  that  the  frizzly  appearance  is  not  due  even  in 
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part  to  any  natural  tendency  to  curl,  but  solely  to  the 
tangled  and  thickly  agglomerated  matting  of  the  hair, 
consequent  upon  its  never  having  been  combed  or 
washed  from  first  to  second  childhood. 

In  the  accompanying  plates*  I  have  exhibited  four 
different  views  of  two  Botian  skulls  which  I  procured  at 
Hanl6  and  at  L^.  The  first  is  a  specimen  of  the 
nomadic  dwellers  in  tents,  the  second  of  the  settled 
inhabitants  of  houses.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  shapes  of  these  two  skulls,  but  I  believe  that 
the  L6  specimen  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  type; 
its  elongated  form  being  most  probably  due  to  some 
malformation  at  the  time  of  birth.  This  is  I  think 
fiilly  proved  by  the  continuation  of  the  longitudinal 
suture  firom  the  top  of  the  cranium  down  to  the  nose. 
As  a  second  skull  firom  L6,  which  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion, resembles  very  closely  that  of  the  nomadic  Boti  of 
Hanl^  this  cranium  may  be  taken  as  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  Laddki  type  of  Boti. 

The  characteristics  of  this  type  are  almost  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Mongolian.  The  more  striking  are  a 
round  and  globular  shape  of  cranium,  and  a  great 
lateral  extension  of  the  zygomatic  arches,  coupled  with 
a  narrow  forehead,  which  gives  what  Frichard  has 
called  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  firont  view  of  the  skull ; 
that  is,  if  lines  be  drawn  from  the  outside  of  the  cheek- 
bones touching  the  temples,  they  will  meet  in  a  point  at 
a  short  distance  above  the  head.  This  form  is  quite 
different  firom  that  of  the  European  skull,  in  which  the 
width  of  the  forehead  is  often  greater  (but  I  believe 
never  less)  than  that  of  the  cheek-bones.  In  other 
respects  these  Boti  skulls  appear  to  resemble  very  closely 

*  Plates  X.  and  XI. 
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from  1  lb.  7  oz.  to  1  lb.  8  oz.  These  akulls  are  all  thin 
and  smooth,  and  of  compact  texture,  excepting  only  the 
jaws,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  rather  massive  for  the 
size  of  the  head. 

Of  the  configuration  of  the  Boti  skeleton,  I  can  give 
but  little  positive  information.  The  shoulders  are 
square  and  broad,  and  the  trunk  is  rather  long  in 
proportion  to  the  stature.  I  obtained  the  pelvis* 
belonging  to  No.  1  cranium,  which  has  a  longitudinal 
axis  of  3*75  inches,  and  a  transverse  axis  of  3*6  inches, 
with  a  fonn  inclining  to  the  square.  According  to 
Professor  Weber,  as  quoted  by  Frichard,  this  shape 
prevails  generally  amongst  people  who  resemble  the 
Mongolians. 

The  Botian  tribe  would,  therefore,  seem  to  possess  the 
same  physical  characteristics,  both  in  outward  form  and 
in  their  bony  structure,  as  those  which  distinguish  the 
Mongolian  race  generally,  with  only  some  slight  modifi- 
cations, which  are  most  probably  due  to  their  con- 
nection and  occasional  mixture  with  the  Caucasian  race 
of  India. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  have  given  sketches  of 
two  Kashmirian  skulls,  f  one  male  and  one  female, 
which  I  procured  in  the  city  of  Kashmir.  The  dif- 
ferences are  very  striking;  but  more  particularly  the 
oval  shape  of  the  skull,  the  flattened  form  of  the 
zygomatic  arches,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  jaws ;  all  of 
which  peculiarities  are  characteristic  of  the  Caucasian 
race.  The  measurements  of  my  Kashmiri  skulls  are  as 
follows : — 

•  See  Plate  XII.  t  Plates  XIII.  and  XIV. 
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Facial  angle. 

Cranial  capacity. 

Weight. 

78 -S* 

97 

lb.    OS. 
1     14  ^^ 

1st  Female 

2iid  Female            

Ayerage  Female     

86* 
84* 

Cubic  in. 
68 
67-5 

1       6-2 

84-5* 

67-76 

LONGEVITY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  which 
I  pursued  daily  in  Lad&k  was  the  extreme  ages  attained 
by  the  oldest  people  in  aU  the  villages  in  my  route.  To 
test  the  value  of  the  information  thus  collected,  I  have 
added  to  the  following  table  the  number  of  persons  per 
cent,  of  each  sex  who  reach  the  respective  ages  of 
seventy,  eighty,  and  ninety  years  throughout  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain.  The  table  requires  little  explanation. 
The  first  and  second  columns  give  the  actual  number  of 
males  and  females  in  the  several  villages  where  the  ages 
of  the  people  were  ascertained.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  should  be  stated,  as  it  will  at  once  account  for  the 
great  per-centage  of  females  in  Kukchu  who  had  passed 
the  patriarchal  age  of  seventy.  The  number  is  2-45  per 
cent.,  or  three  out  of  122.  But  the  general  average  is 
still  much  below  that  of  Britain ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that 
the  whole  table  gives  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth.  I  have  added  a  column  showing  the  duration  of 
life  in  Balti  and  the  small  Musalman  states  on  the 


*  This  yery  large  skull  wants  the  lower  jaw,  and  has  onlj  three  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  but  the  bone  of  the  skull  averages  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  whole  weight,  if  complete,  would  be 
nearly  2^  lb. 
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Indus.  The  differences  between  this  and  the  average  of 
the  Lad&kis  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  general 
dissoluteness  of  all  Musalm&ns,  and  the  consequent 
spread  of  loathsome  and  fatal  diseases. 

TABLE  or  LONGEVITY  PER  CENT. 


Rukobu 

Spiti 

lAdik 

Purik 

Nubr»    

Aven^    .... 

Balti,  &o 

Great  Britain 

Numbert. 

70  to  80. 

80  to  90. 

90  to  100. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Ftoiales. 

Males. 

Females. 

113 

686 

1,848 

867 
788 

122 
751 

1,492 
888 

1,080 

;0  -880 
1*157 
0*745 
1*268 
1-269 

2-459 
1*164 
0*670 
0*905 
2*886 

0-880 
0*291 
0*447 
0*807 
0*507 

0*820 
0*693 
0*268 
0*792 
0-777 

0-074 
0*115 
0*127 

0*113 
0*194 

8,796 

4,278 

1*064 

1*507 

0-586 

0*670 

0-063 

0*061 

18,662 

18,387 

0*587 

0*527 

0  -184 

0*175 

0*070 

0-022 

2-218 

2*401 

0*700 

0*756 

0-059 

0-074 

I  heard  of  only  one  person  who  was  more  than  100 
years  of  age.  She  was  an  old  nun  of  Sakt^,  in  the 
Chimra  valley,  whose  sons  were  seventy  and  eighty 
years  old.  She  was  said  to  be  110  years  of  age.  I  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  mortality ;  but  di£Pe- 
rent  people  stated  the  annual  number  of  deaths  at  L^  at 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  or  about  forty  persons.  As 
the  population  of  the  capital  is  nearly  4,000  persons,  the 
annual  mortality  will  be  rather  more  than  one  per  cent. 
The  population  of  the  country,  except  in  times  of  war 
or  disease,  remains  nearly  stationary;  but  this  is  not 
„wi^  to  any  unhealthine^  of  dnnaU.  but  to  the  system 
of  polyandry,  which  most  eflEectually  checks  any  increase. 
In  1822  the  number  of  houses  in  Spiti  was  267,*  and  in 
1847  the  number  was  262. 

•  Trebeck  in  Moorcroft,  II.  p.  71. 
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rV.— DRESS. 


The  men  of  Ladiik  wear  a  cloak*  of  woollen,  thick 
and  warm.  It  is  usually  white,  or  rather  it  has  once 
been  white;  for  as  the  people  only  wash  themselves 
once  a  year,  and  never  wash  their  clothes,  their  cloaks 
are  always  of  a  dirty  hue.  Round  their  legs,  from  knee 
to  ankle,  they  have  coarse  woollen  leggings t  (of  felt), 
fitting  tightly,  or  else  wrapped  close  round  the  leg  and 
secured  by  a  garter,  {  which  is  wound  spirally  round  the 
1^  from  the  ankle  upwards.  The  garter  is  generally 
black,  but  sometimes  red.  On  their  heads  they  wear 
either  quilted  skull-caps,  as  filthy  as  their  cloaks,  or 
caps  of  sheep-skin  with  the  wool  inside,  and  with  a  large 
flap  behind,  which  covers  the  back  of  the  neck  as  well  as 
the  ears.  Those  in  better  circumstances  have  fur  caps  of 
the  same  shape.  Their  boots  are  of  felt,  with  soles  of 
sheep  or  goat-skin^  which  are  turned  up  all  round  and 
sewn  to  the  felt.  The  upper  part  of  the  felt  boot  is 
open  to  the  front,  and  is  allowed  to  fall  over,  something 
in  the  manner  of  the  boots  worn  in  England  in 
Charles  II.'s  time.  The  lamas  have  red  boots,  and  the 
others  mostly  have  theirs  ornamented  with  small  bits  of 
coloured  cloth  in  the  front.  § 

The  Laddki  women  wear  a  black  woollen  jacket  with 
a  large  striped  woollen  petticoat  of  many  colours,  gene- 
rally green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  reaching  below  the 
mid-leg.  Over  all  they  wear  a  sheep  skin  with  the  wool 
inside,  secured,  or  rather  skewered,  in  front  by  a  large 

*  The  cloak  is  called  La-pa-tha. 

t  The  legging  is  called  rKang-Fhying. 

X  The  garter  is  called  rKang-gDuh. 

§  See  Plates  XVII.  and  XXIII.  for  the  men's  dress. 
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iron  or  brass  needle.  The  poorer  classes  have  the  out- 
side of  the  skin  plain,  hut  those  in  better  drcumstanoes 
cover  it  with  coarse  woollen  baize,  either  red,  blue,  green, 
or  yellow,  with  a  broad  border  always  of  a  different 
colour.  The  upper  classes  cover  this  sheep-skin  doak 
eithar  with  brocade  or  with  silk.  Their  heads  are 
always  bare,  the  hair  being  arranged  in  a  border  of 
narrow  plaits,  which  hang  round  the  head  like  a  long 
fringe.  From  the  forehead,  over  the  division  of  the 
hair,  they  all  wear  a  long  narrow  band  of  cloth  studded 
with  coarse  many-flawed  turquoises,  which  hangs  down 
behind  as  low  as  the  waist,  and  is  usually  finished  off 
with  a  tassel  of  wool  or  a  bunch  of  cowrees.  The  ears 
are  covered  by  semicircular  woollen  lappets,  £Burtened  to 
the  hair  and  edged  with  brown  or  black  fur,  generally 
of  the  otter-skin,  called  Kimduz.  These  ear-flaps  are 
always  red,  the  inside  being  woollen,  and  the  outside 
brocade.  These  are  made  coarse  or  fine  according  to 
circumstances;  for  the  Laddki  women  seem  to  pride 
themselves  upon  the  style  and  material  of  these  lappets 
just  as  much  as  European  ladies  do  upon  the  fashion  of 
their  bonnets.* 

The  dancing-women  wear  similar  dresses,  but  they 
sometimes  also  have  long  gowns,  of  different  colours, 
instead  of  the  jacket  and  petticoat.  Their  heads  are 
always  covered,  either  with  a  coloured  and  quilted  skull- 
cap, or  with  a  circular,  flat-topped,  stiff  woollen  hat, 
something  like  a  short  shako  without  a  peak.  These  are 
ornamented    with    cornelians    and    turquoises.f      All 

♦  See  Plates  XV.  XVI.  XYIII.  XIX.  and  XXQ.  for  the  women's 
dress  of  Kandwar,  Spiti,  and  Laddk. 

t  Plate  XXII.  Moorcroft,  I.  p.  828,.  remarks  that  "  a  Ladaki 
female  in  full  costume  would  create  no  small  sensation  amongst  the 
fashionable  dames  of  a  European  capital.*' 
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classes  of  women  wear,  besides,  a  profusion  of  necklaces, 
made  of  cornelian,  turquoises,  or  amber,  and  they  have 
also  massive  ornaments  of  silver  and  brass,  studded  with 
turquoises.  Both  men  and  women  wear  in  their  waist- 
cloths  or  girdles  a  Chakmah  (or  leather  case  ornamented 
with  brass,  containing  flint,  steel,  and  tinder),  and  the 
men,  besides,  usually  carry  a  knife  or  dagger  in  their 
girdles.  The  women  likewise  carry  a  brass  spoon,  a 
convex  brass  mirror,  and  a  case  of  coarse  needles 
attached  to  their  girdles ;  to  these  may  be  added  a  small 
metal  or  wooden  cup  or  quaigh,  a  single  or  double 
flageolet,  a  metal  spoon,  and  plate,  all  of  which  are 
stuffed  into  the  slackened  breast  of  the  dress,  next  the 
skin,  along  with  a  ball  of  wool,  a  coil  of  rope,  and  a  few 
unleavened  wheaten  or  barley  cakes. 

v.— FOOD. 

The  food  of  the  common  people  usually  consists  of 
thick  barley  cakes,  or  of  barley-meal  moistened  with 
water,  with  a  broth  of  turnips,  either  fresh  or  dried, 
according  to  the  season,  to  which  are  added  a  few  peas, 
and  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Meat  is  seldom 
tasted  by  the  poorer  classes  excepting  upon  occasions  of 
rejoicing,  at  a  birth  or  marriage.  Tea  is  now,  I  believe, 
coming  into  common  use,  although  I  never  myself  saw 
any  of  the  labourers  drinking  it.  Amongst  the  upper 
classes  tea  is  drunk  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is 
made  in  a  strong  decoction  with  soda,  then  seasoned 
with  salt  and  churned  with  butter,  until  it  acquires  the 
colour  and  consistency  of  thick  rich  cocoa  or  chocolate. 
Wheaten  cakes  are  eaten  with  it  in  the  morning,  either 
plain  or  with  butter  and  sugar.     The  same  meal  is 
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repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  any  fruits  that 
may  be  in  season, — apples,  grapes,  and  apricots,  or  with 
the  last  dried.  In  the  evening  they  usually  have  rice, 
and  a  broth  of  turnips,  or  of  sheep  or  goat  mutton,  for 
since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Hindu 
Dogras,  Yak's  flesh  is  no  longer  to  be  had  in  Northern 
Lad^.  Even  in  the  British  district  of  Spiti,  the  Yak  is 
now  a  sacred  animal,  as  our  Gk)vemment  have  made 
over  the  district  to  the  Hindu  raja  of  Bisahar. 

All  classes  are  exceedingly  fond  of  spirituous  liquors, 
although  they  have  nothing  better  than  their  own 
indigenous  Chcmg.  This  is  made  from  fermented  barley 
and  wheat  flour,  and  has  a  most  disagreeable  sour  smell, 
like  that  of  bad  beer,  and  a  thick  appearance  like  dirty 
gruel.  This  is  the  usual  beverage ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
distilled,  by  which  process  a  clear  spirit  is  obtained, 
something  like  whiskey,  but  of  a  most  villanous  flavour. 

VI.— SOCIAL  CUSTOMS. 

The  most  remarkable  social  institution  of  the  Botis  is 
the  system  of  polyandry,  which  is  strictly  confined  to 
brothers.  Each  family  of  brothers  has  only  one  wife  in 
common.  The  most  usual  number  of  husbands  is  two, 
but  three  and  even  four  husbands  are  not  uncommon. 
This  system  prevails  of  course  only  among  the  poorer 
classes,  for  the  rich,  as  in  all  eastern  countries,  generally 
have  two  or  three  wives,  according  to  their  circum- 
stances. Polyandry  is  the  principal  check  to  the 
increase  of  population,  and  however  revolting  it  may  be 
to  our  feelings,  it  was  a  most  politic  measure  for  a  poor 
country  which  does  not  produce  suflBicient  food  for  its 
inhabitants. 
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The  Botis  are  very  social  people  in  their  habits,  and 
every  event  is  made  the  pretext  for  a  feast,  which 
usuaUy  ends  in  great  uproariousness,  and  frequently  in 
general  drunkenness.  Huge  bowls  of  Chcmg  form  the 
chief  attraction  of  an  entertainment,  and  the  song  «  and 
the  laugh  abound,  until  the  Uquor  is  finished.  On  these 
occasions  they  prefer  merry  or  drinking  songs.  The  singer 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  fiddler,  and  sometimes  by  a 
drum.  Exhibitions  of  female  dancers  frequently  form  a 
principal  part  of  an  entertainment ;  but  the  performers 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  costume  than  for  their 
graceful  movements.  The  principal  occasions  on  which 
these  entertainments  are  held,  are  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.    The  ceremonies  are  the  following : 

The  birth-feast,  Tsas-Touy  is  held  one  week  after  the 
mother's  confinement,  when  all  the  relatives  assemble  at 
her  house  to  celebrate  the  child's  birth.  All  the  guests 
make  presents  to  the  mother,  according  to  their  means, 
of  pieces  of  cloth  and  food,  and  occasionally  of  money. 
The  party  then  dines,  and  the  entertainment  ends  with 
a  bowl  of  chang.  The  mother  remains  at  home  for  one 
month. 

The  naming-feast,  Ming-Tony  which  answers  to  our 
christening,  is  held  just  one  year  after  the  birth.  The 
child  is  then  taken  before  some  great  lama,  to  whom  an 
offering  is  made  of  a  rupee  or  a  quantity  of  wheat  or 
barley,  according  to  the  means  of  the  parties.  The 
lama  pronounces  a  name,  and  the  relatives  retire  to  the 
usual  entertainment  of  dinner  and  chang. 

The  marriage-feast,  Bag-Ton^  is  a  much  more  formal 
business.     When  betrothed,  the  bridegroom  proceeds  to 

•  A  drinking-8ong  is  appropriately  called  Chang-gLu,  a  "  liquor- 
song." 
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the  bride's  house  with  a  bowl  of  chang,  and  the  relatives 
discuss  the  wedding-day  and  the  spirits  together.  After 
the  bridal  day  has  been  fixed,  the  bridegroom  is  obliged 
to  send  a  portion  of  food  and  chang  daily  to  his  elect. 
After  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  all  the  relatives 
of  both  partis  assemble  together  to  ask  the  bridegroom 
what  present  he  will  make  to  the  mother  of  the  bride. 
The  bridegroom  makes  an  oflfer,  generally  of  a  few 
rupees  (one  to  ten),  according  to  his  means  and  the 
ardour  of  his  love.  A  poor  man  will  give  a  pot  of  chang 
and  a  silver  Jao  (sixpence)  to  his  bride's  mother,  while 
the  thriving  man  will  give  a  present  of  ten  rupees. 
About  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  the  "asking,"  the 
relatives  of  both  parties  assemble  at  the  bride's  house, 
and  conduct  the  lady  in  state  to  the  bridegroom's  house, 
where  prayers  are  read  by  a  party  of  lamas,  and  the 
couple  are  declared  man  and  wife.  The  whole  party 
then  sits  down  to  dinner  and  chang,  of  which  the  supply 
on  these  occasions  is  always  ample.  The  entertainment 
lasts  for  several  days,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  assembled  lamas  read  prayers  every 
morning  to  the  half-sober  guests. 

The  funeral-feast,  Shid-Touy  varies  according  to  the 
rank  and  circumstances  of  the  deceased.  For  a  rich 
man,  a  large  party  of  lamas  assemble,  and  read  prayers 
daQy  until  the  body  is  burned,  which  does  not  usually 
take  place  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  For  a  poor  man, 
only  a  few  lamas  meet  together  and  read  prayers  for 
four  or  five  days  (never  beyond  a  week),  while  the  body 
remains  in  the  house.  During  this  time  a  piece  of  cloth 
is  fixed  over  the  doorway  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  The 
lamas  are  regaled  with  food  and  tea  daily ;  and,  when 
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the  body  has  been  burned,  they  are  presented  with  the 
clothes  and  cooking- vessels  of  the  deceased. 

When  a  great  man  dies,  such  as  the  Gyalpo  or  any  of 
the  Kahlons,  his  corpse  is  kept  in  the  house  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  days,  while  the  assembled  lamas  read  prayers 
daily.  The  number  of  the  lamas  depends  on  the 
means  or  pride  of  the  relatives.  The  body  is  then 
carried  to  the  Pur-khang^  or  place  of  cremation,  and 
after  being  burned  in  a  metal  vessel,  the  ashes  {JPur- 
that)  are  carefally  collected  and  made  into  an  image  of 
the  deceased.  A  Chhorten,  or  pyramid,  is  erected  on 
the  spot  for  the  reception  of  an  urn  or  funeral  vessel 
{Pur-Oom),  in  which  the  following  articles  axe  deposited 
with  the  figure: — 

1.  Wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  peas. 

2.  Pearls,  coral  beads,  turquoises^ 

8.  GK)ld,  silver,  copper,  iron  (either  in  money  or  vessels). 
4.  Bolls  of  prayers  and  holy  writings. 

6.  Pieces  of  the  holy  Shukpa,  or  pencil-cedar,  and  of  sandal-wood, 
both  white  and  red. 

The  body  of  the  great  lama  is  interred  in  a  coffin 
(Pur- 0am),  dressed  in  the  usual  clothes,  with  the  knees 
brought  up  to  the  chin,  and  corded  together  in  as  small 
a  compass  as  possible,  and  in  a  sitting  posture.  Beside 
the  body  are  placed  the  deceased's  plate  and  cup,  his 
rolls  of  prayers,  his  praying-cylinder,  and  all  his  religious 
instruments,  together  with  the  grains,  minerals,  and 
metals,  usually  deposited  with  royalty.  To  these  are 
added  images  of  Shakya  Th^bba,  Jdmya,  and  Chanrazik, 
and  a  figure  of  the  lama  himself.  The  coffin  is  deposited 
in  a  ChhorteUj  before  which,  for  some  time,  food  and 
water  axe  offered  daily,  and  a  light  is  kept  burning  every 
night. 
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These  details  may  appear  trifling,  but  they  are  really 
of  great  value  for  the  illustration  of  Indian  Buddhism* 
In  some  of  the  topes  or  Chaityas,  near  Bhilsa,  lieut. 
Maisey  and  myself  found  both  precious  stones  and  pre- 
cious metals  deposited  with  the  relics  of  S4riputra  and 
Maha  Mogaldna,  the  right  and  left  hand  disciples  of 
Buddha.  On  some  of  the  relic-boxes  we  found  inscrip- 
tions giving  the  names  and  patronymics,  and  occasionally 
the  titles,  of  the  holy  men  whose  relics  were  enshrined. 
These  short  epitaphs  are  still  used  in  Lad&k,  where  they 
are  called  Dur^hang^  or  tomb-inscriptions. 

In  the  lofty  districts  of  Bukchu  and  Ghang-thang, 
where  no  wood  is  procurable,  and  where  burning  with 
the  Tibetan  fiirze  would  be  a  tedious  operation,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  always  exposed  on  hills  to  be 
eaten  by  vultures  and  wild  dogs.  Trebeck*  states  that 
the  faces  of  the  dead  are  covered  when  thus  exposed ; 
but  my  informants,  both  at  Bukchu  in  1846,  and  at 
Hanl6  in  1847,  were  silent  on  this  point.  The  Hanl^ 
hill  was  literally  covered  with  bones,  from  amongst 
which  I  obtained  the  skull  and  pelvis  of  the  most 
perfect  skeleton. 

In  Great  Tibet  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  professional  corpse-butchers,  or  pinkers 
(d^coupeura  de  mart),  and  given  to  the  dogs.  This  is 
called  the  "  terrestrial  funeral."  The  bones  after  being 
bruised  in  a  mortar  with  parched  com  are  made  into 
balls  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  and  vultures.  This  is  the 
"  celestial  funeral ;"  and  these  two  are  considered  the 
most  fortunate  modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead.t 

•  Moorcroft's  Travels,  II.  p.  49. 

t  Nouv.  Jour.  Asiatique,  torn.  iv.  1829,  pp.  254,  255,  Father  Hya- 
cinthe's  trantslatiou  from  the  Chinese. 
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The  favourite  amusement  of  the  Botis,  both  of  Laddk 
and  of  Balti,  is  PolOy  in  which  all  parties  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  can  take  a  part.     I  saw  the  game 
played  at  Mulbil,  in  a  field  400  yards  long  and  eighty 
yards  broad,  which  was  walled  round  for  the  purpose 
with  a  stone  dyke.    There  were  twenty  players  on  each 
side,  all  mounted  on  ponies  and  armed  with  sticks  about 
four  feet  long,  and  bent  at  the  lower  end.     One  player 
took  the  ball  and  advanced  alone  into  the  middle  of  the 
field,  where  he  threw  up  the  ball  and  as  it  fell  struck  it 
towards  one  of  the  goals.    The  goals  were  formed  of  two 
upright  stones  placed  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
apart.     When  the  ball  was  driven  through  a  goal,  one 
of  the  successful  party  was  obliged  to  dismount  and 
pick  it  up,  for  if  the  opposite  party  should  have  driven 
it  back  before  it  was  picked  up,  the  goal  did  not  count. 
The  game  consisted  in  winning  a  certain  number  of 
goals,  either  five,  seven,  or  nine.     Numerous  musicians 
were  in  attendance,  who  made  a  most  lively  din  when- 
ever a  goal  was  won ;  and  the  noise  was  increased  by  the 
cheers  of  the  successful  party. 

The  game  is  a  very  spirited  one,  and  well  calculated 
for  the  display  of  bold  and  active  horsemanship.*  Ac- 
cidental blows  occur  frequently,  but  the  poor  ponies  are 
the  principal  suflferers.  The  game  was  once  common  in 
India  under  the  name  of  Chaogcm^  but  it  is  now  com- 
pletely forgotten.  The  old  chaogan-grounds  still  exist 
in  every  large  town  in  the  Panjdb  hills ;  in  Bi]&spur, 
Nadon,  Shujanpur,  Eangra,  Haripur,  and  Chamba, 
where  the  goal-stones  are  still  standing.    The  game  is 

•  It  is  well  and  tersely  described  by  Vigne  as  "  hockey  on  horse- 
back." Mr.  Thornton  calls  it  "  cricket  on  horseback ;"  but  it  has 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  cricket. 
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repeatedly  mentioned  by  B&ber ;  but  after  his  time  it 
gradually  became  obsolete.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Musalman  conquerors,  and  the  very  first  king,  Eutb-ud- 
din  Aibak,  was  killed  by  a  £Gdl  &om  his  horse  when 
playing  at  chaogan  in  A.D.  1210.*  The  FathAn  kings 
of  India  still  continued  to  join  in  the  game  down  to  the 
time  of  Sikander  Lodi,  in  A.D.  1498,  when  "  one  day, 
while  the  king  and  his  court  were  playing  at  chaogan, 
the  bat  of  Haibat  Khan  Shirwani  by  accident  came  in 
contact  with  the  head  of  Suliman,  the  son  of  Darya 
Khan  Lodi,  who  received  a  severe  blow.  This  was 
resented  on  the  spot  by  Ehizr  Khan,  the  brother  of 
Suliman,  who,  galloping  up  to  Haibat  Khan,  struck 
him  violently  over  the  skull.  In  a  few  minutes  both 
sides  joined  in  the  quarrel,  and  the  field  was  in  uproar 
and  confusion.  Mahmud  Khan  Lodi  and  Khan  Khanan 
Lodi  interposing,  endeavoured  to  pacify  Haibat  Khan, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  hinn  to  go  home  quietly 
with  them.  The  king,  apprehensive  of  conspiracy, 
retired  immediately  to  the  palace;  but  nothing  more 
transpiring,  he  made  another  party  at  the  same  game  a 
few  days  after." t 

VII.— HOUSES— PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 

The  finest  buildings  in  Lad^  are  the  monasteries, 
which  are  always  placed  on  heights  more  or  less  lofty, 
and  which  generally  have  a  very  picturesque  and  im- 
posing appearance.  Many  of  them  would  be  places  of 
some  strength  if  they  possessed  water ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  monastery  that  has  even  one  day's 
supply.     The  outer  walls  of  the  monastery  are  formed  by 

*  Briggs's  Feribhta,  I.  p.  199.  t  Idem,  p.  574. 
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the  dwellings  of  the  monks,  and  the  interior,  if  large,  is 
divided  by  other  buildings  into  several  open  courts. 
One  room,  more  spacious  and  much  more  lofty  than  the 
rest,  is  set  apart  as  a  temple  for  the  performance  of 
daily  service.  The  outer  walls  are  generally  white- 
washed; and  the  battlements  are  ornamented  with 
broad  bands  of  red,  and  surmounted  with  numerous 
small  flags  that  flutter  in  the  breeze  and  give  a  lively 
appearance  to  the  whole  place.  Outworks  are.  some- 
times added  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  These  are 
generally  plain  curtain-walls  connected  by  square  towers 
crowned  by  machicoulis.* 

The  generality  of  the  houses  throughout  Lad^  are  so 
much  alike  that  a  description  of  one  will  serve  for  all. 
The  houses  usually  consist  of  two  or  three  stories  and 
sometimes  of  four.  The  foundations  and  lower  parts  of 
the  walls  are  built  of  stone,  the  upper  walls  of  large  sun- 
dried  bricks,  20x10x6  inches.  In  the  better  houses 
some  of  the  rooms  are  of  considerable  size,  twenty-five 
feet  long  and  eighteen  broad ;  but  they  are  always  very 
low,  the  highest  not  exceeding  seven  and  a  half  or  eight 
feet.  The  roofs  of  these  large  rooms  are  always  sup- 
ported by  plain  wooden  pillars.  The  roof  is  formed  of 
poplar  spars  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  peeled  white* 
and  laid  only  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  apart.  The 
beams  are  covered  in  with  small  straight  pieces  of 
poplar  branches  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  peeled 
white,  and  placed  touching  each  other.  (Generally  they 
are  laid  straight  across  the  beams ;  but  sometimes  at 
different  angles,  in  the  alternate  intervals,  so  as  to  form 
a  pattern  like  herring-bone.  The  whole  is  then  covered 
with  a  layer  of  leaves  and  a  thick  coat  of  well-beaten 

*  See  Plate  XX.  for  a  view  of  the  monasterv  of  Hanle. 
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day.  The  floors  are  generally  of  earth,  but  the  better 
sort  are  paved  with  small  slit  pebbles,  about  the  size  of 
turkeys'  eggs,  set  in  clay  with  the  flat  surfaces  upwards. 
They  form  a  dean,  hard,  smooth,  and  lasting  floor. 

The  prindpal  room  generally  has  a  balcony  towards 
either  the  south  or  the  west,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  usually  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  width, 
where  the  family  sit  to  enjoy  the  sun  in  the  winter 
season.  The  doors  are  mere  rough  planks  of  wood, 
joined  together  by  wooden  tenons,  and  sometimes 
strengthened  by  cross  bars  fastened  with  wooden  pins. 
Purdahs  or  wadded  curtains  are  also  used  as  an 
additional  means  of  exduding  the  cold  wind ;  but  when 
the  doors  are  shut,  there  is  only  a  dim  light  admitted 
into  these  apartments  through  one  or  two  loopholes, 
which  are  closed  with  small  shutters  at  night.  If 
supplied  with  glass  windows  and  fireplaces,  many  of 
these  houses  would  form  very  comfortable  residences; 
but  at  present  they  must  be  wretched  habitations  for 
the  winter. 

The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  generally  of  two 
stories:  the  lower  story  being  appropriated  to  their 
cattle.  The  roofs  are  much  more  coarsely  made,  and 
the  rooms  are  small  and  very  low,  being  sometimes 
under  six  feet  in  height.  In  Laddk,  the  upper  story  is 
usually  reached  by  a  flight  of  earthen  steps;  but  in 
Lahul,  by  the  sloping  trunk  of  a  tree  notched  into  steps. 

The  royal  palace  at  L6  is  a  large  fine-looking  building, 
that  towers  in  lofty  pre-eminence  over  the  whole  city. 
It  is  250  feet  in  length  and  seven  stories  in  height.  The 
outer  walls  have  a  considerable  slope,  as  their  thickness 
diminishes  rapidly  with  their  increase  of  height.     The 
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upper  stories  are  furnished  with  long  open  balconies  to 
the  south,  and  the  walls  are  pierced  with  a  considerable 
number  of  windows.  The  beams  of  the  roof  are  sup- 
ported on  carved  wooden  pillars,  and  covered  with 
planks  painted  in  various  patterns  on  the  outside.  The 
building  is  substantial  and  plain;  but  its  size  and 
height  give  it  a  very  imposing  appearance.* 

*  See  Plate  XXI.  for  a  view  of  the  palace  at  Le. 
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I.— UNDEB  NATIVE  EULEES. 
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The  earlier  history  of  Lad^  is  that  of  Tibet  in 
general,  as  it  originally  formed  one  of  the  provinces  of 
that  kingdom,  governed  as  to  temporal  matters  by  an 
independent  prince,  and  in  spiritual  affairs  by  the  Guru 
Lama,  or  chief  pontiff  of  LhAsa."  Such  was  Moorcroft's 
opinion;*  and  such  also  is  that  of  the  present  in- 
habitants :  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
such  was  the  usual  position  of  Lad^,  although  its 
political  dependence  was  more  nominal  than  real. 
Under  vigorous  rulers,  such  as  Palgyi-Gton  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  Singg6  Namgyal  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  its  entire  independence  was  asserted  and 
upheld.  But  the  origiiial  dependence  at  some  distant 
period  is,  I  think,  clearly  proved  by  the  acknowledged 
descent  of  the  Laddki  princes  from  Khri-Tsaupo,  the 
first  recorded  king  of  Great  Tibet. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  of  Laddk  is  that  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Fd-Eicm^  in  A.D.  400.  t     At  that  time 

♦  Travels,  I.  p.  336. 

t  Fo-kwe-ki,  Frencli  translation  by  Eemusat,  Ac,  p.  26.  Fo-kwe' 
ki,  English  translation  by  J.  W.  Laidlay,  p.  27,  note  1.  This  trans- 
lation IB  enriched  by  many  valuable  notes,  both  geographical  and 
religious.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who  takes  any 
interest  in  the  ancient  history  of  India. 
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the  country  had  a  king,  and  a  numerous  clergy,  all  of 
whom  were  strongly  attached  to  the  popular  Buddhistical 
doctrine  of  the  "  Leaser 'Odvcmcementj^  which  consisted 
of  outward  observances,  both  moral  and  religious.  The 
ceremonial  of  the  qtmiquennial  aaaemhlyj  which  was 
originally  established  by  Asoka,  about  B.C.  250,  was 
duly  performed  with  much  rude  magnificence,  and  with 
becoming  gravity.  Buddhism  was  then  the  prevailing 
religion  of  Lad^;  and  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  had  been  firmly  rooted  there  for  upwards 
of  400  years,  since  the  first  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  Buddhistical  doctrines  were  first  widely 
spread  throughout  Tibet  by  the  preaching  of  500 
Kashmirian  missionaries.* 

In  the  tenth  century,  when  the  empire  of  Great  Tibet 
was  finally  broken  up,  several  of  the  outlying  districts 
were  separated  by  ambitious  chiefs,  and  erected  into 
independent  kingdoms.  Thus  Purang  was  occupied  by 
Tashi-Degon,  and  Laddk  by  Palgyi-Gon.t  From  that 
time  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
historical  records  now  exist  in  Laddk  itself,  although  it 
is  possible  that  a  copy  of  the  royal  genealogy  may  yet 
be  found  at  Lhdsa.  Csoma  de  Kor5s  was  certainly 
misinformed  regarding  the  existence  of  a  book  at  L6 
containing  the  '^  names  of  the  kings  that  successively 
reigned  in  that  principality."  J  For,  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Laddk  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Ali  Mir,  the  Musulm&n  chief  of  Skardo,  all 

*  Elaproth's  Chinese  Chronology,  in  Prinsep's  useful  Tables,  p.  128. 
It  was  however  first  introduced  about  B.C.  240. 

t  Csoma  de  Koros,  Kings  of  Tibet.  Prinsep's  useful  Tables,  p.  181. 
See  also  Deguigne's  Hist,  des  Huns,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  165. 

X  Note  appended  to  his  list  of  Tibetan  kings.  Prinsep's  useful 
Tables,  p.  132. 
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the  temples  and  monasteries  of  the  conntry  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed,  and  their  libraries  thrown  into  the 
Indus.  To  this  cause  the  Lamas  attribute  the  entire 
want  of  all  historical  documents  prior  to  that  time ;  and 
their  only  record  accordingly  begins  with  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  Chovang-Namgyal^*  a  descendant  of 
Khri-Tsampo^^  the  first  king  of  Tibet.  No  date  is 
given :  but  as  his  brother's  son  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  emperor  Jeh4ngir,  this  conquest  could  not  have 
taken  place  much  earlier  than  A.D.  1600»  or  perhaps 
about  1680. 

During  my  stay  in  Lad&k  I  had  a  copy  of  the  existing 
history  of  the  country  transcribed  for  me  in  the  original 
Tibetan.  The  historical  portion  of  this  work  is  brief,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  Lamaic 
ideas  of  the  cosmogony  and  theogony.  When  in  Lad&k 
I  had  the  principal  historical  parts  read  and  explained 
to  me,  of  which  I  made  notes  at  the  time ;  and  I  had 
also  an  abstract  prepared  by  a  Munshi  in  Urdu.  From 
these  I  have  now  arranged  the  only  interesting  parts  of 
the  history,  extending  over  a  century  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  Lad^  was  conquered  three  diflFerent  times. 

Chovcmg-Namgyal^  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Tibet,  being  expelled  from  Lhdsa,  took  refuge  in 
Lad^,  where  he  established  himself  about  A.D.  1580. 
He  afterwards  extended  his  conquests  into  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  Chcmgmarcmgif  Lodcmg,  Furomg^ 
ChigSf  Lhojvmlcmg^  Lungtij  Shigar,  cmd  Khabka/r.X     He 

» 

♦  Chho-dVang-rNam-rOyal,  that  is,  king  Chovang. 

t  KhH-rTsam-po,  pronounced  Thi-Tsanpo  in  Great  Tibet. 

X  The  names  of  these  places  are  thus  written  in  Tibetan :  Byang^ 
dMchran^is,  hlxhdcmg,  Bii-rangy  or  sFu-rangs^  Lho-hJwn'Umg,  Lwng'ti, 
Shi-dKar,  Khah-dKar,     Purang  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Ladak,  and  Shigar 
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then  returned  to  the  capital  to  make  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Yarkand  by  the  Nubra  road.  On 
hearing  of  his  intentions,  the  chief  men  of  Nubra  at 
once  waited  upon  Chovang  at  L6,  to  tender  their  sub- 
mission, and  a  trustworthy  officer  was  despatched 
to  receive  charge  of  the  district.  After  this,  Chovang 
imposed  a  yearly  tribute  of  one  himdred  golden  tillaa* 
upon  the  landlords  of  Kuktwdla^  and  upon  those  of 
JB/udok  a  yearly  tribute  of  207  golden  tillaSy  besides 
one  horse  and  ten  unicorns,  f  He  also  levied  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Having  acquired  a  large  sum  of  money  by  these 
conquests,  Chovang  Namgyal  resolved  upon  erecting  an 
image  of  Buddha,  under  the  name  of  SankyorBid/ung^ 
or  the  "replete  with  extreme  holiness."  When  the 
image  was  finished,  all  the  people  assembled  to  make 
their  offerings,  and  a  great  feast  was  celebrated  upon 
the  occasion.  Some  time  afterwards,  about  A.D.  1600, 
when  he  was  meditating  the  erection  of  other  images, 
he  was  prevented  by  death,  and  having  no  children,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

The  new  king,  named  Jamya  Namgyaly%  upon  his 

to  the  N.W.  of  it.  The  amhitious  Chovang  therefore  would  seem  to 
have  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Ngari^  and  of  Bokttiy  as  well  as  to  that 
of  Lad4k.  But  the  historian  has  most  probably  dignified  some  success- 
M  plundering  expeditions  with  the  name  of  conquests. 

♦  A  Ulla  is  worth  about  six  rupees.  The  proper  name  for  the  gold 
coin  is  sir-jaoj  or  a  golden  j'oo. 

t  In  the  original,  hSe-ru,  an  animal  with  one  horn.  Gsoma  de  Koros 
calls  it  a  kind  of  deer  (see  Diet,  in  voce).  Klaproth  has  a  long  note 
upon  this  animal  (see  Nouv.  Joum.  Asiat.  tom.  vi.  pp.  229,  230,  231). 
He  states  that  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson's  Chiru  of  southern  Tibet  is  the 
same  as  the  Seru ;  of  which  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Hodgson 
himself  assigns  the  animal  to  the  "  open  plains  of  N.E.  Tibet,"  but  he 
has  published  no  description.    See  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  IV.  p.  522. 

X  hJamrdVyangBy  "  sweet  harmony." 
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accession,  received  the  usual  offerings  of  submission 
from  all  the  Laddkis,  excepting  only  a  petty  chief  of 
Purik  who  was  in  the  interest  of  Ali  Mir,  the  Gyalpo  of 
Balti.  Chovang  Malig,  the  head  chief  of  Purik  and  the 
elder  brother  of  the  rebel,  applied  to  J4mya  for  a  small 
force  to  coerce  the  refractory  chief.  The  king  assented 
and  accompanied  his  troops  to  the  Furik  district,  where 
they  were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  violent  snowstorm. 
The  royal  troops  were  dispersed;  and  the  king  and 
many  of  his  principal  foUowers  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  rebel  and  sent  to  Skardo,*  where  they  were  confined. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  were  permitted  to  return 
to  Ladik. 

.  Ali  Mir,  the  ruler  of  Skardo,  taking  advantage  of  the 
helpless  state  of  the  coimtry,  immediately  marched  upon 
L6  with  a  large  force,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Lad&k.t  The  temples  and  monasteries  were  burned  ;| 
the  images  of  Buddha  and  of  his  various  personified 
emanations  were  destroyed  by  the  bigoted  Mahomedans ; 
and  all  the  religious  and  historical  books  were  thrown 
into  the  Indus.  The  conquest  was  complete;  and 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Laddk,  Ali  Mir  marched  back  to  Skardo. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  the  conqueror  released  J4mya, 
the  imprisoned  Gyalpo  of  Laddk,  and  gave  him  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage.    No  reason  is  assigned  for 

♦  Skar-mDo,  pronounced  Skardo, "  the  starry  place,"  or  "  starry  fort." 

t  This  conquest  is  also  recorded  in  Yigne's  brief  historical  notice  of 

Balti  (Kashmir,  II.  p.  253)  ;  but  the  chief  of  Skardo  is  there  called  Ali 

Sher,  and  not  Ali  Mir.    Ali  Sher  is  the  true  name,  as  all  the  petty 

chiefs  of  the  Balti  district  claim  their  descent  &om  him. 

X  The  buildings  in  Lad4k  are  readily  burned  down,  as  all  the  walls 
are  bonded  together  with  timber,  which  in  so  dry  a  climate  is  readily 
ignited. 
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a  proceeding  so  foreign  to  the  usual  tyrannical  bigotry 
of  a  Musalm&n.  It  is  probable  that  Ali  Mir,  finding  it 
difficult  to  retain  Lad&k  as  a  permanent  province  of  his 
kingdom,  thought  it  more  politic  to  secure  by  a  display 
of  apparent  generosity,  even  the  lukewarm  friendship  of 
the  king  of  Laddk,  than  to  encounter  the  active  hostility 
of  a  whole  people. 

J4mya's  return  was  hailed  with  joy  by  his  people, 
who  all  hastened  to  present  their  offerings  of  submission 
and  congratulation,  and  to  beg  that  he  would  restore 
the  temples  and  images  of  Buddha,  and  procure  new 
copies  of  their  sacred  books  from  Lhdsa.  All  this  he 
was  able  to  effect  by  his  prudent  management,  as  well 
as  to  extend  the  boundary  of  his  dominions  to  Tanchi. 

By  the  Baltian  princess,  Jdmya  had  two  sons,  named 
Singg4  Namgyal  and  Norbu  NamgyaL  The  former 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Chovang  Gyalmo/^  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  named  Navomg  Namgyal  and  Tanjm 
Namgyal.  On  this  occasion  the  king  sent  a  costly 
present  of  money,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  coral  to  the 
temple  of  JohorinchSy  at  Brakpipulka^^  near  Lhdaa. 
He  also  ordered  to  be  copied  in  letters  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  the  two  books  called  Gyatokiaa/ngaumyX  after 
which  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  or  chagrin  upon 
learning  that  two  temples  of  Buddha  still  remained 

*  rOyal-tnOy  a  '^  queen.*'  She  must  have  been  one  of  the  petty  prin- 
cesses of  the  country. 

t  hBrag-pyhi-^tbrul-ku,  pronounced  Brahpipulka,  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Lhisa  is  literally  a  vast  suburb  of  temples.  The  names  of  many 
are  given  by  Father  Hyacinthe  in  his  translation  from  the  Chinese,  but 
I  can  find  no  mention  of  JohorinchS.  See  Nouy.  Joum.  Asiat.  torn.  iv. 
pp.  294-5-6. 

X  rOya-tog-gSeng-gSwrn,  the  "  three  secrets  of  Ghfatok.'*  The  lamas 
read  "two^*  to  me;  but  as  g8um  means  "  three^^^  there  are  probably 
three  books  of  this  name. 
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unfinished.  His  reign  probably  extended  from  A.D.  1600 
to  1620. 

Jdmya  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Svngg4 
Namgyalj  who,  feeling  emulous  of  the  military  fame 
of  his  imcle  Chovcmg^  began  his  reign  by  conducting  an 
expedition  into  the  districts  of  Oug6^  Kiprok,  and 
Tipichangyapf  from  which  he  carried  oflF  many  cattle 
and  other  property  of  the  zamindars.  During  his  reign 
a  monk,  named  Staktshang-Ba^a,  who  had  travelled 
through  Oycigamagj  JJrgycm^  and  KhdchS,*  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Tjomosgcmg^i  in  Laddk,  where  he  made 
and  consecrated  an  image  of  Chamba4  To  this  image 
he  attached  five  monks  for  the  performance  of  daily 
service,  and  having  seen  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  worship,  he  gave  away  in  abns  all  that  he  possessed 
and  departed. 

After  this  Ahmed  EMn,  the  chief  of  Balti,  with  the 
assistance  of  Jehangir  Shah,  invaded  Lad&k  with  a  very 
large  force;  but  SvnggS  Namgyal  having  collected  his 
own  troops  to  oppose  them,§  the  invaders  were  defeated 


♦  rCh^a-gof-nag,  literally  the  "  white  and  black  plains,"  that  is,  India 
and  China.  U-r^cm^  the  countiy  of  mixed  races,  perhaps  the  Indo- 
Persian  district  of  TTdyma,  and  the  vaUej  of  the  Kdbul  river.  Khd- 
chhe^  Kashmir. 

t  gTang-mo-agang^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  below  L6.  It  is 
now  the  most  populous  village  in  Ladak. 

X  Byams-pa,  pronounced  Chamba,  the  '*  Clement."  This  saint  is  now 
very  popular  in  Ladak.    He  is  the  future  Buddha,  Maitbeya. 

§  Jehdngir  reigned  from  A.D.  1605  to  1628.  The  defeat  of  the  Baltis 
may  therefore  be  placed  about  A.D.  1626.  This  defeat  is  confirmed  by 
the  chronicles  of  Skardo,  which  (according  to  Vigne,  Kashmir,  II. 
p.  253)  refer  the  loss  of  Ladik  to  the  reign  of  Ahmed  Khan,  the  son 
of  Ali  Sher.  The  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Lhasan  territory  probably 
took  place  in  1630.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  these  events  could  not 
have  occurred  later  than  1630-1636,  because  in  1640  the  celebrated  and 
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with  great  slaughter  at  lOmrbuJ^  After  this  victory  the 
king  returned  to  his  capital,  and  then  proceeded  at 
once  against  the  people  of  G^^,  Chaprcmg^  and  Lomo- 
stemg,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Muhammadan 
invasion  to  rehel  against  the  authority  of  Lad&k.  They 
were  quickly  reduced  hy  the  active  Singg6,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  took  the  opportunity  of  adding  the  neigh- 
houring  district  of  Budok  to  his  kingdom.  Mushed 
with  success,  Singg6  Namgyal  next  determined  to  attack 
Lhdfia  itself;  hut  when  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Sri 
Eirkiryi  he  was  met  hy  a  deputation  from  the  people  of 
the  country,  headed  hy  Deha-Chcmgpay  with  several 
mule-loads  of  gold,  silver,  tea,  and  other  articles  as  a 
peace-offering.  On  receipt  of  this  present,  Singg6 
Namgyal  consented  to  evacuate  the  Lhdsan  territory. 
Accordingly  he  fell  hack  to  Lomostang,^  and  afterwards 
took  possession  of  the  districts  of  Frirangj  GhigSi  Zanskar, 
Spiti,  Purik,  Mangytmilay  Sedakh,  and  8hakyamcho.% 

ambitious  Gkand  Lama  Na/vang-Lozang  had  conquered  the  whole  of 
Tibet. 

*  Khar-hu,  There  are  two  places  of  this  name  in  Ladik,  the  larger 
of  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kanji  river.  The  other 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drds  river.  The  battle  must  have  been 
fought  at  the  former  place,  because  it  is  on  the  high  road  from  Balti  to 
L6,  whereas  the  Kharbu  of  Ddis  is  out  of  the  way. 

t  ShiHTuKyvr-hyir.  This  means  a  ''  winding  or  whirling  stream,"  and 
is  probably  the  river  Sekor  of  our  maps,  which  joins  the  Tsangpo  about 
half-way  between  L6  and  Lh&m.  Kyvr-hyir^  ^  circular,"  is  evidently 
the  same  word  as  the  Latin  eirculusy  and  the  Ghreek  n/cXoc. 

X  This  is  probably  the  Stang  of  our  maps  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sutluj,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Spiti  and  Gkiro. 

§  Purofty,  a  district  of  Ng&ri  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  M4nasa- 
rovar  lak6,  and  the  Fruang  of  Capt.  H.  Strachey's  map.  Qa-g^  is  also 
a  district  oiNgari  to  the  west  oiFunrng ;  its  chief  places  are  Ghaprang 
and  Toling.  The  districts  of  Zanskar  and  Spiti  are  well  known.  PvHrig 
lies  upon  the  Kanji  and  Wak^  rivers,  to  the  eastward  of  Sum ;  its  chief 
places  are  Kharbu  and  Paskyum.    Mang-yum-la  is  certainly  the  district 

Y   2 
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Singg^  Namgyal  had  three  sons,  named  Deldan 
Namgyal^  Indra  Namgyal^  and  Tenchhog  Namgyal, 
amongst  whom,  hy  the  advice  of  the  lama  Thvmhak,^ 
he  divided  his  dominions.  To  Deldan  he  gave  Laddkj 
Purikj  S/udok,  and  Mangyvmy  as  far  as  Ddh,  on  the 
Indus ;  to  Indra  he  gave  the  district  of  ChigS ;  and  to 
Tenchhog  he  gave  Spiti  and  Zcmskar.  By  this  division 
of  his  territories  the  province  of  Ng4ri  was  finally 
alienated  from  Lad4k,  and  was  soon  after  lost  hy  the 
family  of  Indra  Namgyal  to  the  Lhdsan  authorities.! 
Sin^^  Namgyal  reigned  from  ahout  A.D.  1620  to  1670. 

Singg6  Namgyal  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Deldan 
Namgyal  in  the  government  of  Lad&k,  Rudok,  and  the 

of  Katakshe  or  Mang-Jehar^  on  the  Indus,  which  still  includes  the  large 
village  of  Dah.  Katakshe  usuallj  belonged  to  Balti.  Sed-kha  and 
Shag-hyar-rOyam-chko  are  unknown  to  me. 

*  ThuMkag$;  in  Sanskrit  Amsgha  Siddha. 

t  It  is  to  this  petty  state  that  Moorcrofl  alludes  when  he  sajs  that 
^  Ghanthan  was  formerly  subject  to  independent  princes,  but  their  autho- 
rity gradually  merged  into  the  supremacy  of  the  chief  pontiff  at  Lhdsa." 
(Travels,  I.  p.  864.)  According  to  the  information  obtained  by  my 
brother,  Gapt.  J.  D.  Gunningham  (see  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XIII, 
p.  281),  it  would  appear  that  the  Gyalpo  of  Gug6  was  killed  in  a  war 
with  the  Lad&is.  The  invaders  were  however  expelled  by  a  force  from 
TthAssk,  which  the  last  chief  had  asked  for,  and  the  Lhdsan  authorities 
afterwards  retained  the  province  in  their  own  hands.  A  treaty  was 
then  formed  with  the  ruler  of  LadAk,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Lhdsan  commander,  and  received  the  district  of  Spiti  as  the  bride's 
dowry.  This  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  or  about  A.D.  1720,  that  is,  some  ^j  or  sixty  years  after 
the  division  of  his  territories  by  Singg6  Namgyal,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  principality  of  Gug6  by  his  son  Indra  Namgyal.  As  the  district 
of  Spiti  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Gug6,  the  family  of  Then-chhog 
Namgyal  must  have  been  dispossessed  by  that  of  Indra  Namgyal  some 
time  beforehand.  According  to  the  above  account  also,  the  Spiti 
district  must  have  been  alienated  from  the  kingdom  of  Ladak  from 
about  A.D.  1660  to  1720,  when  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Lad4ki  ruler 
Delek  Namgyal. 
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western  districts  of  Purik,  Suru,  and  Hembabs.  He 
began  his  reign  with  a  display  of  great  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  religion  by  constructing  a  large  image  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  village  of  Sh6.*  He  also  built  a  lofty 
tomb  with  a  pinnacle  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  memory 
of  his  father,  and  constructed  a  wall  around  the  mo- 
nument of  his  mother.  He  erected  temples  at  Zanskar, 
Fushbuz,  and  Tumnuz,  each  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  10,000. 
In  the  fort  of  L6,  also,  he  set  up  an  image  of 
Chandra,!  and  appointed  several  priests  for  the  per- 
formance of  daily  worship.  In  the  same  place  too 
he  consecrated  a  silver  image  of  Chanrazik,  the  god 
of  the  dead.t 

The  appointment  of  Shahya-gya-cho  to  the  post  of 
chief  minister  having  produced  a  revolt  in  the  district 
of  Purik,  the  minister  with  a  large  force  marched  in 
person  to  Kharbu,  where,  having  seized  the  principal 
officers,  he  returned  to  L6  and  imprisoned  them  in  the 
fort  of  Hemis.  About  a  year  afterwards  the  people  of 
Chigtan,  Shako,  and  S6d,§  rebelled  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  minister  was  again  despatched  to  quell 
the  disturbance,  which  he  eflfected  without  any  difficulty ; 
and  Thai  Sultd/n^  the  author  of  the  rebeUion,  being 

*  This  image,  which  still  exiiits  at  8h^,  has  now  lost  all  its  gilding. 
It  is  a  colossal  copper  figure  of  Shdkya  Thubhaj  or  Shakya  in  a  ^uatting 
posture.    Shd  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  a  few  miles  above  L^. 

t  Wham-hdrS.  Moorcrofl  calls  this  image  by  the  name  of  Chamha 
(Bifonu-pa,  the  '^  Clement "),  but  his  description  of  it  differs  somewhat 
from  the  paintings  of  Ghamba  which  I  possess.  (See  Moorcroft's 
Travels,  I.  p.  848.) 

X  Spyan-raa-rigs,  pronounced  Chanrazik,  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  Avalokita  or  Avalokitestoara,  the  '*  seen."  This  image  is  also 
described  by  Moorcrofl,  and  most  accurately  (I.  p.  842). 

§  Chigtan,  Shthrkar  or  Shako,  in  the  Sum  valley.  Sod,  near 
Paskyum  in  Purik. 
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seized  at  the  village  of  Earchu,*  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
toL6. 

After  this  the  minister  with  a  large  army  invaded 
the  district  of  Khapalor,  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Balti.  On  his  way  he  took  possession  of  the  district  of 
Chhorhat;  and  at  Thorchekhar,  near  Khapolor,  he 
received  the  suhmission  of  Hatim  Kh^,  Snlt^  EMn, 
and  Ali  EMn,  the  chiefs  of  the  district.!  But  the 
chiefis  of  Elarchu  and  Balti  having  ohtained  aid  from  the 
Mahomedan  governor  of  Kashmir,  advanced  against  the 
invaders,  whom  they  encountered  at  Sariru4  The 
Lad4kis,  under  their  leader  Parak  Namgyal^  gained  a 
signal  victory ;  the  Kashmiris  having  lost  many  of  their 
oflELcers  as  weU  as  their  colours  and  drums.  In 
consequence  of  this  victory,  the  chiefs  of  Karchu  and 
Balti  tendered  their  suhmission,  and  became  tributary 
toLaddk. 

But  this  success  W9s  shortly  followed  by  an  alarm- 
ing invasion  of  Sokpos.§  Under  their  leaders,  named 
Qaldan  Choba/r  Jonga/r  and  Lobzang  /S%erad,||  these 
marauders    routed    the    Laddki    troops    at    DaUmg- 

*  This  place  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Sum  district.  It  is  the  same  as 
Moorcroft's  Lang-karts6. 

t  Kha^o4or  and  hChhor-hBad  are  both  upon  the  Shdjak  river,  and 
were  both  dependencies  of  Balti  until  the  Dogra  conquest  in  1840. 
Tho-rche-mKhar  is  perhaps  the  Hafacha  of  Yigne's  map,  which  lies 
immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Khapolor.  Hatim  Khan  was  the  chief 
of  Pargutu,  and  Ali  Khan  of  Keris. 

X  Sa-ri-ru^  position  unknown. 

§  Sog-fo,  the  people  of  the  Sog  tribe.  They  are  the  Sdkas  of  the 
Hindus,  the  2a/cac  and  Sayopavicai  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  MogaU  of 
the  present  day,  who,  imder  the  celebrated  Janghez  Khan,  only  a  few 
centuries  ago,  spread  terror  throughout  Europe.  Their  country  is 
called  Sog-yulj  and  also  Li-ytd,  or  Brass-land. 

II  dQah-ldan-Chho-dBar,  with  the  affix  of  hJong-hGar,  The  name 
of  the  other  leader  was  hLo-bzang'She-rab. 
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KharmoTy  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Lumg-Khtmg ; 
but  being  afterwards  worsted  by  the  Lad^ikis,  they 
retired  to  their  own  country.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  they  again  invaded  Lad&k,  and  having  again 
defeated  the  Gyalpo's  troops,  at  Balaakya^  they  took 
possession  of  the  village  of  Chcmg-la.*  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  people  of  6ug6,  and  having  advanced  as 
far  as  Sakti,  near  the  pass  of  Chang-la,  they  halted 
while  the  Lad4ki  troops  retreated  upon  L6.  This  took 
place  in  the  year  of  Chhvmo-phag-lOj  or  the  "water- 
hog,"  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Tibetan  cycle,  equivalent 
to  A.D.  1686.86. 

After  this  the  Sokpos  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Nyimo,t  excepting  only  the  forts  of 
Tashigang,  Baku,  and  Cliimra.:|:  Having  failed  in  an 
attempt  upon  the  fort  of  Tumnuz,  they  encamped  at 
Bazgo,§  where  they  halted  for  six  months.  During 
that  time  repeated  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
two  armies ;  and  the  Sokpo  chief,  Galdan  Jongar,  tried 
in  vain  to  destroy  a  bridge  by  throwing  stones  upon  it. 
These  events  occurred  in  the  year  of  Shrngpho-hyi-lo^  || 

*  Byang-la^  pronounced  Chang-la,  From  this  and  the  following 
mention  of  the  village  of  Sakti,  it  appears  that  the  Sokpos  invaded 
Laddk  from  the  side  of  Euthog  (or  Eudok)  bj  the  Chang-la  pass.  The 
Sakti  fort  was  in  fact  dismantled  bj  the  Sokpos.  (See  Moorcroft, 
I.  p.  427.) 

t  Nyi-mo^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  about  twenty  miles 
below  L6. 

X  Chimra  is  most  probably  the  village  of  Chwnrriy  at  the  junction  of 
the  Chang-la  rivulet  with  the  Indus. 

§  Baz-go,  a  large  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  about 
twenty-four  miles  below  L^. 

II  In  the  original  this  date  is  written  Shing-pliO'Jehyy'lo^  or  the  ^  wood- 
dog-year,"  which  is  the  eleventh  of  the  Tibetan  cycle,  and  equivalent 
to  either  A.D.  1637  or  1697,  neither  of  which  is  admissible.    I  have 
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or  the  "wood-mouse,"  the  first  year  of  the  Tibetan 
cycle,  which  is  equivalent  to  A.D.  1686-87. 

The  Laddkis  now  implored  the  aid  of  the  Mu- 
hammadan  govemor  of  Kashmir,  who,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Aurang  Shah  (the  emperor  Aurangzeb), 
despatched  a  force  of  600,000  men  (most  probably 
about  6,000)  under  NawAb  Patch  Elh&n,  Murid  £Mn, 
Lashkar  Eh&n,  Kahgdn  Sult4n  Kh^,  Yahia  Kh&n,  and 
Jah&ngir  EMn,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Gyalpo.  They 
crossed  the  Indus  at  Khallach^*  by  t^  o  wooden  bridges ; 
and  at  Thanskyct'tcmag  they  encountered  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Sokpos.  The  Musulm&ns  pursued 
them  as  far  as  Fitakyi  and  having  taken  that  fort,  they 
put  the  garrison  to  death,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the 
Sokpos  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  L6.  After  this  the 
invaders  having  agreed  to  quit  Lad^,  retired  to 
Kashtin,  on  which  the  Mahomedans  returned  to 
Kashmir,  accompanied  by  Jig-bal  Namgyal^  the  younger 
son  of  the  Gyalpo.  This  happened  in  the  year  of 
ShmgrnO'lcmg-lOf  or  "  the  wood-ox,"  which  is  the  second 
of  the  Tibetan  cycle,  and  equivalent  to  A.D.  1687-88. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  the  Sokpos  again 
invaded  Lad^,  and  destroyed  the  fort  of  lA.  But, 
afterwards,  through  the  mediation  of  a  lama,  named 
Brug-pa-Pham-BcrngpOy  the  Sokpos  agreed  to  retire  on 
receiving  possession  of  the  district  of  Budok.  A  large 
stone  was  then  set  up  as  a  permanent  boundary  between 


therefore  made  a  slight  correction  by  changing  khyi  to  hyi^  which  is  fullj 
justified  by  its  taUjing  with  the  other  recorded  dates. 

*  Khal-lach,  The  principal  bridge  across  the  Indus,  on  the  high 
road  from  Kashmir  to  L6,  is  still  at  this  place. 

t  Pi-tag,  a  small  rock-fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  only  four 
miles  from  L6. 
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the  two  countries,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  drawn 
from  the  village  of  Dechhog  to  the  hill  of  Karbonas. 

This  invasion  of  Laddk  by  the  Sokpos  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Moorcroft.*  "About  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  the  Kahnak  Tartars  invaded  LadAk  and  occupied 
L^.  and  the  Baia  flew  to  Kashmir  and  implored  the  aid 
of  Ibrahim  kL.  the  governor  of  that  prorince  m 
the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  With  the  permission  of  the 
emperor,  and  on  the  condition  that  the  Raja  became  a 
Musalm&n,  Ibrahim  Khan  led  a  body  of  troops  into 
Lad^k,  expelled  the  Tartars,  and  replaced  the  Raja  on 
the  throne  by  the  title  of  Akabal  Mahmud,  conformably 
to  his  new  faith.  A  mosque  was  erected  in  L6,  which 
is  still  kept  up.  The  son  and  successor  of  the  Baja 
reverted  to  the  national  creed,  and  the  apostasy  was 
overlooked  at  Delhi  in  consideration  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  Mahomedanism  in  the  country,  and  a 
small  annual  tribute  or  present  paid  to  the  governor  of 
Kashmir,  as  the  representative  of  the  emperor."  A  similar 
account  is  given  by  Mir  Izzet  TJllah,t  who  says,  how- 
ever, that  the  title  given  to  the  Kaja  was  Akaibet  Mah- 
mud  Khan,  and  that  "the  Hakims  at  Kashmir  still 
address  the  raja  of  Tibet  by  that  designation."  Izzet 
Ullah  farther  states  that  the  Baja  "  coins  the  J&dX  in 
the  name  of  Mahmud  Shah."  This  last  fact  seems  to 
be  conclusive  of  the  Gyalpo's  apostasy ;  and  I  may  add 
that  the  Dogra  soldiers  always  called  the  last  Gyalpo  by 
the  name  of  Akabet  Mahmud  Kh4n.  The  people,  how- 
ever, both  lamas  and  laymen,  whom  I  interrogated 
upon  this  subject,  stoutly  denied  that  the  Gyalpo  had 

*  Travels,  I.  pp.  886,  887. 

t  Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine,  No.  Y.  p.  109. 

X  "  YoMXJida  make  one  rupee." — Izzet  Ullah. 
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ever  beoome  a  Musalmdn,  although  they  acknowledge 
that  from  that  time  LacMk  had  continued  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  governors  of  Kashmir.  The  real  truth  no  doubt 
is,  that  the  chief  made  an  open  profession  of  the  Muham- 
madan  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  Musalm&n  troops  at 
L6 ;  but  after  their  retirement  to  Kashmir  he  naturally 
reverted  to  his  own  creed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Gyalpo's  younger  son,  Jigbal,  who  accompanied  the 
Musahn&a  troops  on  their  return  to  Kashmir,  may  have 
beoome  a  Musalm&n ;  and  that  the  governor  may  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  real  conversion  of  the  son,  and 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  masjid  at  L6.* 

Deldan  Namgyal  had  several  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Jigbalj  accompanied  the  Muhammadan  army  to  ELash- 
mir.  Another,  named  JBanchak^  proceeded  to  Lh&sa  with 
the  Sokpos,  at  the  request  of  their  leader.  Of  a  third, 
called  Thuptan,  nothing  is  related.  A  fourth,  named 
Delek,  succeeded  his  father,  who  abdicated  in  his  favour, 
and  afterwards  resided  in  the  fort  of  Stuklakt^.  The 
reign  of  Deldan  Namgyal  probably  extended  from 
A.D.  1670  to  1706. 

Delek  Namgyal  married  the  princess,  or  Gyahno, 
of  Lomostang,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  :  1st,  Nyima  ; 
2nd,  Na/oa/ng;  3rd,  Dechok;  4th,  Cholta/n^gruh ;  and  6th, 
Chortan.i  Delek  Gyalpo  probably  reigned  from  A.D. 
1706  to  1740.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  district 
of  Spiti  was  re-annexed  to  the  kingdom;  and  it  was 

♦  Vigne  (II.  p.  253)  Bays  that "  the  name  of  the  first  AK  Sher  Khan, 
or  Shah  Murad,  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  a  mosque  at  L6."  Moorcroft, 
however  (I.  p.  B37),  refers  the  building  of  the  masjid  to  the  period  of 
the  Gyalpo's  conversion,  and  so  does  Izzet  Ullah. 

t  These  names  are  written  thus :  1st,  Nyi-ma ;  2nd,  Nga-dVang  ; 
3rd,  IBe-skyong ;  4th,  Chho-dVaUtofhgrub ;  5th,  Chho-rtan, 
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perhaps  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  or  more  probably 
in  the  beginning  of  his  successor's  reign,  that  Lad^ 
was  invaded  and  conquered  by  Murdd,  the  chief  of 
Balti,*  who  reigned  from  about  A.D.  1720  to  1750. 

Erom  that  time  down  to  A.D.  1834,  when  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Dogras  under  Zordwar 
Sing,  the  general  of  Baja  GuMb  Sing  of  Janmiu,  the 
history,  as  related  to  me,  was  uninteresting.  I  find, 
however,  that  Vignet  mentions  an  invasion  of  Balti  by 
an  army  of  Laddkis,  during  the  reign  of  Ali  Sher,  the 
£ather  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  last  chief  of  Balti.  The 
invaders  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender.  As 
this  must  have  happened  not  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  prior  to  Moorcroft's  visit  to  Lad^  it 
is  strange  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Yigne's 
account  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a  tree, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  him  on  the  LadAki  frontier 
near  Khallach  on  the  Indus,  which  was  said  to  have 
grown  from  a  stick  planted  there  by  Ali  Sher  Khan  on 
his  return  from  a  victory  in  Lad^.^ 

When  Moorcroft  visited  Lad&k  in  1822,  the  Oyalpo 
paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  governor  of  Kashmir, 
with  which  B/anjit  Sing  was  probably  contented. 
But  the  recent  conquest  of  Kashmir,  and  the  threats  of 
the  Sikh  governor,  had  even  then  alarmed  the  Gyalpo, 
who  made  a  tender  of  his  allegiance§  to  the  British 
Government,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  prosperity  of 

•  Vigne'a  Kashmir,  II.  p.  263.  t  Kasliinir,  n.  p.  254. 

X  Kashmir,  11.  p.  254.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  maj  refer 
to  the  conquest  of  Lad4k  by  the  first  Ali  Sher  KMn. 

§  Moorcrofb's  Travels,  I.  p.  420.  I  agree  with  Professor  Wikon, 
Preface,  p.  xxdx,  that ''  a  friendlj  footing  in  LadiLk  would  be  highly 
favourable  for  establishing  a  beneficial  trade  with  Tartary  and  Tur- 
kistan." 
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Lad&k  and  the  commerce  of  British  India,  was  refused. 
From  that  time  the  Oyalpo  lived  in  continual  apprehen- 
sion of  an  invasion  of  his  territory  hy  the  Sikhs  from 
Kashmir ;  but  the  governors  of  that  district  were  too 
frequently  changed,  and  too  closely  watched  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Jammu  brothers,  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  such  a  design,  even  if  they  had  formed  it.  For  Baja 
Dhy&n  Sing,  who  was  omnipotent  in  the  Sikh  durbar, 
was  resolved  that  no  one  but  his  elder  brother  B;aja 
Oul&b  Sing  should  obtain  possession  of  Lad&k  and 
Balti.  The  invasion  of  these  countries  was  therefore 
postponed  imtil  Gul&b  Sing  had  consolidated  his  power 
in  his  newly-acquired  territory  of  Kdshtw&r,*  which  he 
had  lately  wrested  from  its  hereditary  chief,  t  Accord- 
ingly, in  1834,  when  the  power  of  the  Jammu  brothers  had 
been  extended  over  all  the  hill  states  lying  between  the 
Jehlam  and  the  B;avi,  excepting  only  Kashmir,  a  large 
body  of  Dogra  troops  under  the  Vazir  Zordwar  Sing 
invaded  Lad&k  from  the  Kdshtwdr  valley.  The  following 
account  of  this  invasion  was  kindly  dictated,  at  my 
request,  by  Mehta  Basti  Ram,  J  now  governor  of  L6, 
who  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  expedition. 
As  an  authentic  record  of  an  interesting  event,  of  which 
no  other  account  exists  to  my  knowledge,  I  should  have 


*  JDUhtavdray  abounding  in  wood. 

t  The  representative  of  this  family  is  now  a  Christian  residing  at 
Simla.  He  formerly  lived  at  Ludiana,  where  he  was  converted  by  the 
American  missionaries. 

X  Mehta  Basti  Bam  is  a  Hindu  rajput  of  Kdshtw&r.  He  was  the 
governor  of  Takla-khar,  or  Takla-kot,  near  the  source  of  the  Sarju  or 
Ohigra  river,  at  the  time  of  Zordwar  Sing's  defeat  and  death,  when  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  British  provinces  of  Almora.  He  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by  the  British  resident,  Mr. 
Lushington. 
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preferred  giving  the  narrative  almost  literally,  but  I 
found  that  in  this  shape  it  would  entail  the  insertion  of 
too  many  foot-notes,  which  would  have  completely  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  reader.  I  have  therefore  re- 
written the  account  entirely,  and  have  given  the  Tibetan 
names,  which  my  knowledge  of  the  localities  enabled  me 
to  do  without  much  difficulty.  The  narrative  was  of  course 
dictated  in  the  first  person,  for  which  I  have  throughout 
substituted  the  name  of  "Dogra"  and  "the  Dogra 
troops." 

II.— CONQUEST  OP  LADAK  BY  THE  DOGEAS. 

1.  The  chief  officers  engaged  in  this  expedition  under 
the  Vazir  ZoriLwar  Sing>  were,  1st,  Mia  Rai  Sing ; 
2nd,  Mehta  Basti  R&m;  3rd,  Mirza  Rasul  Beg;  4th, 
B4na  Z41im  Sing ;  6th,  Singh6  Mankotiah ;  6th,  Mian 
Tuta ;  7th,  Sirdar  Uttam  Sing ;  and  8th,  Vazir  Khojah 
Bhunjah. 

2.  The  Dogra  troops  marched  from  K&shtw&r,  and 
entered  the  Lad^  territory  by  the  pass  at  the  head  of 
the  Suru  valley,*  where,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1834, 
they  were  opposed  by  the  Boti  leader  Mangal,  at  the 
head  of  6,000  men.  The  Dogras  advanced  to  the  attack 
up  a  hill,  which  was  obstinately  defended  for  a  whole 
day,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  TAdAkis  with 
a  loss  of  only  six  or  seven  killed,  and  five  or  six  wounded; 
whilst  the  enemy  lost  thirty  killed,  and  as  many  wounded. 
They  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  for  the  night, 
and  on  the  next  morning  marched  to  Suru,  where  they 
halted  for  eight  days.     During  that  time  the  Vazir 

*  This  pass  was  described  to  me  as  being  extremely  easy  on  the 
northern  side,  but  very  steep  and  difiUcult  on  the  south. 
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prohibited  his  troops  from  cutting  the  com,  which  was 
then  ripe,  and  his  poUtic  conduct  was  rewarded  by  the 
immediate  submission  of  the  zamindars,  who  came  over 
to  him  in  a  body,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tection.  The  Vazir  then  built  a  small  fort,*  which  he 
occupied  for  a  month.  He  next  advanced  to  Shakhar,i 
where  there  was  a  fort  belonging  to  Thai  Sult&n,  and 
having  reinstated  the  zamindars  of  Janguri  and  Shak- 
har  in  their  villages,  he  made  a  summary  settlement  of 
the  district  by  imposing  a  tax  of  four  rupees  upon  each 
house. 

3.  Leaving  thirty-five  men  in  the  fort  and  ten  men 
over  the  bridge,  the  Dogras  advanced  by  Lcmgka/rchu  % 
and  Manfi  to  the  bridge  of  Paskyum,  where  they  were 
again  opposed  by  the  Lad&kis.  The  struggle  was  desul- 
tory and  protracted,  the  Dogras  losing  only  seven  killed, 
while  the  Botis  had  fifty  or  sixty  killed,  and  a  greater 
number  woimded.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  the  Laddkis 
effected  their  retreat  across  the  bridge,  §  which  they  then 
broke  down.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  Dogras 
managed  to  cross  the  river  on  inflated  skins  without 
opposition ;  on  which  the  chief  of  the  place  abandoned 
Paskyum,  and  fled  to  the  fort  of  S6d,  ||  where,  with  the 
zamindars  of  the  district,  he  determined  to  hold  out. 

♦  This  is  the  fort  in  Vigne's  map  called  "  Kilah  Suru  Kurri,"  be- 
longing to  G-uMb  Sing. 

t  8h6rmKhar,  the  fort  of  Sha. 

X  The  Lang-kartse  of  Moorcroft.  The  true  name  I  believe  is  "  Lung- 
Icarj-chuy^  or  the  "  valley  of  the  Karj  river."  The  bridge  here  men- 
tioned is  that  which  was  crossed  by  Moorcroft  on  his  journey  to  Drds. 

§  The  Wak4-chu  is  not  fordable  at  Paskyum,  and  the  bridge  is 
within  musket-range  of  the  fort,  and  of  numbers  of  houses  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  stream. 

II  Md^  the  Soth  of  Moorcroft,  who  mentions  an  interview  that  he 
had  with  the  Baja  at  Paskyum. 
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4.  The  Dogras  advanced  towards  the  place  and  raised 
a  battery  against  it ;  but  after  ten  days'  firing  nothing 
had  been  effected,  although  they  had  lost  forty  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Vazir,  who  had  remained 
behind  at  Paskyum,  then  ordered  Mehta  Basti  B&m, 
with  a  party  of  600  men,  to  make  a  vigorous  assault 
upon  the  place.  Accordingly,  early  the  next  morning, 
whilst  it  was  still  dark,  the  attack  was  begun  by  a 
discharge  from  the  battery,  under  cover  of  which  the 
Dogras  advanced  rapidly  to  the  assault.  By  daybreak 
they  had  gained  possession  of  the  place,  and  had 
captured  the  Gyalpo.  Altogether  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  at  Faskyum  and  at  Sdd  amoimted  to 
6,000  men.  A  whole  month  was  then  wasted  in  firuit- 
less  negotiations  with  the  zamindars  of  the  district,  who 
would  not  agree  to  the  terms  of  settlement  proposed  by 
the  Vazir. 

6.  In  the  mean  time  Akabat  MahmM  Khan,  the 
Gyalpo  of  Lad&k,  with  the  Banka  Kahlan  *  and  four 
chiefs,  named  G^paju,  Dorje  Namgyal,  Chang  or 
Chovang  Nabdan,t  the  Kahlon  of  Bazgo,  and  B/ahim 
Khan,  of  Chachot,  accompanied  by  a  force  of  about 
22,000  men,  arrived  at  Mulbil.  From  thence  they 
despatched  envoys  to  the  camp,  who  at  first  talked  boldly, 
and  tried  to  frighten  the  Dogras,  but  they  afterwards 

*  hKah-lLon,  the  prime  minister ;  but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
chief  men  of  all  the  districts.  At  this  time  the  Elahlon  of  Chimra  was 
the  prime  minister. 

t  This  man  accompanied  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Zor&war  Sing 
into  the  Lh^n  territory.  After  the  Vazir's  death  he  was  made  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Lhisa,  where  he  is  said  to  be  now  kept  in  rigorous  confine- 
ment. Hi<i  wife,  a  buxom-looking  dame,  who  manages  the  estate  of 
Bazgo,  informed  me  that  she  had  sent  several  persons  to  Lhdsa,  not 
one  of  whom  had  been  able  to  communicate  with  her  husband. 
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declared  their  readiness  to  agree  to  honourable  terms,  and 
proposed  that  some  respectable  and  confidential  ag^its 
should  be  sent  back  with  them  to  treat  with  their  chiefs 
regarding  the  terms  of  accommodation.  To  this  the 
Yasdr  consented,  and  after  having  feasted  the  envoys  and 
placed  turbans  on  their  heads,  he  deputed  Mehta  Basti 
"RAm,  with  some  other  Dogra  officers  and  a  guard  of 
600  matchlock-men,  to  accompany  them.  When  the 
men  were  ready  to  start,  the  Yazir  was  requested  not  to 
send  so  large  a  party,  as  their  number  would  be  more 
likely  to  alarm  than  to  pacify  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen.  Accordingly  only  five  men,  with  two 
respectable  zamindars,  named  Gk)la  and  Nanda,  were 
sent  with  the  envoys.  On  their  arrival  in  the  Lad4ki 
camp,  these  men  were  treacherously  seized  by  the  chiefs, 
and  despatched  under  a  guard  of  600  men  to  the  bridge 
of  Darkech.  One  of  the  men,  however,  a  Suwar,  named 
Batan  Sing,  managed  to  escape,  and  returned  to  the 
Dogra  camp.  In  the  mean  time  Banka  EAhlon,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  attacked  the  Dogras  in  their  rear,  and 
made  many  prisoners,  who  were  thrown  bound  into  the 
river  in  sight  of  their  comrades.  On  this  the  Vazir, 
seeing  the  danger  of  his  situation,  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  with  some  difficulty  was  effected  to  Lang-Karchu, 
in  the  Sum  valley,  to  the  fort  of  Thai  Sultan.  There 
the  Dogras  remained  unmolested  for  four  months, 
procuring  a  precarious  subsistence  by  plunder  alone. 

6.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Banka  Kahlon  with  his 
22,000  men  advanced  towards  Langkarchu  ;  but  the 
Vazir,  having  received  intelligence  of  their  movements, 
despatched  a  party  of  100  men  to  oppose  them,  when 
they  were  within  one  kos  (one  mile  and  a  half)  of  the 
place.    Now  the  straggling  manner  in  which  the  Dogras 
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were  obliged  to  wade  through  the  snow,  and  the  nn- 
soldier-like  way  in  which  their  tents  were  scattered  over 
the  open  country  completely  deceived  the  Lad^kis  as  to 
the  real  number  of  their  enemies.  They  were,  besides, 
quite  exhausted  with  their  long  and  fatiguing  march 
through  the  snow ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  attacking 
the  Dogras  at  once,  they  halted  for  a  consultation,  which 
ended  in  the  whole  body  sitting  down  to  prepare  their 
evening  meal  of  tea  and  wheaten  flour.  On  seeing  this 
the  Dogras  attacked  them  with  their  swords,  and  after 
five  or  six  were  killed  on  each  side,  and  several  were 
wounded,  Banka  Kahlon  and  the  other  LadaM  leaders 
became  alarmed,  and  fled  with  numbers  of  their  men. 
The  remainder  of  the  Dogras,  who  had  hitherto  held 
aloof,  now  rushed  to  the  attack,  and  completed  the  rout 
of  the  Botis;  400  Ladakis,  in  attempting  to  escape 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
fall  of  a  snow-bed,  and  1,200,  who  had  been  concealed 
behind  a  hill,  were  made  prisoners,  along  with  Mora 
Tddsi,*  the  Kdhlon  of  Bazgo,  and  his  son  Gyurmed.t 
The  Dogras  lost  three  of  their  leaders,  namely,  XJttam 
Vazir,  Hazru  Vazir  of  Una,  and  Surtu  Rana,  with 
twenty  men,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  wounded. 

7.  After  this  victory  the  Dogras  were  again  enabled 
to  advance  to  Paskyum  by  making  use  of  their  prisoners 
for  the  carriage  of  their  baggage.  From  thence  they 
marched  by  Shergol  to  Mulbil,  where  they  halted  for 
fifteen  days,  and  then  proceeded  by  Elharbu  to  Lama- 

*  Mo-ru^Iii-rDsi,  or  MorUf  master  of  the  horse.  Yigne  (Kashmir, 
XL  p.  352)  calls  him  Marut  Tanzin.  He  was  the  Kihlon  of  Chimra,  a 
district  to  the  S.E.  of  Le,  on  the  Budok  road.  See  Moorcrofb's  Travels, 
I.  p.  425. 

t  hOyur-med^  pronounced  FMrw^e?  in  Great  Tibet. 

Z 
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Yumi,  where  they  were  met  hy  an  envoy  with  a  letter 
from  Sult&n  Akabat  Mahmud  EMn,*  suing  for  peace. 
Eight  months,!  he  said,  had  now  elapsed  in  the  vain 
stra^le  for  independence,  and  that,  if  the  Vazir  would 
promise  fedthfdlly  that  he  should  not  be  seized,  he  would 
himself  come  to  treat  about  the  terms  of  peace.  To  this 
the  Vazir  at  once  assented,  adding  that  the  king  need 
not  be  under  any  alarm,  as  the  Dogras  wanted  nothing 
more  than  the  payment  of  a  regular  tribute  to  their 
master,  Maharaja  Guldb  Sing.  On  this  the  Gyalpo 
advanced  to  Bazgo,  and  intimated  his  wish  to  have  an 
interview,  provided  the  Vazir  would  not  bring  a  large 
body  of  men  with  him.  Accordingly  the  Vazir,  Zordwar 
Sing,  with  Mehta  Basti  B&m  and  100  men,  waited  upon 
the  Gyalpo,  whom  they  found  encamped  upon  the  plain 
of  Bazgo,  t  with  a  party  of  2,000  men.  The  Gyalpo 
received  the  Vazir  kindly,  and  begged  that  he  would 
move  his  camp  to  Bazgo,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
done. 

8.  When  ten  days  had  elapsed,  the  King  wished  the 
Vazir  to  accompany  him  to  L6,  but  with  only  a  small 
party,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  become  alarmed. 
Zordwar  Sing  assented,  and  started  for  L6  with  only  100 
men.  Soon  after  their  arrival  the  Vazir  waited  upon 
the  Gyalpo,  and  was  preparing  to  make  his  usual  offerii^ 

*  This  is  the  name  by  which  the  Dogras  always  knew  this  chief. 
They  had  received  it  from  the  Muhammadans  of  Kaahtwar,  who  of 
course  used  no  other  name  for  the  descendant  of  one  who  was  said  to 
have  been  converted.     The  Gyalpo' s  real  name  was  Tonduk  Namgyal. 

t  As  the  advance  was  made  in  the  middle  of  August,  1834,  the  defeat 
of  the  Ladakis  must  therefore  have  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  April, 
1835.     Vigne  (II.  p.  353)  says  the  spring  of  1835. 

X  Bazgo  is  a  very  picturesque  place  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  twenty  miles  below  Lc. 
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of  a  Sadka  of  Rs.  100  *  to  the  Gyalpo's  son,  named 
Chang-raphtan,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
the  prince^  mistaking  the  action  either  for  an  insult  or 
for  treachery,  drew  his  sword.  His  followers  did  the 
same,  and  the  Dogras  also  drew  their  swords.  On  this 
the  Gyalpo  feU  upon  his  knees  and  clasped  the  Vazir's 
hands,  while  the  prince  and  his  followers  retired  into  the 
fort  of  L6.  Some  horsemen  carried  the  intelligence  to 
the  Dogra  camp  at  Bazgo,  when  6,000  men  started  at 
once  for  JA,  which  they  reached  the  next  morning. 

9.  For  four  months  t  the  Vazir  remained  at  L6,  when 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  Gyalpo  should  pay 
Rs.  50,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a  yearly 
tribute  of  Rs.  20,000.  Of  the  first,  a  simi  of  Rs.  37,000 
was  paid  at  once,  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  jewels. 
The  balance  the  Gyalpo  promised  to  pay  in  two  instal- 
ments, the  first  of  Rs.  6,000  at  the  end  of  one  month, 
and  the  second  of  Rs.  7,000  at  the  end  of  four  months. 
The  Vazir  then  feU  back  to  Lama  Yurru. 

10.  At  this  place  he  heard  that  the  chief  of  Sod  had 
recaptured  his  fort,  and  had  put  to  death  the  Dogra 
garrison  of  fifty-five  men.  By  forced  marches  the 
Dogras  reached  Sod ;  but  the  enemy  haying  dispersed, 
they  halted  there  for  thirteen  days.  Thence  they 
marched  thirty-seven  and  a  half  miles  %  in  two  days  to 
Suru,  where  they  surprised  the  Botis  by  a  night  attack. 
Thirteen  of  the  enemy  were  taken  prisoners  and  hanged 

•  A  bag  of  money  waved  around  the  head  by  the  person  who 
presents  it. 

t  As  the  march  from  Suru  to  L6,  with  ten  days'  halt  at  Bazgo,  must 
have  occupied  nearly  a  whole  month,  the  Vazir  could  not  have  left  L^ 
until  the  middle  of  October,  1835. 

X  Twenty-five  hoft,  each  kos  being  as  nearly  as  possible  one  mile  and 
a  half. 

z   2 
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upon  trees ;  while  by  a  promise  of  fifty  rupees  for  every 
head  the  Dogras  obtained  200  prisoners,  who  were  at 
once  beheaded.  After  this  the  zamindars  of  the  district 
tendered  their  submission. 

11.  Here  it  was  discovered  that  this  rebellion  had 
been  excited  by  Mihan  Sing,  the  Sikh  governor  of 
Kashmir,  who  had  even  sent  a  servant  of  his  own, 
named  Jala  Sing  Gopi,  with  fifty  men,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  chiefs  of  Sum  and  Sod. 

12.  Leaving  Suru  the  Vazir  marched  in  ten  days  to 
Jasku  *  or  Zanskar,  the  chief  of  which,  together  with 
all  the  zamindars,  waited  upon  him,  and  agreed  to  pay 
a  tax  of  three  rupees  and  a  half  for  every  house. 

13.  Intelligence  now  arrived  that  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  JA ;  that  the  Gyalpo,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mihan  Sing,  the  Sikh  governor  of  Kashmir,  had 
closed  the  roads  to  the  merchants;!  that  he  had 
confiscated  the  property  of  Moru  T&dsi  and  the  Banka 
Kdhlon,  and  that  he  had  imprisoned  and  tortured  his 
Mimshi  Daya  Bam,  on  suspicion  of  his  being  a  partisan 
of  the  Dogras.  This  news  distressed  the  Vazir  very 
much;  and  his  anxiety  was  further  increased  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  guide,  who  would  conduct  him  by 
the  direct  route  to  L6,  upon  which  he  had  determined 
to  march  at  once.  Every  one  professed  entire  ignorance 
of   any  direct  route,  until  at  length  a  man  named 

*  Zanga-mKar,  which  the  Dogras  invariably  call  Jasku,  and  which  is 
the  Zanskar  of  our  maps. 

t  Mihan  Sing's  intention  was  undoubtedly  to  force  the  whole  trade 
through  Kashmir,  which  otherwise,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  LadAk 
by  the  Dogras,  would  have  been  turned  into  other  channels  leading 
through  Kashtwdr,  and  the  Dogra  territories  dependent  upon  Jamu  to 
India.  The  amount  of  duties  upon  merchandise  in  transit  through 
Kashmir  had  already  fallen  off  from  this  cause. 
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Midphi  Sata  oflfered  his  services,  to  whom  the  Vazir 
gave  a  present  of  a  pair  of  golden  bracelets,  worth 
Bs.  500,  besides  two  rupees  a  day,  and  the  promise  of 
the  district  of  Zanskar  in  perpetuity. 

14.  With  twelve  seers  of  wheaten  flour,  and  a  bag  of 
barley  upon  each  horse,  the  party,  under  the  direction 
of  their  guide,  marching  from  forty-five  to  sixty  miles  * 
a  day,  in  ten  days  reached  the  village  of  Ts\miur,t 
where  they  most  unexpectedly  heard  that  the  wife  and 
son  of  the  Gyalpo  were  then  residing.  A  party  of  600 
horsemen  was  sent  forward  to  capture  them ;  but  they 
received  early  intelligence  of  the  movement,  and  fled  to 
L6.  On  this  the  Gyalpo  waited  upon  the  Vazir  at 
Chachot,J  and  expressed  his  sorrow  and  contrition  for 
what  had  occurred.  The  Vazir  demanded  why  he  had 
so  shamefully  broken  his  promises,  and  added,  '*  Although 

*  From  thirty  to  forty  kos  a  day  ;  but  this  is  impossible  in  such  a 
country.  The  probable  length  of  each  day's  march  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  thirty  miles,  which  would  give  a  total  distance  of  300 
miles  in  ten  days.  The  exaggeration,  however,  is  natural  to  men  in 
such  circumstances.  This  march  must  have  taken  place  in  the  end  of 
November,  1835,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  winter's  snow  has 
already  set  in  throughout  Ladak,  and  when  all  the  higher  passes  are 
finally  closed.  Their  route  was  therefore  most  probably  up  the  Zanskar 
river,  and  over  the  Lunga  L^h  and  Thung-Lung  passes  to  the  Indus 
below  Gf^ya.  By  this  route  they  would  have  travelled  about  300  miles. 
I  know  of  no  other  route  that  would  be  passable  in  November.  The 
direct  route  to  G^a  from  Zanskar  is  open  but  for  a  few  months,  and 
that  which  lies  down  the  course  of  the  Zanskar  river,  and  over  the 
Sing6  JA  to  Lama  Yurru,  is  closed  in  October.  Besides  which,  the 
distance  by  either  of  these  routes  would  not  have  been  even  160  miles. 

t  This  is  no  doubt  the  large  village  of  Chumri  or  Chimra,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite  to  Marchalang,  and  on  the  high  road 
leading  to  Budok.  This  position  must  have  been  chosen  by  the  raja's 
family  for  the  convenience  of  escape  into  the  Chinese  district  of  Budok. 

X  Chachot  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  Chumri  and  Le« 
It  is  the  Chushut  of  Moorcrofl. 
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we  conquered  your  country  with  10,000  men,  we  did  not 
place  a  single  man  of  our  own  over  any  of  your  districts, 
but  left  you  in  sole  charge  of  the  whole  kingdom/' 
The  Gyalpo  was  much  ashamed,  and  promised  to  be 
faithful  for  the  future. 

16.  On  the  next  day  the  Dogra  troops,  accompanied 
by  the  Gyalpo,  proceeded  to  L6,  where  the  Vazir 
demanded  the  balance  of  the  tribute,  amounting  to 
Bs.  13,000,  besides  the  additional  expenses  of  the  army. 
To  pay  the  first,  the  Vazir  was  obliged  to  take  the 
property  of  the  royal  ladies ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  second, 
the  K4hlon,  Achu  Ganpu,  offered  tea  and  wool,  gold 
and  silver  utensils,  and  other  goods,  which  were 
accepted.  The  government  of  the  country  was  then 
bestowed  upon  Moru-pa  T&dsi,  the  Eihlon  of  Banka, 
while  the  Gyalpo  was  allowed  a  jaghir.*  A  fort  was 
erected  outside  the  city  of  L6,  and  Dalel  Sing  wa^  ap- 
pointed thanadar  of  the  place  with  a  body  of  300  men. 
After  this  Zordwar  Sing  proceeded  to  Jammu,  taking  with 
him  the  son  of  Moru  TMsi,  and  some  other  respectable 
men,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  new  king.f 

16.  Before  leaving  L6,  the  Vazir  had  ordered  Lakpat 
Bait  and  Basti  Bam  to  proceed  against  Bald6.§     Ac- 

*  Tliis  was  the  large  village  of  Tok,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus, 
opposite  to  Le.  It  is  still  held  by  the  Gyalpo' s  grandson,  although  three- 
fourths  of  the  perquisites  formerly  attached  to  it  have  been  resumed. 

t  This  must  have  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  1836,  according  to  the 
narrative,  soon  after  which  Vigne  appears  to  have  visited  L6,  where  he 
found  that  the  new  king,  called  "  Marut  Tanzin,'*  was  installed,  while 
the  old  king  "  was  living  at  Tok,  over  the  river,  opposite  to  Le." — 
Vigne's  Kashmir,  II.  p.  364. 

X  Lakpat  Eoi  was  the  governor  of  Kashmir  in  1846,  and  was  killed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  rebellion  of  Shekh  Im4m-ud-din. 

§  Bald6  or  Palder,  the  Phaldam  of  Moorcroft,  is  the  chief  place  in 
Zunskar. 
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cordingly  they  marched  with  fifteen  hundred  foot-sol- 
diers by  the  Zanskar  road  to  BaldiS,  where  they  were 
opposed  by  Budhi  Sing  Mithania,  the  chief  of  the 
district.  Victory  declared  for  the  Dogras,  with  a  loss 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  men  killed  on  their  side,  and 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  on  that  of  the  enemy. 
After  a  halt  of  seventeen  days,  they  proceeded  towards 
Jammu,  leaving  a  garrison  of  twenty  men  in  the  fort 
of  Chatrgarh.* 

17.  Maharaja  Guldb  Sing  and  the  Miaf  were  both 
very  much  displeased  with  the  Vazir  Zordwar  Sing  for 
having  made  over  the  country  to  Moru  T&dsi,  who  had 
no  claim  to  it.  The  Vazir  replied  that  Moru  TMsi 
belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Lad^k ;  but  that  since 
his  elevation  was  displeasing  to  the  Maharaja,  he  would 
depose  him  on  his  return  to  L^.  One  year  after  this, 
news  was  brought  that  the  new  king  had  revolted,  that 
he  had  killed  the  thanadar  of  Bald6  and  his  twenty 
men,  that  twenty  others  had  been  made  prisoners ;  and 
that  the  Dogra  troops  throughout  the  coimtry  were 
beleaguered  in  their  different  forts. 

18.  On  hearing  this,  the  Vazir  started  at  once  with  a 
body  of  three  thousand  infantry,  and  in  two  months 
reached  the  district  of  Bald6 ;  but  owing  to  the  swoUen 
state  of  the  river  he  was  imable  to  accomplish  anything 
for  two  months  more.  X  At  the  end  of  that  time,  when 
the  river  had  become  passable,  the  Dogras  attacked  the 

*  Chatrgarh  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chanab  river. 

t  Uttam  Sing,  the  eldest  son  of  Guldb  Sing,  a  fine  soldier-like  young 
man,  was  killed  at  Labor,  along  with  No  Nihil  Sing,  by  the  falling  of  a 
gateway. 

X  The  swollen  state  of  the  river  points  to  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  capture  was,  therefore,  most  probably  made  in  Sep- 
tember. 
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fort  of  Chatrgarh,  which  they  carried  by  storm  with  a 
loss  of  fifteen  men  on  their  own  side,  and  of  twenty  on 
that  of  the  enemy.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  prisoners 
that  were  taken,  had  their  ears  and  noses  cut  off,  which 
frightened  the  people  so  much  that  they  immediately 
tendered  their  submission. 

19.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  fort  of  Chatrgarh,  the 
Vazir  again  marched  into  Zanskar  over  the  hills.*  On 
this  march  twenty-five  men  died  from  the  severe  cold, 
and  ten  men  lost  their  feet  and  hands  in  the  snow.f  On 
reaching  Zanskar  the  Dogras  found  that  the  people  had 
fled ;  but  during  a  halt  of  two  months  everything  was 
arranged  satisfactorily.  After  that,  Bai  Sing  and  Mia 
Tota,  with  about  1,000  men,  advanced  towards  L6, 
on  which  Moru  Tfidsi,  the  new  Gyalpo,  who  was 
formerly  Eihlon  of  Banka,  fled  with  precipitation  from 
the  capital.  Being  closely  pursued,  he  was  nearly  over- 
taken, when,  by  the  resistance  of  some  of  the  more 
trustworthy  of  his  followers,  he  was  enabled  to  contmue 
his  flight.  He  was  at  length  captured  at  the  village 
of  TAbOjJ  in  Spiti,  after  a  loss  of  six  or  seven  men  on 

*  Their  route  lay  over  the  high  pass  which  leads  from  Chatrgarh  to 
the  Bald6  district  of  Zanskar.  This  pass  was  crossed  by  Dr.  Thomson^ 
in  June,  1848,  who  found  the  boiling  point  to  be  ISO'S®,  at  a  tempera- 
ture considerably  below  freezing.  The  height  of  the  pass  must  there- 
fore approach  very  nearly  to  19,000  feet.  On  the  Zanskar  side  there 
was  a  glacier  extending  down  to  14,500  feet.  The  loss  of  so  many  men 
by  the  frost  is  therefore  quite  credible. 

t  As  the  fort  of  Chatrgarh  did  not  fall  until  September,  the  crossing 
of  this  pass  could  not  have  taken  place  until  October,  when,  from  its 
extreme  height,  it  would  of  course  have  been  covered  with  fresh  snow. 

X  TAbo  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spiti  river,  and  within  five  miles 
(by  the  road)  of  the  British  frontier  of  Upper  Kanawar.  The  Banka 
Kdhlon's  intention  was,  no  doubt,  to  cross  the  Spiti  river  by  the  Pog 
Jhula,  which  is  only  five  miles  from  Tabo.  In  another  hour,  therefore, 
he  would  have  been  safe. 
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each  side;  on  which  he  was  taken  back  to  L6  and 
imprisoned. 

The  old  Gyalpo,  Akabat  Mahmud,  and  the  new  one, 
Mom  T&dsi,  were  both  brought  before  the  Vazir,  who 
deposed  the  latter,  and  reinstated  the  former,  upon  the 
old  terms  of  Rs.  23,000  yearly  tribute,  but  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  expenses  of  the  troops  which  oc- 
cupied the  coimtry  should  also  be  defrayed  by  him. 

The  Vazir  then  again  proceeded  to  Jammu,  where  he 
remained  for  a  whole  year,*  after  which  he  returned  to 
Lad^  with  5,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  Moru 
T&dsi,  the  Eihlon  of  Banka,  and  Chang  Nabdan,  the 
Edhlon  of  Bazgo,  both  of  whom  had  been  plotting 
against  the  Gyalpo  Mahmud  Khan.f 

They  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Ahmed  Shah 
of  Balti,  whom  they  wished  to  engage  in  a  general  rise 
against  the  Dogra  authority.  The  Balti  chief  impru- 
dently lent  too  willing  an  ear  to  their  overtures,  and  by 
a  subsequent  act  furnished  the  long-looked-for  pretext 
for  invasion,  which  Zordwar  Sing  was  but  too  glad  to 
seize  upon.  Early  in  1835  Ahmed  Shah  being  dissatis- 
fied with  his  eldest  son  Muhammed  Shah,  had  formally 
disinherited  him  by  the  inauguration  of  his  yoimger 
brother  Muhammed  AU.  On  that  occasion  Muhammed 
Shah  fled  to  the  camp  of  Zordwar  Sing  in  Sum,  and 
claimed  his  protection.  This  the  wily  Vazir  readily 
granted ;  but  not  wishing  to  embroil  himself  with  the 
chief  of  Balti  while  the  campaign  in  Laddk  was  still 
before  him,  he  contented  himself  with  giving  promises 

*  Prom  different  statements  in  the  narrative,  Zordwar  Sing's  resi- 
dence at  Jammu  must  have  been  during  the  latter  half  of  1888  and  the 
beginning  of  1839. 

t  Basti  Barn's  narrative  ends  here.  The  remainder  of  this  history 
has  been  compiled  from  other  information. 
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of  future  assistance  to  the  Balti  prince.  After  a  time 
the  prince  returned  to  his  father ;  but  the  reconciliation 
could  not  have  been  very  cordial,  for  early  in  1840  the 
prince  fled  to  L6,  and  sought  refuge  with  the  Gyalpo^ 
whom  he  believed  to  be  a  puppet  of  the  Dogra  chief. 
The  real  authority  was  not,  however,  in  the  Gyalpo's 
hands,  but  in  those  of  his  two  ministers,  the  Edhlon  of 
Banka  and  the  Eihlon  of  Bazgo;  and  as  they  were 
anxious  to  have  Ahmed  Shah  on  their  side  during  their 
intended  outbreak  against  the  Dogra  authority,  they 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  sending  a  party  to 
seize  his  son,  to  which  no  resistance  would  be  offered. 
Ahmed  Shah  at  once  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  a 
small  party  of  fifty  men  was  allowed  to  carry  off  the 
Balti  prince  to  L6. 


III.— CONQUEST  OF  BALTI. 

When  Zordwar  Sing  arrived  in  Zanskar  and  heard  of 
the  flight  of  Muhammed  Shah,  he  sent  strict  orders  that 
the  prince  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  respect, 
intending,  perhaps,  to  use  him  as  a  tool  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  master's  view  upon  Balti.  But  shortly  after, 
when  he  heard  of  the  prince's  seizure  by  a  party  of  Balti 
troops,  he  determined  at  once  upon  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  that  principality.  A  letter  was,  however, 
first  addressed  to  Ahmed  Shah,  informing  him  that  his 
son,  who  had  sought  the  Maharaja's  protection,  had 
been  forcibly  carried  off  by  a  party  who  had  invaded  the 
Lad^k  territory,  and  that,  unless  the  prince  was  sent 
back  again,  the  Dogra  troops  would  enter  Balti  and 
force  his  release.  To  this  letter  Ahmed  Shah  deigned 
no  reply. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1840,  the  Vazir 
assembled  an  army  of  16,000  men,  and  a  large  body  of 
Lad^kis,  for  the  conquest  of  Balti.  Ahmed  Shah  also 
prepared  himself  for  the  struggle,  and  was  joined  by  a 
large  party  of  discontented  Lad^kis,  who,  after  crossing 
the  Indus,  destroyed  the  bridge,  to  delay  the  advance  of 
the  Dogras.  Zordwar  Sing  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
march  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  he 
followed  steadily  for  twenty-five  days,  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  the  chiefs  of  Eliatakchau  and  Eliapolor,  but 
without  finding  any  place  where  the  army  could  be 
crossed.  He  then  detached  Mia  Nidh&n  Sing,  with  a 
body  of  5,000  men,  by  way  of  Shigar,  to  look  for  a  road, 
and  to  collect  provisions,  which  had  now  become  very 
scarce  in  the  Dogra  camp.  But  the  Baltis  kept  a  good 
look-out,  and  had  early  intelligence  of  this  movement. 
Mia  Nidh^  Sing  was  allowed  to  advance  unmolested 
for  about  fifteen  miles,  when  his  party  were  surroimded 
and  attacked  by  thousands,  and  he  himself  was  cut  off 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  detachment. 

About  400  men  only  managed  to  find  their  way  back 
to  the  Dogra  camp  with  the  tale  of  their  defeat.  At  the 
same  time  the  winter  set  in  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,* 
and  as  provisions  were  extremely  scarce,  the  Dogra 
troops  became  so  much  dispirited,  that  their  discipline 
was  seriously  affected.  With  an  impassable  river  in 
their  front,  and  certain  starvation  both  from  cold  and 
hunger,  whether  they  retreated  or  remained  in  their 
present  position,  the  majority  of  the  troops  paid  no 
attention  to  orders,  and  of  the  few  who  still  obeyed, 
none  did  so  with  alacrity. 

*  Yigne,  II.  p.  266,  states  that  there  are  occasional  winters  of  great 
severity. 
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The  Dogra  army  had  halted  in  this  position  for  fifteen 
days,  exposed  to  frost  by  night  and  to  hunger  by  day. 
Many  had  sought  shelter  from  the  snow  amongst  the 
overhanging  rocks,  and  there  they  sat  listless  and  vacant, 
and  utterly  indifferent  whether  they  should  be  cut  off  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or  be  frozen  to  death  by  the  cold. 
The  Vazir  saw  the  desperate  state  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  roused  himself  to  discover  a  passage  across  the  river, 
but  after  several  hours'  vain  search  he  returned  in  the 
evening  wearied  and  desponding.  Upon  this  Mehta 
Basti  B&m  and  some  others,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty,  determined  to  make  a  last  effort  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  their  difficulties.  At  midnight,  with  only 
one  companion,  Basti  B&m  examined  the  bank  of  the 
river  for  several  miles,  while  his  party  kept  up  a  smart 
fire  upon  the  Botis  on  the  opposite  bank,  to  distract  their 
attention.  At  length  they  discovered  a  place  where  the 
river  was  frozen  over  sufficiently  thick  to  bear  a  man's 
weight,  save  about  twenty  feet  in  the  middle,  where  the 
ice  was  thin.  Then,  sending  for  assistance,  they  cut 
down  trees  and  placed  them  over  the  weaker  parts  of  the 
ice,  and  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Indus  was 
passable. 

Intelligence  was  sent  at  once  to  the  Vazir,  by  whose 
order  this  small  party  of  forty  men  was  the  first  to  cross 
the  Indus ;  but  they  had  been  so  benumbed  by  their 
night's  work,  and  by  their  previous  exposure,  that  ten 
of  them  sank  down  exhausted,  and  afterwards  lost  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  eighteen  others  were  unable  to  get 
through  the  snow.  Basti  Rdm  was  then  left  with  only 
twelve  men,  which  the  Botis  perceiving,  they  moved  to 
attack  him;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  ZorAwar  Sing, 
having  roused  a  number  of  his  men,  pointed  out  to  them 
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that  the  river  was  passable,  and  that  it  had  already  been 
crossed  by  some  of  their  more  adventurous  feUow-soldiers. 
Upon  this  a  number  of  Dogras  advanced  gladly  to  the 
attack.  The  Indus  was  rapidly  passed,  and  the  small 
party  of  daring  men,  after  a  smart  fight,  was  safe.  The 
Botis  retreated,  leaving  200  men  dead  on  the  field,  and 
100  men  wounded.  The  Dogras  lost  only  26  killed,  and  15 
or  16  wounded  in  the  action ;  but  they  had  about  500 
men  more  or  less  disabled  by  the  loss  of  hand  or  foot 
during  the  exposure  to  the  snow  of  the  last  few  days. 

The  retreating  Botis  were  pursued,  and  slaughtered 
for  nine  miles,  as  far  as  Marwan,  where  the  victorious 
Dogras  pitched  their  camp.  The  Vazir  halted  there  for 
a  few  days  to  re-organize  his  troops,  and  to  reward  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  action. 
To  Mehta  Basti  R4m  he  gave  B/S.  500  and  a  pair  of  gold 
bangles,  and  to  thirty-two  others  of  his  party  he  gave 
similar  presents  of  less  value,  to  some  Bs.  100,  to  some 
Rs.  50,  and  to  others  Bs.  40,  according  to  their  deserts. 

Zordwar  Sing  then  advanced  to  Skardo,  and  after 
some  desultory  firing,  the  fort  was  surrendered  by 
Ahmed  Shah  for  want  of  water.*  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards deposed  by  Zordwar  Sing,  who  installed  his  eldest 
son  Muhammed  Shah  in  his  room,  on  the  promised 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  Bs.  7,000.  But  the 
astute  commander,  who  had  profited  by  his  experience 
in^Laddk,  would  not  leave  this  new  conquest  to  the 
doubtful  faith  of  a  son  of  Ahmed  Shah.  A  small 
garrison  of  trustworthy  soldiers  was  placed  in  a  new 
fort  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  confirm  the  faithfulness 
of  the  new  king,  and  Ahmed  Shah  and  his  favourite  son 

*  Ahmed  Shah  retired  to  the  fort  before  Zorawar's  arrival,  haying 
first  Bet  fire  to  his  own  palace. 
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were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Lad4k.  In  this  campaign 
the  invaders  lost  about  200  men,  and  tiie  Botis  about 
300  men. 

Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Skardo,  the  old  king  of 
Laddk,  Tonduk  Namgyal  (or  Akabat  Mahmud),  had 
been  accused  of  having  intrigued  with  Ahmed  Shah 
for  a  simultaneous  and  organised  rising  of  the  Tibetans 
of  Lad^  and  BaltL  He  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
wrongfully  accused;  but  as  his  feelings  must  naturally 
have  inclined  him  to  think  favourably  of  any  enany  of 
the  Dogras,  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  have  left 
him  behind,  as  the  absence  of  the  conquering  troops 
mig^t  have  tempted  him  to  rebeL  Zor^war  Sing  there- 
fore carried  Tonduk  Namgyal  with  him  on  his  expedition 
against  Skardo.  The  old  man  had  outlived  the  downfedl 
of  his  country ;  he  had  survived  dose  personal  restraint 
and  bitter  indignity ;  but  when  his  last  hope  was  cut  off 
with  the  fall  of  Skardo,  he  gave  way  to  despondency, 
and  being  attacked  with  small-pox,  he  died  within  a 
month  after  the  annexation  of  Balti  to  the  Jammu  vice- 
royalty  of  the  Sikh  dominions.  On  the  death  of  Akabat 
Mahmud,  his  grandson  Jigmet  Singg6  Namgyal,  a 
mere  boy,  was  acknowledged  as  Gyalpo  by  Zordwar 
Sing.  The  father  of  this  lad.  Prince  Chovang  (or 
Chang)  Raphtan  Namgyal,  fled  first  to  Hundar  in 
Nubra,  and  afterwards  to  Spiti,  on  the  deposal  of 
Akabat  Mahmud.  In  October,  1837,  he  reached  SariU 
han,  in  Bisahar ;  and  in  April,  1838,  he  came  to 
Kotgurh,  where  he  resided  until  his  death-  in  1839. 
He  was  then  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  wife, 
a  daughter  of  the  KAhlon  Chovang  Tandup,  remained 
in  Lad^k  with  her  young  son  Jigmet  Singg^. 
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Elated  with  his  success,  Zordwar  Sing  now  threatened 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  even  talked  of  invading 
Ydrkand.  But  the  Lhdsan  provinces  of  Budok  and 
Ngdri  were  more  accessible;  and  the  unscrupulous 
conqueror  revived  the  old  claims  of  Lad^k  to  those 
districts  which  had  been  alienated  since  the  time  of 
Singg6  Namgyal.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the 
monasteries  were  known  to  possess  vessels  and  in- 
struments of  gold  and  silver  for  the  service  of  religion ; 
and  that  the  coimtry  produced  the  finest  shawl-wool. 
The  plunder  of  the  first  would  enrich  himself  and  his 
soldiers,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  latter  would  be  highly 
pleasing  to  his  master,  as  it  would  throw  the  whole 
trade  in  shawl-wool  into  the  hands  of  the  Jammu  Baja. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1841,  with  an  army  of  5,000 
men,  he  advanced  up  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and 
plimdered  the  monasteries  of  Hanl^  and  Tashigong. 
His  troops  penetrated  to  Rudok  and  GAro,  both  of 
which  submitted  without  striking  a  blow.  The  con- 
queror then  passed  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  and 
established  his  head-quarters  on  the  Sutluj  at  Tirtha- 
puri,  in  Oug6,  the  principal  place  in  the  holy  district  of 
Lake  Manasarovara.  The  whole  coimtry  was  now 
occupied  by  parties  of  Dogra  and  Laddki  soldiers. 
Basti  B4m  was  stationed  at  Takla-Khar,  on  the  Kamali 
or  Gogra  river,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Kumaon  and 
N6pal.  Bahim  Kh4n,  a  half-blood  Musalmdn  of 
Chachot,  was  placed  over  Spiti,  while  Ghul&m  Kh&n, 
his  son-in-law,  was  employed  in  the  congenial  occupation 
of  plimdering  the  monasteries  and  temples.  This  work 
he  executed  with  iconoclastic  fury.    The  gold  and  the 
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sQver  were  reserved  for  his  master;  but  the  plastic 
images  of  clay,  the  books  and  the  pictures,  excited  the 
religious  bigotry  of  the  Musalm4n,  and  were  indiscrimi- 
nately destroyed. 

The  news  of  this  invasion  was  speedily  carried  to 
Lhasa ;  and  about  the  7th  of  November,  Zordwar  Sing 
first  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  Chinese  force.  He  at 
once  detached  a  small  party  of  300  men,  under  Nono- 
Sungnam,*  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Chinese ;  but 
the  detachment  was  surrounded  at  Kar-dam-Khar,  to 
the  south  of  the  B&wan-Hrad  lake,  and  almost  cut  to 
pieces.  The  Nono  himself  escaped,  and  was  again 
detached  on  the  19th  of  November,  with  a  larger  force 
of  600  men,  under  the  joint  command  of  himself  and 
Ghulam  EMn;  but  this  party  was  also  surrounded 
and  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  leaders  were  both  made 
prisoners. 

Zordwar  Sing,  still  treating  the  Chinese  with  contempt, 
although  they  numbered  about  10,000  men,  or  three 
times  the  strength  of  his  own  force,  at  once  advanced  firom 
his  position  at  Tirthapuri  with  the  whole  of  his  available 
troops.  The  two  armies  first  met  on  the  10th  December, 
and  began  a  desultory  fire  at  each  other,  which  continued 
for  three  days.  On  the  12th  Zordwar  Sing  was  struck 
in  the  shoulder  by  a  ball,  and  as  he  fell  from  his  horse 
the  Chinese  made  a  rush,  and  he  was  surrounded  and 
slain.  His  troops  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
fied  on  all  sides,  and  his  reserve  of  600  men  gave  them- 
selves up  as  prisoners.  All  the  principal  officers  were 
captured,  and  out  of  the  whole  army,  amounting  with 

♦  No-no  is  the  title  given  to  a  younger  brother.  Nono  Sungnam  (or 
Sodnam)  was  the  younger  brother  of  Chang  Eaphtan,  the  Bjlhlon  of 
Bazgo. 
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its  camp-foUowers  to  6,000  men,  not  more  than  1,000 
escaped  alive,  and  of  these  some  700  were  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Indian  soldiers  of  Zordwar  Sing  fought  imder 
very  great  disadvantages.  The  battle-field  was  upwards 
of  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  time  mid-winter, 
when  even  the  day  temperature  never  rises  above  the 
fireezing-point,  and  the  intense  cold  of  night  can  only  be 
borne  by  people  well  covered  with  sheepskins  and  sur- 
rounded by  fires.  Eor  several  nights  the  Tndlan  troops 
had  been  exposed  to  all  the  bitterness  of  the  climate. 
Many  had  lost  the  use  of  their  fingers  and  toes;  and  aU 
were  more  or  less  frost-bitten.  The  only  fuel  procurable 
was  the  Tibetan  furze,  which  yields  much  more  smoke 
than  fire ;  and  the  more  reckless  soldiers  had  actually 
burned  the  stocks  of  their  muskets  to  obtain  a  little 
temporary  warmth.  On  the  last  fatal  day  not  one-half 
of  the  men  could  handle  their  arms ;  and  when  a  few 
fled,  the  rush  became  general.  But  death  was  waiting 
for  them  aU ;  and  the  Chinese  gave  up  the  pursuit  to 
secure  their  prisoners  and  plunder  the  dead,  well  know- 
ing that  the  unrelenting  frost  would  spare  no  one.  A 
few  men  made  their  way  to  their  brethren  at  Takla- 
Khar ;  but  that  garrison  was  so  dismayed  by  the  defeat, 
that  they  fled  precipitately,  even  over  the  snowy  moun- 
tain-range, near  the  head  of  the  Kali  river,  into  the 
British  province  of  Kumaon.  But  even  in  this  un- 
opposed flight  one-half  of  the  men  were  killed  by  frost, 
and  many  of  the  remainder  lost  their  fingers  and  toes. 
These  few,  and  the  prisoners,  form  the  whole  number 
that  escaped  with  their  lives.* 

*  In  this  very  month,  and  in  the  same  year,  1841,  the  British  army, 
of  about  the  same  strength,  was  destroyed  at  Kabul. 
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Amongst  the  prisoners  were  Ahmed  Shah,  the  ex- 
mler  of  Skardo,  and  his  favourite  son  Ali  Mnhammed, 
whom  Zor&war  Sing  was  afiraid  to  leave  behind.  The 
old  man  was  treated  with  kindness,  and  even  with  dis- 
tinction ;  but  his  heart  was  broken,  and  he  pined  and 
died  in  a  few  months.  Other  prisoners  of  distinction 
were,  1st,  Bai  Sing,  Zor&war's  second  in  command,  for 
whose  liberation  Maharaja  Guldb  Sing  wished  the  Gover- 
nor-General to  intercede  with  the  Lhiisan  authorities. 

2nd.  Chang^Nabdan,  the  E4hlon  of  Bazgo,  whose 
wife,  a  buxom  rosy-cheeked  dame,  came  crying  to  me  in 
1847  at  Nyimo,  to  do  something  for  her  husband's 
release.  She  had  written  every  year  to  him  by  different 
persons,  but  had  never  got  any  reply,  as  no  communi- 
cations were  allowed  with  the  prisoners. 

3rd.  NanO'Sungnam,  the  brother  of  the  last.  These 
two  brothers  were  considered  particular  Mends  of  the 
invaders,  and  were  therefore  treated  more  harshly  than 
the  multitude. 

4th.  Ohuldm  Khdn,  the  active  plunderer  and  dese- 
crator  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  was  tortured  with  hot 
irons.  TTia  flesh  was  picked  off  in  small  pieces  with 
pincers ;  and,  mangled  and  bleeding,  he  was  left  to  learn 
how  slow  is  the  approach  of  death  to  a  wretch  lingering 
in  agony. 

During  the  winter  the  Chinese  re-occupied  the  whole 
of  the  Q&ro  territory,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1842  a 
body  of  about  3,000  men  advanced  into  Laddk,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  new  fort  at  L6.*  They  were  joined  by  the 
boy-king  Jigmet  Namgyal,  and  the  unwarlike  Tibetans 

•  The  people  of  Balti  also  rose ;  but  they  were  soon  reduced  by  a 
small  force  under  Vazir  Lakpat,  who  destroyed  the  fort  and  palace,  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  another  insurrection. 
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once  more  began  to  dream  of  independence.  But  after 
a  short  reign  of  six  weeks,  Dew&a  Hari  Chand  and 
Vazir  Batanu  advanced  with  fresh  troops,  and  the  Tibe- 
tans were  rudely  awakened  from  their  dream  of  liberty 
by  the  musketry  of  their  old  enemies,  and  the  3,000 
would-be  heroes  who  had  talked  of  invading  Kashmir, 
fled  ignominiously  towards  Eudok.  There  they  recovered 
themselves,  and  taking  up  a  strong  position,  they  deter- 
mined to  await  the  approach  of  winter,  and  then  join  in 
a  general  rising  against  the  Indian  invaders.  But  the 
simple  Tibetan  was  no  match  for  the  wily  Indian,  and 
the  Lh^an  commander  was  soon  made  a  prisoner  by 
stratagem.  The  strong  position  of  the  Tibetans  was 
shortly  afterwards  turned ;  and  the  Lh&san  Vazir  was 
glad  to  be  permitted  to  retire  on  the  single  condition 
that  the  old  boimdary  between  Lad&k  and  China  should 
be  re-established. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  during  the  rebellion  of  Shekh 
Im&muddin  in  Kashmir,  there  was  a  slight  disturbance 
in  Zanskar,  which  was  promptly  repressed  by  the  Vazir 
Basti  Bam,  who  is  now  one  of  the  confidential  servants 
of  Maharaja  GuMb  Sing.  Since  then  the  whole  country 
has  been  quiet ;  and  the  passive  Tibetans  have  yielded 
to  a  power  which  they  find  it  unsafe  to  resist.  The 
neighbouring  districts  of  Gilgit  and  Chalds  have  been 
added  to  the  Maharaja's  kingdom ;  and  the  same  prince, 
whose  dominions  only  twenty  years  ago  were  limited  to 
the  petty  state  of  Jammu,  now  rules  undisputed  master 
of  Kashmir  and  Western  Tibet,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Shayok  to  the  head  of  the  Gilgit  river. 
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L— EAELT   RELIGION    OF  TIBET. 

The  religion  of  Tibet  is  a  modified  fona  of  Indian 
Buddhism.  This  faith  was  first  introduced  into  Lad4k 
during  the  reign  of  Asoka,  upwards  of  2,000  years  ago, 
when  that  great  follower  of  Buddha  was  propagating  his 
new  religion  with  all  the  zealous  ardour  of  a  proselyte. 
In  241  B.C.,  at  the  close  of  the  third  synod,  numerous 
missionary  teachers  were  despatched  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries  to  spread  the  peaceful  doctrines  of 
Sakya  Mimi.  The  TherO'Majjhcmtiko  (Sanskr.  Sthavira 
Madhyamika)  was  deputed  to  Kashmir  and  Gandhara  ;* 
and,  upwards  of  six  centuries  afterwards,  the  people  on 
the  Indus  still  attributed  the  spread  of  Buddhism 
"beyond  the  river**  to  some  Sramanas  (or  ascetics) 
who  came  with  sacred  books,  300  years  after  the 
Nirvana  of  Buddha,t  or  in  B.C.  243.  The  agreement  of 
these  dates  gives  to  the  two  events  the  relation  of  cause 
and  eflFect,  the  conversion  of  the  people  having  been  the 
result  of  the  mission. 

The  spread  of  Buddhism  in  Laddk  was  followed  by  its 
introduction  into  China,  about  the  beginning  of  the 

♦  Mahawanso,  p.  71.  t  Fo-kwe-ki,  c.  VII. 
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Christian  era,  and  into  Great  Tibet  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century. 

Previous  to  the  occupation  of  Tibet  by  Khri-Tsampo, 
in  about  260  B.C.,  there  is  nothing  known  of  its  history, 
excepting  the  fact  that  the  people  were  of  the  Bon  or 
Pon  religion,  which,  like  that  of  the  Indian  TirthakaraSj 
was  an  epicurean  atheism.  According  to  the  Mogul 
author  Sanang  Setzen,  Khri-Tsampo  was  an  Indian 
prince  of  the  litsabyi  (or  lichhavi)  race,  who,  being 
conquered  in  war,  had  sought  refuge  in  Tibet,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received,  and  afterwards  proclaimed  king 
by  the  people,  who  are  called  the  Debchin  JBonbo  of 
heaven,  and  the  Tang  JBonbo  of  earth.*  Csoma  de 
Koros  repeats  a  similar  story,  with  the  addition  that 
Nya-Khri-Tsampo,  "being  defeated  in  battle,"  fled  to 
Tibet,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Fons. 
The  date  of  250  B.C.,  assigned  to  this  event  by  Csoma, 
makes  the  Lichhavi  prince  a  contemporary  of  the  great 
Buddhist  king  Asoka,  by  whom  he  was  most  probably 
expelled  from  India ;  for  the  Lichhavi  family  had  been 
the  leading  people  in  the  community  of  Vais41i  for 
many  centuries,  during  which  time  they  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  fierce  opposition  to  the  Buddhists. 
They  opposed  Sakya  himself  in  argument,  and  were 
silenced,  but  not  convinced  by  him.  The  lichhavis  of 
Yais&li  professed  entire  belief  in  Swasti,  from  which 
they  derived  their  name  of  SwdatikaSf  or  followers  of 

*  M.  Schmidt  supposes  that  these  terms  indicate  the  people  of  the 
mountains  and  vaUeys.  They  may,  however,  denote  only  different  sects ; 
the  one  affecting  heavenly  aspirations,  the  other  leaning  to  earthly 
objects.  Dehchin  is  most  probably  Tibetan, — the  "blissful," — which 
is  used  by  the  Tibetans  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  Sugata,  the  "  well- 
gone,"  or  blessed,  an  epithet  of  former  Buddhas.  Tang  may  be  the 
Tibetan  Tangs^  great,  vast. 
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the  **  mystic  cross/'  which  was  a  monogrammatic 
sign,  fonaed  of  the  letters  su  and  ti.  The  combination 
8uti  is  the  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit  stoaati,  which  is 
compounded  of  su^  well,  and  aati,  it  is.  Wilson  gives 
the  meaning  of  "  so-be-it ; "  but  both  versions  equally 
imply  complete  resignation  under  all  circumstances, 
which  was  the  chief  dogma  of  the  fatalist  Stodstikas. 
These  followers  of  the  mystic  cross  held  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  annihilation  after  death;  from  which  they 
derived  their  Tibetan  name  of  Mu-ategs-pa,  or  ^^  Einiti- 
mists."*  According  to  the  Tibetans,  they  were  in- 
decent in  their  dress,  and  grossly  atheistical  in  their 
principles.  They  called  themselves  Tirthakara,  or 
pure  doers;"  and  the  synonymous  name  of  JPunya^ 
the  pure,"  was  carried  with  them  into  Tibet,  where 
it  became  celebrated  for  ages,  and  where  it  still  sur- 
vives as  JPon  amongst  the  Finitimists  of  the  eastern 
province  of  Elian. 

According  to  the  Chinese,  the  founder  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Tao-aaef  or  Eationalists,  was  Laotze,  who  lived 
from  about  B.C.  604  to  523.  He  was  therefore  a  con- 
temporary of  Sakya  Muni,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
been  worsted  in  argument.  By  the  Tibetan  Buddhists 
he  is  called  Sen-rabs  ;t  but  this  perhaps  signifies  nothing 
more  than  that  he  was  of  the  race  or  family  of  Sena. 
His  faith  continued  paramount  in  Great  Tibet  for  nine 
centuries,  untU  Buddhism  was  generally  introduced  by 
Srong-Stan  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  But 
the  followers  of  the  Yung-drimg-pa,  or  "  mystic  cross," 
were  stiU  powerful ;  and  in  A.D.  899  Buddhism  was 
formally  aboKshed  by  Lang  Tarma,  and  was  not  again 

*  Csoma  de  Koros,  Grammar,  p.  192. 
t  Id.  ibid.  p.  181. 
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introduced  for  more  than  seventy  years,  until,  in  A.D. 
971,  it  was  finally  restored,  and  has  since  continued  to 
be  the  dominant  religion  of  Tibet. 

The  great  spread  of  the  Fon-gyirchho^  or  Pon  religion, 
can  be  best  appreciated  by  the  traces  of  its  former 
existence  in  the  widely  distant  regions  of  Arakan  and 
Laddk.  The  people  of  Arakan  give  a  long  line  of  fifty- 
five  JPtm-na  princes*  as  their  earliest  sovereigns,  a 
dynasty  which  must  have  reigned  for  at  least  600  years. 
In  Lad^  the  great  monastery  of  Lama  Yu/rru  is  still 
called  Yung^drvmy-Gowpa^  or  the  "monastery  of  the 
mystic  cross.''  The  establishment  of  this  monastery  is 
attributed  to  Naropa,  a  Lama  firom  Brigung,  near 
Lhasa ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  name  of 
Lama  Yurru  was  derived  from  the  Lama,  because  he  had 
suppressed  the  fedth  of  the  mystic  cross  (yung-drung), 
and  had  established  the  Lamaic  doctrine  of  Buddhism. 

But  Buddhism  was  the  prevailing  religion  of  Lad^ 
firom  the  conversion  of  the  people  by  Asoka's  mission- 
aries down  to  A.D.  400,  when  Fa  Hian  visited  Lidia.  At 
that  time  he  found  Buddhism  flourishing  in  the  little 
state  of  Kia-chhe,  or  Laddk,  as  well  as  in  Kotan  and 
other  small  states  to  the  northward  of  the  Tsung  Ling, 
or  Karakoram.  The  king  of  Kie-chha  (Kha-chan,  or 
"  Snow-land)''  still  celebrated  the  great  quinquennial 
assembly  f  of  the  Srdmanas  which  had  been  established 
by  Asoka.  The  ceremony,  which  lasted  for  one  month, 
was  conducted  with  becoming  gravity,  and  closed  by  the 


*  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XIII.  p.  81, — Captain  Latter. 

t  In  the  G-jalpo's  time,  the  Lamas  assembled  annually  at  L6,  in  the 
month  of  Tdng-po  (March),  and  were  dismissed  with  presents.  They 
now  assemble  at  Hemis,  in  June.  In  this  monastery  there  are  still 
160  Lamas. 
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distribution  of  presents  amongst  the  Srdmanas.  As  Fa 
Hian  noticed  nothing  unusual  in  these  proceedings,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Buddhism  of  Lad^  was  the 
same  as  that  of  India.  The  number  of  Srdmanas  was 
more  than  1,000,  all  of  whom  were  satisfied  with  the 
study  of  the  "  Lesser  Advancement,*'  as  laid  down  in 
the  Vmaya^  or  "  Precepts  of  Discipline,*'  which  com- 
prised only  the  lowest  class  of  Sakyas  precepts.  But 
though  the  Buddhism  of  the  people  of  Lad^  was 
perfectly  orthodox  in  A.D.  400,  yet  Fa  Hian  noticed  a 
peculiarity  in  their  practice,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Indian  Buddhists.  *'  The  Sr&manas,"  he  says,  ^*  make 
use  of  revolvii^  cylinders,  the  eflBicacy  of  which  is  not  to 
be  described."*  These  were  no  doubt  the  prayer- 
cylinders  which  are  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  princes  on  their  coins,  and  which  may  still  be 
found  in  every  Lama's  hand  throughout  Lad&k. 


II.— TIBETAN  SYSTEM  OF  BUDDHISM. 

The  religion  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhists  is  contained  in 
a  voluminous  work  called  the  Kah-Oyur^  or  "Transla- 
tion of  Precepts,"  because  it  is  a  version  of  the  precepts 
of  Sakya,  made  from  the  Indian  language.  It  is  also 
frequently  called  De-noUswrn^  which  is  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit  Tripitaka,  or  the  "  Three  Reposi- 
tories," because  it  contains  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  Buddhist  doctrines :  the  Vmaffa,  the  Sutra,  and 
the  Abhidharma.  But  the  Tibetan  version  is  more 
generally  divided  into  seven  distinct  classes,  of  which 
the  last  treats  of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  Tantrikas. 
TheiSe  seven  divisions  are  the  following : — 

♦  Fo-kwe-ki,  c.  V.,  note, — "  objet  circulaire  et  toumant.*' 
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— 

Tibetan. 

SanBkrit. 

EngliBh. 

1 

Dul-va     

Vinaya     

Discipline. 

2 

Sher-chin 

Prajn^paramit^   ... 

Transcendental 
Wisdom. 

3 

Phal-chhen 

BuddhavataSangha 

Baudha  Community. 

4 

Kon-tsek ... 

Batnakuta 

Pile  of  Q^ms. 

5 

Do           

Sutranta 

Aphorisms. 

6 

Njang-D&i 

Nirvana 

Final  release  from 
Existence. 

7 

Qyut       

Tantra     

Mystical  Doctrines. 

The  three  divisions  are  as  follows  :• 


1 

2 
8 

Tibetan. 

Sanscrit. 

English. 

Dul-va      

Do           

Chhos-non-pa 

Vinaya     

Sutranta 

Abhidharma 

Discipline. 
AphorismB. 
Supreme  Law. 

In  this  division  the  Do  comprises  all  hut  the  first  two 
of  the  seven  classes.  The  doctrines  contained  in  these 
works  are  of  course  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian 
Buddhists,  but  the  names  have  been  translated  instead 
of  being  transcribed. 

Sakya  Mimi,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  is 
usually  called  Ohom-dan-dM,  or  '^he  who  has  been 
victorious/'  by  the  Lamas,  but  Shakya  Thvibba^  or  the 
"  mighty  Sakya,"  by  the  people.  The  Buddhist  Triad, 
called  in  Sanscrit  Batna  Tray dy ay  or  the  Three  Gems,  is 
styled  Eon-chhok-tun,  or  the  "  Three  Supremacies," 
by  the  Tibetans,  who  give  the  following  names  to  the 
diflSarent  members  of  the  Trinity. 

1.  Buddha  is  Sangya^Konchoky  or  the  "Supreme" 
Intelligence. 


nr  :^  *s 


Mt  ».,- 


X  fJMgfa  s  gi^iJMi  rwtfiiii     XT  'aif 


A  BodAoL  cr  uat  wm  jzk  Tmrmnw  BmyfaiVftodU 


f     .  ':         <*  k  H»1 


1.  The  ItiidBilMWi    cr  Inr 


«  •  ^    '    ■•■•■;: 


toknv  Ml ■MiMhed  die  snmi  obfertcfa 
iy«iWMit"s  Bfe,  ty  Ae  pafat  sirfRHka  cT  aH  bofiir 


Ta'€kf/m^f0^  <v  "  be  vi»  b&§  fdbi^Bed  lik 


i?My  mmgfm^  or  ^  Sdf-inicDisesMe  ;^  and  bk  odier 

of  Amanfomi  k  tian^Isx^d  br  Piyir  mi  iom^-bo^  or  ^  he 

vbo  tuiBedi  not  oat  of  the  v^t.*^ 

The  SroK^ka^  or  "  Aadh'i'r,''  is  calkd  XyaM^ia^  or 
tlK;  ^  lisUeiMer,"  and  his  Sanskrit  title  of  Srcd^a-poMma 
is  rendered  br  Gymm^m-zhmg-pa^  or  "  one  who  has  en- 
tered the  stream  "  that  leads  to  hapiMiiess. 

In  the  earliest  periods  dL  Buddhian  the  worship  of  the 
pec^le  was  ocmfined  to  the  holr  triad  of  Bmddak, 
JJharma^  and  Saugha.  Much  jaoos  rererence  was 
fthown  to  the  relics  of  fcHmer  Bnddhas,  as  well  as  to 

*  Tl«  HbetoD  names  of  the  Triad  are  thus  spelt : — 1.  Sn^v-rOfv- 
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those  of  Sakya  himself,  and  his  principal  disciples. 
Even  so  late  as  A.D.  400,  we  find  Ea  Hian  recording  the 
devotions  paid  to  the  relics  of  Ananda,  Sariputra,  and 
Mogaldna.  But  previous  to  this  time  I  know  of  no 
mention  of  the  great  Dhy&ni  Bodhisatwa,  JPadma  Fd/ni, 
who  is  the  regent  or  present  lord  of  this  world,  nor 
of  the  equally  celebrated  Bodhisatwas  Manju  Sri  and 
Avalokitestoara.  These  two  are  first  noticed  by  Ea 
Hian  ;*  but  he  is  quite  silent  regarding  Fadma  Fdni^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  system  of  Dhy&ni  Budhas 
and  Bodhte*™,  which  »e.  I  presume.  L  invention 
of  a  much  later  date. 

In  Laddk  at  the  present  day,  though  the  people  still 
reverence  Shakya  Thubba,  or  the  great  Buddha  (Sangya 
Konchhog),  yet  their  worship  is  equally  given  to  JPadma 
Pdnif  Jdmya^  and  Chcmrazik  (or  Fadma  P&ni,  Manju 
Sri,  and  Avalokiteswara),  and  though  they  still  confirm 
an  oath  by  appealing  to  the  Kon-chhog-Stmi^  or  "  Three 
Supremacies,"  of  the  Buddhist  triad,  yet,  when  they 
undertake  any  enterprise,  or  begin  a  journey,  their 
prayers  for  success  are  almost  invariably  addressed  to 
Fadma  Pdni. 

The  system  of  Dhy&ni  Buddhas  and  Bodhisatwas, 
which  has  long  been  known  throughout  Tibet,  was  first 
made  known  to  the  European  world  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  t 
The  self-existent  Adi  Buddha,  by  five  spontaneous  acts 
of  divine  wisdom  (Jnydn),  and  by  five  exertions  of 
mental  reflection  (dhydn)^  created  the  Fancha-Dhy&ni 
Buddha,  or  '^  Eive  Celestial  Buddhas,"  whose  names  are 
as  follows : — 

•  Fo-kwe-ki,  c.  VII.  t  Hodgson's  Buddhism,  p.  40. 
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— 

Sanacrit. 

Hbetaiu 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

Yairochana 

Akshobja       

Batna  Sambhava       

Amitabha       

Amogha  Siddha         

Nam-par-snang-dsat. 

•••                  •■•                  •••                  ••• 

•«•                  •••                  •••                  ••• 

Hod-pag-med. 
Tung-shak. 

Each  of  these  Buddhas  again,  by  the  mere  exertion 
of  his  inherent  jnydn  and  dhydn,  is  said  to  have  created 
a  Bodhisatwa.  The  invention  of  the  JPcmcha  Dhydni 
Buddha  Sdktia,  or  female  energies,  which  are  known 
both  in  Nepal  and  in  Tibet,  must  therefore  belong  to  a 
later  period. 

The  Buddha  S&ktis  are  the  following : — 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

Sftnaorit. 

Hbetan. 

Yajra  Dateswaii 

Lochand 

Mamukbi 

Pandard 

jLa*a    . .  •         •  •  • 

•••                     •••                      •■•                     •■• 

Nang-Salma. 

•••                 •••                 •••                 ••• 

Ko8-kar-chen. 
Grolma. 

The  five  Dhyani  Bodhisalwas  ;ire  the  following : — 

— 

Sanflcrit. 

Tibetan. 

Engliflh. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Simanta  Bhadra . . . 

Vajra-Pani 

Batna-Pdni 

Padma-Pdni 

Viswa-Pdni 

Kuntu-Zang-po  ... 
Lag-narDorje 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

Chakna-Padma*  . . . 

•  •  •                  •  •  « 

Supreme  Happiness. 

Sceptre-bearer. 

Jewel-bearer. 

Lotul-bearer. 

W  orld-bearer. 

The  JOokeswaras  {Jigten-Bcmgchuki)  are  also  acknow- 


•  Fliyag-nchDorje,  pronounced  Chakna-Ihfje. 

t  hJig-rTetirdBang-Fhyug,  "  the  Lord  of  the  World." 
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ledged  in  Tibetan  Buddhism.  All  these  are  celestial 
beings,  the  spontaneous  emanations  from  the  Divinity, 
who  have  never  been  subject  to  the  pains  of  transmigra- 
tion. Inferior  to  them  are  the  created  or  mortal  beings, 
who  are  divided  into  six  classes,  named  DrobaSikdruk, 
the  "  six  advancers  or  progressors,"  because  their  souls 
progress  by  transmigration  from  one  state  to  a  better 
state,  until  they  finally  attain  absorption  into  the  divine 
essence ;  after  which  they  are  no  longer  subject  to  trans- 
migration.   These  six  classes  are — 

1.  Lhd,  "  Gods/'  equivaleiit  to  the  Hindu  Sura  and  Deva. 

2.  Lhd-ma-yiny  or  XAi-mi», ''  Demi-gods  or  Titans/'  equivalent  to  the 

Hindu  Asura  and  Daitya. 

3.  Jfi,  "  Man  /'  the  Sanskrit  Manwhya, 

4.  Dudro,  "  Brutes  /'  in  Sanscrit  Tvryyakay  "  crookedly/'  because 

they  walk  a  little  out  of  the  right  path. 
6.  Tidoh^  "  Goblins/'  in  Sanscrit |?rtfte. 
6.  My  alba, ''  the  damned  /'  in  Sanscrit  Naraha,^ 

It  is  one  of  the  most  essential  dogmas  of  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration  that  the  disembodied  soul  is  incapable 
of  receivii^  either  reward  or  punishment.  Hence  the 
belief  in  other  grades  of  mortal  beings,  both  superior 
and  inferior  to  man.  The  good  man,  after  death,  is 
supposed  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Lhamaym^  or 
demi-god,  while  the  bad  man  is  degraded  to  the  state  of 
a  Dudro^  or  brute.  These  different  orders  of  beings  were 
not  the  invention  of  the  Buddhists,  for  they  existed  long 
before  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  and  were  the  offspring  of 
man's  yearning  for  a  future  and  better  state.  Like  as  in 
India,  where  the  Brahmans  have  declared  all  the  andeht 

*  The  hells  are  divided  into  eight  cold  and  sixteen  hot  hells,  which 
are  favourite  subjects  of  representation  with  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
painters.  The  punishments  are  not  everlasting  ;  finite  sin  is  expiated  by 
finite  punishment ;  and  when  the  expiation  is  completed,  the  person  is 
bom  again.     See  also  Era  Orazio,  Nouv.  Jour.  As.  tom.  XIY.  p.  410. 
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village  Thahura  and  Debia  to  be  only  so  many  different 
forms  of  Mahadeo  and  Parbati,  so  in  Tibet  the  Lamas 
have  craftily  grafted  into  their  system  all  the  ancient 
gods  and  spirits  of  the  former  inhabitants.  Hence, 
though  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
country,  yet  the  poorer  people  still  make  their  offerings 
to  their  old  divinities,  the  gods  of  the  hills,  the  woods, 
and  the  dales.  Some  of  these  divinities  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Bihi-Lhd       Mountain  Gk)d8,  or  Oreades. 

2.  Ghhuhi-Lhi Baver  Gods,  or  Naiades. 

3.  Shinggi-Lhi Tree  GUmIs,  or  Dryades. 

4.  Zhi-Lhi*       Family  GK)d8,  or  Lares. 

5.  Zbing-Lh^     Field  Gods,  or  Leimoniades. 

6.  Ehjim-Lhi House  Gods,  or  Penates. 

In  after-times  the  mystical  system  of  the  Tantrists 
was  engrafted  on  the  Buddhism  of  Nep41  and  Tibet ;  and 
the  pictures  of  the  prevailing  red  and  yellow  sects  are 
filled  with  representations  of  the  three-eyed  destroying 
Vargchuk  (Iswara),  and  of  his  blood-drinking  spouse 
Chomg^Swm/ma  (the  three-eyed  goddess  Trilochana). 
These  doctrines  were  named  Ncmg-pa^  the  esoteric  or 
orthodox,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Phyipa,  exoteric  or 
heterodox.  With  them,  I  beUeve,  originated  the  filthy 
system  of  Buddha  Saktis,  or  female  energies  of  the 
Pancha  Dhyani  Buddhas,  in  which  the  yon%  or  female 
symbol,  plays  a  prominent  part. 

•  gZhiS'LM,  Lha  is  the  generic  name  of  God ;  hence,  Buddha  is 
called  Lha-yi-LMj  the  "  Gt)d  of  Gt)ds."  The  similarity  of  this  name  to 
the  Eoman  LaVy  and  to  the  old  Arabic  Ilah,  Gt)d,  is  very  striking.  I 
may  notice  here,  that  the  usual  translation  of  the  Musalman  Kalimeh, 

JJl  5H  dH  21  -£«  Ilah  ila  Allah, "  there  is  no  God  but  God,"  is  a  manifest 
truism.     The  true  translation  is,  "  there  is  no  God  but  Allah. ''^ 
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III.— DIFFEEENT  SECTS— LAMAS. 

During  the  palmy  days  of  Indian  Buddhism,  the  faith 
of  the  Tibetans  most  probably  partook  of  aU  the  diflFerent 
fluctuations  of  belief  that  prevailed  in  India.  The  most 
ancient  religious  sect  that  is  now  known  is  the  Nyimapaj 
all  of  whom  wear  red  dresses.  Most  of  the  Lamas  in 
Lad^  and  Ngari  are  of  this  sect.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  TIrgyan  Rin^poche  (the  gem  of  Urgyan,  or 
Fadma  Sambhava)  was  invited  into  Tibet  by  Khrisrong 
De-tsan.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  the 
Dhy&ni  Buddha  Amitabha  {Sod-pag-med).  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect,  who  differ  from  the  Nyimapaa 
chiefly  in  their  worship  of  this  incarnation.  In  the 
eleventh  century  Tibet  was  visited  by  Chovo-Atiaha^  a 
Bengali  Pundit,  who  infused  new  vigour  amongst  the 
votaries  of  Buddhism.  His  pupil  Bromaton  founded  the 
Bareng  monastery,  and  originated  the  Kdhdcmi^pa''^  sect, 
or  those  who  are  content  with  the  observance  of  the 
"  precepts  **  {kah)j  without  caring  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  higher  branches  of  transcendental  wisdom.  The 
followers  of  these  three  sects  all  wear  red  dresses. 
Another  sect,  the  SdkyapaSy  also  wear  red ;  but  I  know 
nothing  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  appeared  the 
great  Lama  Taong  khapa.  Some  say  that  he  was  an 
incarnation  of  Amitdbha  (Sod-pag-med),  and  others  of 
Manju  Sri  (Jdmya).  He  was  bom  in  1355,  and  died  in 
1419.  He  built  the  temple  of  Odhlddn,  and  was  the 
first  great  abbot  (khdnpo),  who  occupied  the  (Mhlddn 

•  hKah^Danu-pa,  "  followers  of  the  precepts." — Csoma,  Grammar, 
p.  197. 
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ohaiTi  which  has  been  filled  by  a  succession  of  abbots 
down  to  the  present  day. 
The  earlier  abbots  or  patriarchs  were  the  following  :* — 


1. 

Ttong-kha-pa 

bom  1366  A.D. 

founded  fbihldin  1407 

2. 

Danna  Rinchhen ... 

bom  1417 

8. 

Gt>Iok  Paldan 

„     1429 

4. 
7. 

ZhaluLekpa 
LogroB  OhhoB 
Bato  Chhosgyan  . . . 
LogrosTanpa 
Mon  Lampal 

„     1436 
„     1448 
„     1461 
„     1471 
„     1478 

ProviouB  to  the  establishment  of  the  Qdhl-ddn  chair 
by  IVongkhapa,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  no 
grt^t  patriarchs,  or  head  abbots,  of  the  Lamaic  priest- 
\\ooAi  but  the  principle  being  once  established,  the 
nttainment  of  this  rank  became  an  object  of  ambition, 
and  the  great  abbots  of  Qdhldd/n  were  soon  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  piety,  greater  learning,  and  more  active  zeal 
of  the  abbots  of  Taahi^Lhtmpo.^  But  the  fame  of  Tsong- 
khapa  was  confirmed.  He  had  established  the  annual 
feast  of  "  intense  supplication,'*  which  is  still  observed, 
and  had  originated  the  great  sect  of  Qelukpa  (the  vir- 
tuous), which  are  distinguished  from  the  older  sects 
by  a  yellow  dress.  This  sect  is  now  the  most  numerous 
in  Tibet,  and  both  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa  and  the 
Ta^hi  Lama  of  Tashi-Lhunpo  belong  to  it.  Tsongkhapa's 
memory  is  still  venerated  throughout  Tibet.  Pictures 
of  him  are  hung  up  in  all  the  temples,  and  the  holy 
impressions  of  his  hands  and  feet  are  said  to  be  preserved 


*  Csoma's  Chronology.     Grammar,  p.  181. 

t  hKra-shis'Lhun-po,  the  "  mass  of  glory."  It  is  pronounced  Tashi, 
and  is  a  very  common  man's  name.  Lhun-po  is  the  English  word 
"  lump;'*  and  the  Q-reek  O-Xv/i^o-c. 
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in  butter*  in  the  western  cliamber  of  the  Fot&la  mo- 
nastery. 

Qedun  Ttib-pa  ("  the  perfect  Lama  "),  the  foimder  of 
Tashi-Lhunpo,  was  bom  in  A.D.  1339.  He  built  the 
temple  in  1445,  and  died  in  1474.  Before  his  death  he 
had  supplanted  the  abbots  of  Odhlddn  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  and  his  successors  have  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation which  he  established:  for  previous  to  his  time 
the  great  abbots  of  Gdhld^  had  been  elected  by  the 
choice  of  the  Lamas ;  but  the  bold  and  original  mind  of 
Qedun  Tub-pa  devised  the  present  system  of  a  perpetual 
incarnation.  He  himself  was  said  to  be  an  incarnation 
of  the  celestial  Bodhisatwa  Fadma  F^;  and  at  his 
death  he  relinquished  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood, 
that  he  might  be  bom  again  and  again,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  He  died  in  1473,  and  in  1474  his  successor 
Qedun  Qya-tsho  (the  Ocean  of  Lamas)  was  discovered  as 
an  infant  by  the  possession  of  certain  divine  marks. 
The  fifth  in  succession,  Navang  Lozang  Ch/atsho,  founded 
the  hierarchy  of  Dalai  Lamas  at  Lhasa,  in  1640,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Tibet.  Li  1643 
he  rebmlt  the  Fot&la  monastery,  and  in  1650,  after 
repeated  solicitations,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  The  inscription  of  the  Emperor  Khang-hi,  en- 
graved on  stone,  calls  the  grand  Lama  of  Lhasa,  who 
had  been  reigning  in  1642  (that  is,  Navang-Lozang),  the 
fifth  Dalai  Lama.  But  he  was  in  fact  the  first  Dalai 
Lama,  although  he  was  the  fifth  Tashi  Lama  who  had 

*  Nouv.  Joum.  As.  1830,  p.  169.  Father  Hjacinthe.  The  prints  of 
the  Grand  Lama's  hands  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  people. — Turner^ 
459.  Several  of  mj  pictures  have  these  prints  on  the  back.  I  have 
also  a  sanady  or  grant,  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  which  bore  on  the  back 
the  print  of  his  royal  hand. 
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occupied  the  choir  of  Tashi  Lhunpo.  Since  his  time 
there  have  been  two  great  Lamas,  the  one  called  the 
Dalai  Lama,  occupying  the  chair  at  Lhasa,  and  the 
other  called  the  Tashi  Lama,  filling  the  chair  at  Tashi 
Lhunpo.  Precedence  is  given  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  both 
in  writing  and  in  conversation;  but  their  influence  is 
pretty  equally  divided.  Both  chairs  are  filled  by  a  sue- 
cession  of  supposed  incarnations,  and  generaUy  the  elder 
of  the  two  is  the  most  influential.  The  succession  from 
Gedun  Ttibpa  down  to  the  present  day  is  the  following : 


— 

Written  Names. 

Spoken  Names. 

Date. 
A.D. 

1 

d6e-hl>tm-0rab-pft  .. 

Gedun-Tabba    . . 

1889 

Born.  Founded  Taahi 
Lhunpo  1445. 

2 

dOe-liDan-iGya-mTBlio 

Gedon-Oyatsho 

1474 

8 

bSod-nams-rOya-mTBho 

Sonam-Gyatsho 

1541 

VifritAd  Alton  Kh&n. 

4 

Ton-tan-rOya-mlUio 

Yontan-Gyatsho 

1587 

6 

Nag-dVaog-bLo-bZang 

Navanq  Lozano 

1615 

Established  himself  as 
Dalai  Lama;  1640 
conqnered  Tibet ;  and 
visited  the  Emperor 
of  China  1650. 

6 

l^n-chhen-Tshangs-dByangs 

Rinchhen  Tshang  Chang 

1690 

? 

7 

bLo-bZang-RkaMDaii 

Lozang-Kaldan  . . 

1725 

? 

8 

bLo-bZang-hJam-dPal 

Lozang- Jampal 

1760 

A  minor  in  1774. 

9 

Lung-iTogs-rGya-mTsho 

Luntok  Gyatsho 

1790 

! 

10 

Tshol-khrimH-rGya-mTBho  . . 

Tshul-thim  Gyatsho     . . 

1817 

? 

11 

dOe-dMu-reGya-mTsho 

Gemure  Gyatsho 

1835 

Nine  years  in  1844. 

But  besides  these  two  great  Lamas  of  the  yellow  sect  of 
Gelukpa,  there  is  a  third  great  Lama  in  Bhutan,  called 
the  Dharma  Raja^  who  is  the  head  of  the  Dukpa  sect, 
all  of  whom  wear  red  dresses.  Dharma  Baja  is  his  usual 
title  amongst  the  people  of  Bhutdn,  but  amongst  the 
Tibetans  he  is  generally  called  Jigten  Gonpo*  (Lord  of 
the  World).  The  Dalai  Lama  is  called  Oyalba  Sinpochhe, 

•  See  Plate  XXII. 
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the  "  Gem  of  Majesty/*  and  the  Tashi  Lama  is  called 
Panchen  Rmpochhej  the  "  Gtem  of  Learning/* 

All  who  have  taken  the  vows  of  celibacy  are  called  by 
the  collective  name  of  Q^dun,  the  clergy.  A  monk  is 
styled  Lama,  and  a  nun  Ani.  But  the  followers  of  the 
Gtelukpa  sect  are  divided  into  several  classes.  The  lowest 
grade  is  the  OetshuU  or  neophyte,  and  the  Gitshulmay^ 
or  novice.  The  professed  monk  is  called  Oehngj  and 
the  professed  nun  Oelongma. 

The  principal  sects  in  Tibet  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  there  are  some  others  deserving  of  notice. 
Of  these  the  principal  is  the  Karmcupa^^  or  "  believers  in 
the  efficacy  of  works."  They  are  the  same  as  the  Kdrni" 
mikaa  of  Nep41.  The  Kahgyudpas  are  "  believers  in  the 
succession  of  precepts.**  They  are  satisfied  with  the 
observance  of  the  Do  (sutras  or  aphorisms),  and  care  not 
for  the  attainment  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Sher^ 
chin  (Frajndparamitd),  or  "  transcendental  wisdom.** 
The  Brikhtmgpa  sect  derives  its  name  from  the  district 
of  Brikhung.  I  know  nothing  of  their  tenets.  All  the 
above  sects  were  ofiishoots  of  the  Gtelukhpa,  and  accord- 
ingly they  wear  yellow  dresses.  The  Dukpa  sect  wear 
a  red  dress.  They  are  numerous  in  Bhutan,  and  are 
found  all  over  Tibet.  I  know  nothing  of  their  peculiar 
tenets;  but  from  the  name  of  the  sect,  Ddd-Dukpa^ 
which  means  "  faith  in  the  thunderer,**  I  should  suppose 
that  they  pay  especial  reverence  to  the  holy  Dorje 
{Vajra^  or  thimderbolt)  which  descended  through  the 
air,  and  fell  at  Sera  in  Tibet.  A  picture  which  I  possess 
of  the  great  Lama  Skyobba  Jigten  Oanpo,  of  the  red 
sect,  represents  him  with  the  Dorje  in  his  right  hand. 

*  See  Plate  XXIY.  t  Karma^,  naturalized  from  Sanscrit. 
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It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  the  sect 
was  derived  as  I  have  supposed. 

IV.— DEESS— EITTALIC  INSTEUMENTS. 

Most  of  the  Lamas  in  Laddk  wear  a  red  coat  with 
sleeves  and  long  skirts  secured  by  a  red  girdle.  All 
wear  red  boots.  Most  of  them  are  bareheaded,  but  the 
higher  Lamas  wear  semicircular  red  caps.  One  great 
Lama,  the  abbot  of  Lama  Yurru,  wears  a  peculiar  hat, 
formed  of  bands  that  diminish  in  width  by  steps  towards 
the  top.*  Most  Lamas  have  their  heads  shaved,  or  the 
hair  cropped  short ;  but  the  abbot's  hair  was  imcut.  The 
pictures  of  the  grand  Lamas,  both  yellow  and  red,  repre- 
sent them  without  hair.  This  agrees  with  the  practice 
of  the  Indian  Buddhists,  who  were  obliged  to  shave 
their  heads.  The  Dharma  Eaja,  or  great  Lama  of  the 
red  sect,  wears  a  semicircular  red  cap  similar  to  those  of 
the  Lad^ki  Lamas,  f  His  right  arm  is  bare,  but  the  rest 
of  his  person  is  clothed  in  ample  red  garments,  suitable 
to  a  cold  climate.  The  Sanghaii,  or  kilt,  and  the  uttara- 
sanghatiy  or  cloak,  of  the  Indian  Buddhists,  are  formed 
into  a  coat  with  sleeves  and  skirt,  and  over  this  is  worn 
a  robe  or  blanket.  In  all  the  pictures  the  antara-vdsaka, 
or  "  inner  vest,'*  is  represented  beneath  the  other  dress. 
This  is  no  doubt  shown  purposely,  to  prove  that  the  great 
Lamas,  according  to  the  command  of  Sakya,  never  lay 
aside  their  inner  vests. 

The  Dalai  and  Tashi  Lamas  wear  the  same  description 
of  dress,  but  of  a  yellow  colour.  But  all  of  them  have 
transgressed  the  holy  precept  not  to  wear  any  ornamented 

•  See  Plates  XXIII.  and  XXIV. 
t  See  Plates  XXII.  and  XXIII. 
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clothes,  for  they  have  yellow  and  red  brocades,  spangled 
with  flowers  of  gold.  The  Dalai  and  Tashi  Lamas  wear 
peculiar  conical  caps  with  long  lappets. 

The  ritualic  instruments  are  three :  the  beU,  the  scep- 
tre (or  thunderbolt),  and  the  prayer-cyUnder. 

The  beU,  drilbu,*  is  used  during  the  performance  of 
daily  service,  but  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  ascertain. 
It  is  represented  in  the  left  hand  of  the  great  Lama 
Skyobba  Jigten,  of  the  red  sect,  and  it  is  placed  on  the 
throne  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Dalai  Lama  Navang 
Lozang.  The  beU  represented  in  the  accompanying 
plate  is  formed  of  a  very  white  brittle-looking  metal. 
On  the  upper  part  are  the  syllables  tcmy  man^  Ian,  ban^ 
mcm^  tmrn^  pan,  bDri/n  ;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  intended 
to  represent  eight  notes  of  the  beU.  Inside,  in  three 
places,  are  the  monosyllabic  interjections  auml  ah! 
JSum  I  The  outside  is  chiefly  ornamented  with  represen- 
tations of  the  dorji,  or  sceptre. 

The  sceptre,  dorji,  is  the  vajra  of  the  Indians.  This 
holy  instrument  is  said  to  have  flown  away  from  India, 
and  to  have  alighted  at  Sera,  in  Tibet.  That  it  was 
looked  upon  in  India,  from  a  very  early  time,  as  an 
object  of  reverence,  or  as  an  emblem  of  power,  is  proved 
by  its  being  placed  in  the  right  hand  of  a  raja  in  the 
S4nchi  bas-reliefs,  f  which  date  as  high  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  also  sculptured  on  the  rock 
at  TJdegiri,  where  it  is  represented  in  one  of  the  hands 
of  Durga,  who  is  slaying  the  Bhains&sur.  This  sculpture 
is  as  old  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 

In  Tibetan  it  is  called  sera-ptm-dzey  and  the  annual 
festival  which  has  been  established  in  its  honour  is  one 

•  DHUhu,  a  "  little  bell."    See  Plate  XXV. 
t  Eastern  gateway,  right  pillar. 
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of  the  principal  religious  ceremonies.  The  Lamas  carry 
the  sceptre  in  procession  firom  Sera  to  Fot41a,  where  they 
present  it  before  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  makes  a  saluta- 
tion to  it.  They  next  take  it  to  the  Chinese  officials^ 
and  then  to  the  K&hlonS|  or  ministers,  all  of  whom 
make  suitable  presents  of  money;  after  which  it  is 
carried  back  to  Sera  with  the  same  solemnity. 

The  accompanying  plate*  represents  one  of  these 
instruments,  in  my  own  possession,  of  full  size,  together 
with  sketches  of  the  old  Indian  vajras,  from  the  sculp- 
tures at  Sdnchi  and  Udigiri. 

The  prayer-cylinder,  or  fiMni^hhoa-khor  (the  precious 
religious  wheel),  is  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  and  does 
great  credit  to  the  genius  of  the  Tibetans.  The  body  of 
the  instrument  is  a  metal  cylinder,  about  three  inches  in 
height,  and  firom  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  axis  is  prolonged  below  to  form  a  handle.  The 
cylinder  is  filled  with  rolls  of  printed  prayers  and  charms, 
which  revolve  as  the  instrument  is  turned  round.  Every 
Lama  carries  a  chhos-khor,  which  he  keeps  perpetually 
turning  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  hand,  assisted  by  a 
cubical  piecje  of  iron  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  outside.  As 
every  revolution  of  a  prayer  is  equivalent  to  its  recita- 
tion, the  chhos-khor  is  a  very  ingenious  instrument  for 
multiplying  the  number  of  a  man's  prayers. 

In  the  accompanying  platet  I  have  represented  two  of 
these  instruments,  of  half-size.  One  of  them  has  the 
sacred  sentence,  the  holy  aadakshara  mantra^  or  "  six- 
syllabled  charm,"  Avm!  Mani-padme,  html  engraved 
once  on  the  outside;  the  other  has  the  same  sentence 
twice  repeated,  in  raised  letters  of  silver. 

•  See  Plate  XXVI.    The  name  is  written  rDchrje. 
t  See  Plate  XXVII. 
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The  earliest  mention  of  the  prayer-cylinder  is  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Fa  Hian,*  in  A.D.  400,  who  saw  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Srdmanas  of  SJe-chha  (Laddk).  £Ia- 
proth  states  that  this  instrument  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  Indian  books ;  and  I  can  vouch  that  I  have  never 
seen  it  represented  on  any  piece  of  Indian  sculpture.  It 
was,  however,  in  very  early  use  in  North-western  India, 
where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Indo-Scythian  princes 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  On  the  gold 
coins  of  Hoerki,  or  Hushka,  the  Indo-Scythian  prince  is 
generally  represented  holding  the  prayer-cylinder  in  his 
right  hand.t  The  same  object  is  no  doubt  represented 
on  the  large  medallion  in  the  accompanying  plate ;  but 
the  figure  holding  it  is  most  probably  the  chief  patriarch 
of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

These  instruments  are  found  of  all  sizes  and  in  all 
positions.  *  Cylinders,  about  one  foot  in  height,  are  placed 
in  rows  around  the  temples,  and  are  turned  by  the  vota- 
ries before  entering.  Larger  cylinders  are  found  near 
villages,  turned  by  water,  which  keeps  them  perpetually 
revolving  day  and  night.  The  device  is  so  ingenious  as 
to  induce  a  hope  that  it  may  be  adopted  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  where  the  time  now  spent  in  telling 
beads  and  reciting  pater-nosters  and  ave-marias  might 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  worldly  matters,  while 
the  beads  were  told,  and  the  prayers  were  repeated  by  ' 
machinery.  An  ingenious  mechanist  might  form  small 
prayer-boxes,  which  could  be  wound  up  to  produce  a 
certain  number  of  revolutions  of  an  inclosed  pater-noster 
or  ave-maria ;  and  thus  any  number  might  be  got  through 
during  the  night.    Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  Eoman 

•  Fo-kwe-ki,  c.  V.  t  See  Hate  XXVII. 
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Catholic  watches  might  not  be  invented  for  the  perpetual 
revolution  of  pater-nosters. 


v.— EELIGIOUS  BUILDINGS— IMAGES. 

The  principal  rdigious  edifices  are  the  following : — 

1.  Chnpa,  or  "monastery."  This  word  signifies  a 
solitary  place ;  because  monasteries  were  originally  bmlt, 
according  to  the  directions  of  Sakya  Muni,  far  from  the 
bustle  and  disturbing  influences  of  cities.  The  monas- 
teries have  akeady  been  described.  Convents  are  only 
separate  monasteries  walled  off  firom  the  rest  of  the 
buildings.  Both  are  called  chhaa-nS;  but  the  common 
term  is  gonpa. 

2.  Lhdkha/ngj  "  God's  house  or  temple."  All  the 
temples  that  I  have  seen  consist  of  single  rooms,  square 
and  unadorned  outside,  and  filled  with  images  and 
pictures  inside.  The  images  are  generally  about  half 
life-size,  made  of  unbumt  clay  and  painted.  In  the 
larger  temples  the  images  are  of  metal  and  of  colossal 
size.  A  temple  is  also  called  Tsang-khangy  or  "holy 
house." 

3.  Ldbrcmgy  a  "  lama's  house."  Where  no  monasteries 
exist,  the  lamas  live  in  separate  houses.  I  mention  this 
because  Alexander  Grerard  supposed  that  the  Lhd-khcmg 
(God's  house)  was  the  same  as  the  hlA-hrmtg  (lama's 
residence). 

4.  Chhod-Ten^*  in  Sanscrit  Chaitt/a,  an  "  offering- 
receptacle."  This  is  properly  a  dedicatory  building  or 
pyramid  erected  in  honour  of  Shakya  Thubba,  or  of 
some  one  of  the  holy  Buddhas  or  Bodhisatwas.    It  is 

*  mChhod^Ten^  sometimes  pronoimced  Chkorten, 
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sometimes  called  Chhos-ten,  or  the  "holy  receptacle," 
but  the  proper  name  is  Chhod-rten,  the  "  offering- 
repository,"  because  offerings  are  made  to  the  shrine. 
The  figure  in  the  accompanying  plate*  is  taken  from  a 
wooden  model  in  my  own  possession.  The  basement, 
which  is  square,  is  surmounted  by  four  steps,  on  which 
stands  the  dome  or  principal  part  of  the  edifice.  Origi- 
nally this  was  a  plain  hemisphere,  but  the  form  was  gra- 
dually altered  until  it  assumed  its  present  shape  of  an 
inverted  and  truncated  cone.  The  dome  is  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  pinnacle,  crowned  by  the  holy  emblem  of 
ChhoS'Konchok  (or  Dha/rma).  This  symbol  is  a  mono- 
gram formed  of  thid  four  radical  letters  (in  old  Pali) 
which  represent  the  four  elements;  and  the  whole  is 
typical  both  of  the  material  frame  of  man,  and  of  the 
material  universe.!  The  radical  letters  are  ya,  air ;  ra^ 
fire ;  t7a,  water ;  Za,  earth ;  to  which  is  added  the  letter 
8  for  Mount  Sumeru.  The  pair  of  eyes  delineated  on 
the  basement  show  that  this  Chhod-Ten  was  dedicated 
to  the  supreme  Buddha,  Scmgya^Konchoh^  the  "  eye  of 
the  universe." 

5.  Dung-Tea^  a  "bone-holder,"  or  relic-repository. 
This  is  the  genuine  Stv/pa^  or  tope  of  India,  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  a  relic.  It  is  a  funeral  building  or 
pyramid,  erected  either  over  the  corpse  of  a  lama,  or 
over  the  ashes  of  a  king  or  person  of  consequence.  It 
is  similar  in  shape  to  the  Chhod-Ten.  The  deposits 
usually  placed  in  these  mausolea  have  already  been 
described. 

•  See  Plate  XXVUl. 

t  According  to  the  Chinefle,  as  quoted  by  BemuBat  (Fo-kwe-ki, 
c.  XIII.  note  6),  the  whole  pjramid  represented  the  '*  five  elements ;" 
but  they  are  wrong,  for  it  is  only  the  pinnacle  which  is  an  emblem  of 
Dharma^  or  the  material  elements.    See  my  work  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes. 
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Ma/n%^  a  dyke  or  pile  of  stones.  The  Mani  is  a  stone 
dyke  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  in  breadth.  The  length  varies  from  ten  and 
twenty  feet  to  nearly  half  a  mile.  A  mani  which  I 
measured  near  Bazgo  was  823  paces,  or  nearly  half  a 
mile,  in  length.  A  second  mani  near  L6  was  somewhat 
longer,  or  880  paces,  or  2,200  feet.  Moorcroft  states  its 
length  at  1,000  paces,  but  these  were  most  probably  the 
paces  of  a  native,  of  little  more  than  two  feet  each. 
The  surfieu^  of  the  mani  is  always  covered  with  inscribed 
slabs.  The  most  usual  inscription  is  the  holy  six- 
syllabled  mantra,  Aum  1  mani-pouime,  hun  I  But  other 
formula)  also  occur ;  such  as  Aum  1  Vajra  Fdni^  hun  ! 
Aum  I  Vagiswariy  hun  1  &c.  These  are  generally  in- 
scribed in  Tibetan  characters,  but  sometimes  also  in 
medisaval  Devanagari  letters,  called  Lantsha.  These 
slabs  are  votive  offerings  from  all  classes  of  people  for 
the  attainment  of  some  particular  objects.  Does  a 
childless  man  wish  for  a  son,  or  a  merchant  about  to 
travel  hope  for  a  safe  return ;  does  a  husbandman  look 
for  a  good  harvest,  or  a  shepherd  for  the  safety  of  his 
flocks  during  the  severity  of  winter,  each  goes  to  a 
lama  and  purchases  slate,  which  he  deposits  carefully  on 
the  village  mani^  and  returns  to  his  home  in  fuU  confi- 
dence that  his  prayer  will  be  heard. 

Tshd-khang^  an  "image-room."  Tahd  is  the  little 
medallion  figure  of  a  lama,  which  is  made  of  a  portion 
of  his  ashes  mixed  with  clay.  In  every  Lhdkhang^  or 
temple,  there  is  a  small  room  or  cupboard  set  apart  for 
the  reception  of  these  medallions.  In  a  temple  at  Nako 
I  saw  about  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  them.  A  very 
perfect  specimen  in  my  possession  is  one  inch  and  three- 

*  Mchtiif  a  word  naturalized  from  Sanscrit. 
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eighths  in  diameter.  The  lama  is  represented  seated  on 
the  ground,  with  his  left  hand  in  his  lap  and  his  right 
hand  raised  in  the  attitude  of  teaching.  The  figure  is 
gilt.  On  the  hack  of  the  medallion  is  stamped  the 
word  Tshd^  "  medallion."  The  grand  lamas  are  repre- 
sented hy  more  precious  images  of  life-size.  Two  statues 
of  the  Tashi  Lama,  which  Turner  saw,  were  respectively 
of  gold  and  of  solid  silver  gilt. 

The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the  images 
and  paintings  of  the  principal  Buddhas  and  Bodhisatwas 
who  are  worshipped  by  the  Tibetan  Buddhists. 

Shakya^Thtibba^  or  Buddha,  is  always  represented 
seated.  His  right  hand  usually  rests  on  his  right  knee, 
and  his  left  hand  in  his  lap,  holding  his  alms-dish.  In 
one  picture,  however,  he  is  represented  holding  his  alms- 
dish  in  both  hands.  His  body  is  always  coloured  yellow, 
usually  gilt,  and  his  hair  is  short,  curly,  and  blue.  At 
the  large  village  of  Sh6,  near  L6,  there  is  a  colossal 
copper-gilt  statue  of  Shakya  Thubba  of  the  following 
dimensions. 

Height  of  image,  seated 
Breadth  across  the  shoulders  . 
Breadth  from  knee  to  knee 
Length  of  ear 
Diameter  of  alms-dish  ... 
Circumference  of  throne 

This  image  was  erected  by  the  Gyalpo  Deldan  Nam- 
gyal,  about  A.D.  1680. 

ChhoS'Konchok,  or  Bharma,  is  represented  seated. 
She  has  four  arms,  two  raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
the  third  holding  a  necklace  or  garland,  and  the  fourth 
a  lotus.    Her  colour  is  white. 

Oddum^Konchoky  or  Sangha,  is  represented  seated; 
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the  right  hand  resting  on  the  right  knee,  and  the  left 
hand  holding  a  lotus. 

Cha/m^a^  the  future  Buddha  Maitreya,  is  represented 
seated  with  both  hands  raised,  the  fingers  forming  the 
Fad-kor,  or  lotus-shape.  His  body  is  yellow,  and  his 
hair  short,  curly,  and  blue. 

Jdmya^  or  Manju-Sri,  is  also  represented  seated,  with 
his  right  hand  raised  and  holding  a  flaming  sword,  and 
his  left  hand  carrying  a  lotus.  His  body  is  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

Chtmrazeh^  or  Avalokiteswara,  is  represented  standing. 
His  right  hand  rests  by  his  side,  and  his  left  holds  a 
lotus.    His  body  is  white. 

Lagna-DorjSy  or  Vajrap^,  is  represented  standing ; 
his  left  hand  empty,  and  his  right  hand  carrying  a  lotus. 
His  body  is  yellow. 

Thunahaky  or  Amogha  Siddha,  is  represented  seated, 
with  his  left  hand  in  his  lap,  and  his  right  hand  raised 
in  the  attitude  of  teaching.    His  body  is  green. 

Grolma^  or  TArd,  the  Sdkti  or  female  energy  of 
Amogha  Siddha,  is  also  green.  She  is  represented 
seated,  her  right  hand  resting  on  her  knee,  and  her  left 
hand  holding  a  lotus. 

The  Tdntrika,  Vargchuk^  or  Iswara,  is  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  Tibetan  painters  and  sculptors.  He  is 
always  represented  as  Chan-sum-pa  (or  Trelochana,  the 
"three-eyed").  His  body  is  usually  blue,  but  some- 
times red.  His  loins  are  covered  with  a  leopard's  skin, 
and  a  snake  is  generally  wound  round  his  waist.  He 
carries  either  a  DorjS  (vajra,  or  "  thunderbolt "),  or  a 
sharp-cutting  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  is  generally 
exhibited  trampling  human  beings  beneath  his  feet.  He 
is  also  represented  frantic  mth  anger,  his  eyes  staring, 
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his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  mouth  wide  open,  while  his 
whole  hody  is  surrounded  by  flames.  Such  is  the  male 
divinity  of  the  Tdntrists. 

The  T&ntrika,  Todde-Fhag-mo  (or  K4li),  is  repre- 
sented of  a  blood-red  colour,  with  a  garland  of  skulls 
round  her  neck.  Her  right  hand  holds  the  Vajra,  or 
thunderbolt,  and  with  her  left  hand  she  carries  a  cup  of 
blood  to  her  mouth.  She  is  also  represented  as  Chan^ 
aum-md  (or  Trelochand,  the  "three-eyed"),  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  flames.  She  carries  a  long 
sceptre  surmounted  by  skulls  and  the  holy  JDorjL 

The  Tibetan  Lamas  are  unriyalled  amongst  Orientals 
as  modellers  in  clay  and  workers  in  metal.  A  small 
medallion,  about  two  inches  square,  which  I  possess, 
contains  five  figures  surrounded  by  leaves  and  flowers  of 
exquisitely  delicate  workmanship.  It  is  formed  of  baked 
clay,  but  the  edges  are  as  sharp  as  if  the  work  had  been 
done  by  an  European  artist  in  plaster  of  Paris.  Equally 
good  is  a  figure  of  Shakya  Thubba. 

On  the  side  of  the  road,  between  the  hamlet  of  Styalbo 
and  the  village  of  Drds,  there  are  two  pillars  of  granitic 
mica-slate,  which  the  people  call  CAomo,  or  "  The 
Women,"  but  which,  I  believe,  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  Tibetan  Buddhism,  as  the  nearly  obli- 
terated inscriptions  are  in  Kashmiri  T&hri^  and  not  in 
Tibetan  characters. 

The  Eastern  Pillar  has  one  principal  figure,  a  four- 
armed  female,  and  two  attendant  females,  one  on  each 
side,  and  each  with  one  leg  bent.  They  all  wear  neck- 
laces, earrings,  armlets,  and  anklets.  On  the  pedestal 
are  several  small  kneeling  figures  with  their  hands 
raised  and  joined  t(^ther  in  attitudes  of  prayer.    This 
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pillar  is  six  feet  nine  inches  high,  one  foot  six  inches 
broad,  and  one  foot  thick.* 

The  Western  Pillar  has  the  same  principal  figure,  also 
a  four-armed  female,  with  two  attendant  females  on  each 
side.  This  pillar  is  six  feet  high,  two  feet  nine  inches 
broad,  and  one  foot  thick,  t 

Erom  the  style  of  these  figures,  as  well  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  alphabetical  characters,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  my  opinion  that  they  are  Brahminical 
statues  erected  by  some  ICashmirian  Hindus.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  third 
imdoubted  Hindu  pillar  standing  close  to  them,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  Sati  pillar.  On  one  side  is  sculptured  a 
horseman,  which  is  the  usual  emblem,  placed  on  the 
pillar  of  a  Bajputni  Satij  to  denote  that  her  husband 
was  a  soldier.  On  the  back  of  the  pillar  there  is  an 
inscription  of  eight  lines  in  Kashmirian  Tdkri^  which  I 
am  unable  to  translate  satisfactorily.  The  words  are 
the  following :  % 

Fra 

Loheswaram  cJia  Maitre- 
'yam  pratishtdptantasram  A' 
'tahTiavatumanya  matwanvapra 
Adathdrdbha  U  (la)  maiyatre  {ma) 

(ndra?) 
Agtodchaptahaye 
gadrd 
dram  Aid. 


•  See  Plate  XXIX.  t  See  Plate  XXX.  J  See  Plate  XXX. 
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VI.— EITES  AND  CEEEMONIES. 

The  religious  service  of  the  Lamas  is  performed  at 
three  fixed  periods  of  the  day;  at  sunrise,  noon,  and 
sunset.  The  service  consists  of  the  recitation  or  chant- 
ing of  portions  of  the  Bo  (Sutras,  or  "  Precepts")  or  of 
the  DuJ/oa  (Vinaya,  or  "  Rules  of  Discipline"),  accom- 
panied by  the  solemn  sound  of  several  musical  instru- 
ments. These  are: — ^Ist,  large  sliding  trumpets,  five 
and  six  feet  in  length,  called  Chhoa-Dung^  or  "holy 
trumpets;"  2nd,  large  drums,  Chhoa  Nd;  and  3rd,  large 
brazen  cymbals,  BuUchhal.  Sometimes  also  a  conch, 
Xhrng-kaVy  is  used.  The  musical  sounds  are  slow  and 
prolonged,  and  the  effect  is  exceedingly  solemn  and  even 
melancholy.  During  the  performance  of  the  service 
incense  is  kept  regularly  burning,  and  offerings  of  firuit 
and  grain,  and  even  of  meat,  are  made  to  the  figures  of 
Shaky  a  Thubba  (or  Buddha),  Chanrazik  (or  Avalokites- 
wara),  and  Jdmya  (or  Manju  Sri). 

Moorcroft,  who  frequently  witnessed  the  daily  service 
of  the  Lamas,  thus  describes  it.*  "  The  religious  service 
of  the  Lama,  which  is  performed  daily  at  the  Gon-pas, 
or  temples  attached  to  monasteries,  consists  chiefly  of 
prayers  and  chanting,  in  which  the  formula  *Atfml 
mani-padmSy  htm  /'  is  frequently  repeated ;  and  the 
whole  is  accompanied  with  the  music  of  wind  instru- 
ments, chiefly  harmonizing  with  tabrets  and  drums. 
Amongst  the  former  is  a  sliding  trumpet  of  large  size, 
which  is  upheld  by  one  man  whilst  blown  by  ai^other, 
and  has  a  very  deep  and  majestic  intonation ;  a  hautboy, 
the  reed  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  plate 
covering  the  mouth,  and  the  conch  shell,  with  a  copper 

•  Travels,  I.  p.  844. 
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mouth-piccc ;  metallic  cymbals,  much  more  miellow  and 
sonorous  than  others,  complete  the  band." 

But  the  religious  service  of  the  Lamas  is  not  confined 
to  the  recitation  of  the  Dulva  and  the  Do,  or  to  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  six-syllabled  mantra^  "  Awn  I 
Mani'padfnS,  hun  /"  They  occasionally  proclaim  aloud 
the  numerous  titles  of  the  supreme  Buddha ;  and  recite, 
with  endless  repetition,  the  different  mystical  smitences 
peculiar  to  the  various  Bodhisatwas,  and  to  the  T&ntrika 
Sdktis,  or  female  energies  of  the  Dhydni  Buddhas.  They 
also  recite  mystical  sentences  firom  the  Tantras,  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  the  furious  ISJUl  {Chandd^  the  angry 
goddess). 

The  following  are  specimens  of  these  mantras^  or 
mystic  sentences.  They  are  all  in  the  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage:— 

1.  The  Mantra  of  Shahfa  Thubba  (Buddh*a). 

Namah  Sdmanta  Buddhdnam  !  Sarva-kletha  nithuddhana; 
Sarwa  dharma  vahiprapta ;  gagana  tama  tamay  twdkd  ! 
**  Olory  to  the  chief  Buddhas !  Eeliever  of  all  suffering ! 
Master  of  all  virtue !  Equal,  equal  to  the  Heavens !  adoration !  ** 

2.  The  Mantra  of  Kuntu-Zangpo  (Samanta-bhadra). 

Namah  Sdmanta  Buddhdnam  !  Sdmantanugaii^  vartffa, 
Dharmantrgatif  mahd^  mahd^  twdha! 
"  Olory  to  the  chief  Buddhas !  acquirer  of  distinction,  best-bom, 
Who  goeth  forth  with  virtue ;  great,  great  adoration !  *' 

8.  The  Mantra  of  Chan^  (the  future  Buddha). 

UTamah  Sdmanta  Buddhdnam  !  ajitanqjaya^ 
Sarwa  Sattcagathdganvgata,  Swdhd  ! 
''  Gloiy  to  the  chief  Buddhas !  conqueror  of  the  invincible, 
Possessor  of  the  fame  of  all  purity,  adoration  1" 

4.  The  Mantra  of  Chakna-Borje  (Vajra-Pini). 

Namah  Sdmanta  Vajrdndmf  Chanda  Maha-roBhaina^'^hun ! 
"  Glory  to  the  chief  Yajras ;  fierce  and  greatly-angry,  hun  /" 
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5.  The  Mantra  otJdmya  (Manju-Sri). 

Namah  Sdmanta  BuddhdnamI  hS^  hS,  hS!  Kutndraka,  Ftmukti, 
Saihirthatiy  samara,  smara^  pratihatia,  swdhd  ! 
"  Glory  to  the  chief  Buddhas !  h6,  h6,  he !  Young  Prince,  Emancipation, 
Communion,  Memory,  Memory,  G-reat  Prowess,  Adoration ! " 

6.  Mantra  ofChanrazik  (Avalokiteswara). 

Ifamah  Sdmanta  J5ttddhdnam  !  Sarwa  TcUhdgtUa,  Avalokita, 
Karand,  Mdyd  ;  Bd^d-rd  !  Him  !  Jdh  !  Swdhd  ! 
''  Glory  to  the  chief  Buddhas !  TJniyersal  Tath%ata,  Avalokita, 
The  Merciful,  the  Compassionate :  E&-r4-rd !  Hun !  Jah !  adoration ! " 

7.  Mantra  of  QroUma  (T4rd). 

Namah  Sdmanta  Buddhdnam!  Kamodbhav4! 
Tdri,  tardnif  Swdhd  ! 
"  Glory  to  the  chief  Buddhas !  offspring  of  mercy ! 
By  whom  existence  is  traversed,  adoration!" 

The  above  are  the  mystic  prayers  oflfered  up  to  the 
supreme  Buddha  by  the  diflferent  Bodhisatwas  and 
others,  whose  names  they  bear.  But  there  are  nume- 
rous other  mcmtras  addressed  to  the  Bodhisatwas  them- 
selves, as  in  the  following  specimen,  which  is  taken  from 
an  actual  Tibetan  stereotype  wooden  block  in  my  own 
possession : — 

8.  Aum !  Vagiiwari  Mun  !  Aum  !  Mani-padne,  hun !  Aum  Vajrapdni, 

hun  ! 

(the  same  repeated). 
Aum  !  amardnujvfxmtiyey  swdhd  ! 
Aum  !  Vajra-hrodha^  hdyagriha^  hvrlu^  hthluy  hun,  phat. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Triad !  0,  divine  lord,  Mun  ! 
In  the  name  of  the  Triad !  0,  Lotus-bearer,  Run  ! 
In  the  name  of  the  Triad!  0,  Sceptre-bearer,  Hun!^^ 

(the  same  repeated). 
''  In  the  name  of  the  Triad !  0,  immortal  Being,  adoration ! 
In  the  name  of  the  Triad !  O,  wrathful  Vajra^  flame-necked, 

hu-lu  ! — hurlu  ! — hun  ! — phat !  '* 

This  is  addressed  to  the  supreme  Buddha  (Bhages- 
wara),  to  the  celestial  Bodhisatwas,   Padmapdni  and 

2  c 
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Vajrapdni  (the  lotus  and  sceptre  bearers),  and  to  the 
Tdntrika  divinity  Iswara.    Other  mantras  are : — 

9.  Aum!  Sarwa  Vidya,  Stodhd!  aum!  Sarwa  vidya!  Swdhd! 

Aum  !  6h!  Churu  iumatirjnydn  Siddh,  hun-hun  ! 
''  In  the  name  of  the  Triad !  Universal  Wisdom,  adoration !" 

(the  same  repeated). 
''  In  the  name  of  the  Triad !  ah !  Teacher  of  Supreme  Intelligence^ 

Holy-one,  JETtm-Aun/" 

10.  Awn  !  MunS,  Mtiniy  MdhdrMune,  SakyO'Munayey  Swdhd  I 

Aum  /  Mani^adme,  hun  /  Aum  /  Chanda  Mdhd-roshanay  hurt,  phat ! 

Aum  !  Tdre,  tuttdre^  twri,  Swdhd  / 

Awn  !  Mohiy  mohi,  mahd-mohi^  Swdhd  ! 

Aum  !  MdH,  moHy  Smriii,  Swdhd  ! 

Aum  !  Maitri^  Maitriy  Mahd-Mditriy  Arya-MaUriy  Swdhd  / 

Aum!   Vagiswari^  Mun!  Aum!  Mam^adme,  hun!  Aum!   Vajra- 
pdniy  hun  ! 
"  Aum !  0,  Muni,  Muni,  Great  Muni,  Sakta-Muki,  adoration ! 
O,  Lotus-bearer,  hun  ! — 0,  fierce  and  greatlj-angiy,  hunrphat ! 
O,  Tara,        •        •        •        •        •        adoration! 
O,  Pleasure,  Pleasure,  Mighty  Pleasure,  adoration ! 
O,  Intellect,  Intellect,  Understanding,  adoration ! 
O,    Maitbeta,    Maitreya,    Great    Maitreya,    yenerated    Maitreya, 

adoration ! 
0,  Divine  Lord,  Mun!  0,  Lotus-bearer,  hun!  0,  Sceptre-bearer,  hun !" 

• 

These  are,  however,  sensible  productions  compared  to 
the  gibberish  of  others,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
untranslateable  specimen : — 

11.  Bhyohy  raJcmo-hhyo  !  rakmo-hhyo-hhyo  ! 
Bahmo  thun-hhyo  /  khala  rakchhenmo  ! 
RakmOi  abya-tabya,  thun-hhyo  ! 
Ru-lu,  ru-lu,  huUy  hhyo,  hun  ! 

This  potent  charm  I  found  repeated  twenty-seven 
times  on  a  roll  of  paper,  inside  an  image  of  Shakya- 
Thubba.  How  deplorably  low  must  be  the  religious 
belief  of  those  who  hope  to  weary  Heaven  into  com- 
pliance with  their  wishes  by  the  importunate  reiteration 
of  such  gibberish ! 
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XIV-LANGUAGE. 


I.— ALPHABET— PEONUNCIATION. 

The  alphabetical  character  of  the  Tibetans  is  the 
Devandgari  that  was  current  in  India  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  was  introduced  into  Tibet  from  BLashmir  by 
Thumi  Sambhota.*  The  alphabet  is  called  Kd-ga  (or 
ABC),  because  k  and  g  are  the  first  letters.  There  are 
thirty  consonants,  arranged  in  eight  classes,  as  foUows : — 


1. 

ka 

kha 

2. 

clia 

chba 

8. 

ta 

tha 

4. 

pa 

pha 

5. 

tsa 

tsha 

6. 

zha 

Ka 

7. 

ra 

la 

8. 

'ha 

a 

ja 
da 

ba 

dsa 

ha 

sha 


nga 

nya 

na 

ma 

wa 

ya 

8a 


The  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  7th,  correspond  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  Ndgari  alphabet,  excepting  only  in 
the  omission  of  the  second  set  of  aspirates,  gh^  jh^  dh^ 
and  bh.  The  hissing  palatals  of  the  6th  and  6th  classes 
are  almost  peculiar  to  the  Tibetan  language.  The  tsa 
and  dsa  are,  however,  in  constant  use  by  the  BLashmiris. 

The  vowels  are  five,  a,  i,  w,  ^,  o,  which  are  pronounced 
as  in  Italian.  The  vowel  a  is  inherent  in  every  conso- 
nant, excepting  the  few  silent  prefixes.  The  other  vowels 

•  Csoma^s  Grammar,  p.  178. 

2  c  2 
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are  formed  by  marks  placed  either  above  or  below  the 
consonants. 

The  Tibetan  language  is  written  syllabically,  the 
different  syllables  being  separated  by  a  small  wedge- 
like point,  called  Taheg^  thus  V.  The  sentences  also  are 
divided  by  signs  or  marks  of  punctuation,  called  Shad. 
Thus,  one  mark,  | ,  is  equivalent  to  a  conmia ;  a  double 
mark,  ||,  to  a  colon ;  and  four  marks  ||  {]  to  a  full  stop. 
The  semicolon  is  formed  by  joining  the  intersyllabic 
point  Taheg  to  the  single  punctuation  mark  Shad^  from 
which  it  receives  its  name  of  Tsheg-Shad.  It  is  formed 
thusY,  and  is  almost  the  same  as  our  own  semicolon.* 

Of  the  Tibetan  language  I  am  not  confident  to  speak ; 
but,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  it  enables  me  to  offer  an 
opinion,  I  should  say  that  it  has  no  affinity  with  any  of 
the  surrounding  dialects.  A  few  words  are  of  course  the 
same  as  in  Sanscrit;  such  as  khar^  a  fort  (Sanscrit, 
garh).  But  for  every  word  similar  to  Sanscrit  I  think 
that  I  could  point  out  one  similar  to  English;  thus, 
brang  means  to  bring ;  kyan  is  a  "  can ;"  thwore  is  "  to- 
morrow ;'*  skyur  is  "  sour ;"  dal  means  "  dull  ;*'  tuk  is 
"  thick ;"  bal  is  "  wool ;"  Ihwipo  is  a  "  lump  ;"  tsem  is 
a  "  seam ;"  dir  is  "  here ;"  and  dei*  is  "  there;"  tar  is 
"  tired ;"  rog  is  a  "  rogue  "  (the  crow  being  called  cha- 
rog^  or  the  "  bird-rogue ") ;  yahha  is  a  "  yawn  ;'*  and 
ikhug  is  a  "  hiccough."  The  last  two  are,  however, 
imitative  sounds.  But  there  is  another  resemblance 
between  English  and  Tibetan,  which  is  of  a  totally 
different  kind.  This  is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  how 
to  pronounce  a  word  from  its  spelling.     A  foreigner  is 

•  The  marks  of  punctuation  are  called  rKyang-shad,  the  comma ; 
pZhis-shad,  the  colon ;  bZhUshad,  the  full  stop ;  and  Tsheg-shad,  the 
semicolon. 
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puzzled  with  our  plough^  doughy  and  slough  or  enough^ 
and  with  our  rite^  torite,  rights  and  wright.  But  the 
Tibetans  are  equally  capricious  in  their  pronunciation. 
Spy  an  they  pronounce  ahan  and  chan^  phyag  they  pro- 
nounce chhag,  and  hyang  *  they  pronounce  chang.  Then 
again,  they  pronounce  do  (two),  bDo  (abundance),  mDo 
(a  short  treatise  or  district),  hDo  (an  answer),  rDo  (a 
stone),  and  a  Do  (danger),  all  in  the  same  manner.  And 
these,  again,  are  confounded  with  the  several  words  that 
are  spelt  with  ^^and  th.\  It  is  in  fact  equally  difficult  to 
know  how  to  spell  a  word  from  its  pronunciation  as  to 
pronounce  one  from  its  spelling.  In  correct  speaking, 
the  silent  initial  letters  should  be  rapidly  sounded ;  and 
they  are  so  by  the  more  learned  Lamas,  but  by  them 
only.  It  is  true  that  Vigne  writes  Ergcmah  for  rOya- 
nah  (the  "  black  plain,"  the  Tibetan  name  of  China) ; 
but  Moorcroft  wrote  Guinnak.  Again,  the  pronuncia- 
tion varies  in  diflferent  districts :  thus,  the  compounds  in 
kh,  as  khy,  and  khr^  are  pronounced  thy  and  thr  in  Lhasa. 
Khyiy  a  dog,  is  called  thyi ;  and  khrimpon^  a  judge,  is 
called  Thimpon ;  but  in  Laddk  they  are  pronounced  as 
they  are  spelt.  In  Lhasa  the  final  a  in  Shizga  is  sUent, 
as  ahakj  justice.  In  Laddk  it  is  pronounced  Shake. 
One  of  the  most  violent  mispronimciations  is  Tashi  for 
bKra-shis,  as  in  Ta^hi-Lhunpo.  Another  is  I/,  for  dBuSi 
the  name  of  a  district  in  Central  Tibet.  In  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  however,  this  word  must  have  been  pronounced 
according  to  its  spelling ;  for  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  people,  whom  he  calls  Daba^a,  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Daints^  now  dBtia. 

*  In  Kiui&war,  however,  the  word  is  pronounced  Byang^  as  in  Byangi^ 
wool,  from  which  comes  Chang  Thang. 

t  So  also  dMigs,  object ;  dMig^  a  hole ;  Mig,  an  eye ;  rMig^  a  hoof; 
rMigSj  a  worm ;  are  all  pronounced  Mik. 
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n.— FOBMEE  LIMITS  OP  THE  TIBETAN  LANGUAGE. 

The  Tibetan  language  is  now  confined  to  the  mountain 
valleys  of  the  Tsangpo  and  Indus,  and  to  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Sutluj,  the  Saiju,  and  the  Chendb.  But 
in  ancient  days  it  probably  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cis-Himdlayas,*  as  I  can  trace  by  the  Tibetan 
names  of  the  smaller  streams.  All  the  larger  rivers  have 
been  re-named  by  the  Brahmans ;  but  the  smaller  streams 
still  retain  their  old  names.  Thus  I  find,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Simla,  the  Andre4ij  or  water  of  the  Andar 
village ;  the  OhaiUtij  or  water  of  the  Ghail  valley ;  the 
Khcmt/aO'ti,  or  water  of  the  E3ianethu  district ;  and  the 
GnmO'tiy  or  water  of  the  Gumo  valley.  Other  names  are 
the  Chahi-ti,  the  Manydo-ti^  the  Chigaun-ti,  and  the 
WaUtij  all  of  which  preserve  the  Tibetan  word  ti^ 
"  water."  It  is,  perhaps,  idle  to  speculate  at  what 
period  the  Tibetans  could  have  possessed  the  present 
districts  of  Bisahar,  Kyonthal,  and  Sarmar ;  but  it  must 
have  been  many  centuries  ago,  before  the  Khasasf  were 
driven  into  the  hills  by  the  conquering  Hindus. 

In  KanS,war,  where  the  Indian  and  Tibetan  languages 
meet,  there  are  two  dialects,  which  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  The  MUchomg^  or  common 
language  of  Lower  Kandwar,  is  so  called  by  the  people  of 

•  Pliny,  VI.  c.  17,  Scythseipoi  Caucasum  montem  (appellavere) 
Crraticasum,  hoc  est  nive  candidum ;  and  Isidor  (according  to  Wilford) 
states  that  Kroakasis  means  "  white "  in  the  eastern  tongue.  Now, 
the  only  eastern  language  which  approaches  these  words  is  the  Tihetan, 
in  which  Kar-JcM-chany  pronounced  Kar-khd-tsan,  means  "  white-snow- 
fuU-of,"  which  is  exactly  Pliny's  "  nive  candidum." 

t  The  Kanets  of  the  hills  are  all  Khasas ;  and  in  Chamba,  Kullu, 
and  Kanawar,  they  interpose  between  the  Hindus  and  Tibetans. 
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Bisahar ;  the  Kan&waris  themselves  call  it  Mihhcmcmg. 
This  name  is  most  probably  only  the  Tibetan  word 
Mingchcmg  (pronounced  Milchang),  "  notorious  or  very 
common,  vulgar."  This  dialect  prevails  over  Lower 
KanAwar,  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutluj  iu 
Upper  Kandwar.  The  Tibar-skad^  or  "  Tibar  lan- 
guage," is  a  dialect  peculiar  to  Sungnam,  Kdnam,  Lipe, 
and  other  places  in  Upper  K^Awar.  It  differs  from  the 
Milchomg  chiefly  in  shades  of  pronunciation,  and  in  the 
changes  of  some  initial  consonants. 


English. 

Milchang. 

Tibarskad. 

Tibetan. 

Three 

Ahorse     ... 
A  star 
Snow 

A  house    . . . 
White       ... 
Name 
Green 

stim 

rang 

skara 

pang 

khim 

thog 

namang     . . . 

rag 

hum 

shang 

karma 

ang 

khyim 

thungni     . . . 

ming 

zangu 

sum. 

td. 

skarma. 

kha. 

khyim. 

kar. 

ming. 

jangu. 

In  these  examples  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
greater  admixture  of  Tibetan  words  in  the  dialect  of 
Upper  Kandwar,  which  lies  next  to  Tibet.  In  that  of 
Lower  Kandwar  there  is  one  Hiadu  word,  namang^  a 
name. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  have  given  a  copious 
vocabulary  of  the  Tibetan  language,  compared  with  all 
the  surrounding  languages :  with  the  Amiydj  Shind, 
and  Khajunah  of  the  Dards ;  with  the  Pushtu  of  the 
Afghans,  and  with  the  Kashmiri  of  the  Kasas ;  with  the 
Hindi  dialects  of  the  people  of  Chamba,  Kullu,  Handur, 
and  Garhwdl,  as  well  as  with  the  Indo-Tibetan  MH- 
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Chang  and  Tibarskad  of  Kan&war.  This  comparison 
will  give  a  much  better  idea  of  the  language  than  any 
thing  that  I  can  say. 

in.—PEINTING. 

Printing  has  long  been  known  and  practised  in  Tibet, 
but  only  by  engraved  stereotype  wooden  blocks,  and  not 
by  moveable  types.  The  printing  of  a  new  work  is 
therefore  a  most  expensive  and  laborious  process.  The 
accompanying  specimen  of  a  Tibetan  horn-book,  or 
primer,  is  printed  from  one  of  these  engraved  planks.* 
The  letters  are  most  beautifully  ci:^,  but  the  block  has 
been  so  much  used,  that  the  original  sharpness  is  now 
quite  gone. 
The  first  or  middle  circle  is  blank. 
The  second  circle  contains  a  mystic  formula,  which  I 

cannot  decipher. 
The  third  circle  contains  the  ejaculation  Mky  eight 

times  repeated. 
The  fourth  circle  contains  the  ejaculation  hwn^  ten 

times  repeated. 
The  fifth  circle  contains  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  arranged 
according  to  the  Sanscrit  order,  with  all  the  cere* 
brals  and  aspirates  complete.  These  last  letters  are 
not  used  in  Tibetan  words,  but  only  in  the  trans- 
cription of  Sanscrit  names ;  as  for  instance,  the  n 
in  Fadmapcmi.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cA,  chh^ 
and  j  have  all  got  the  mark  placed  over  them,  which 
alters  their  pronunciation  to  ts^  tsh,  and  da.  This 
is,  I  think,  a  direct  proof  that  the  Tibetans  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  as  well  as  their  alpha- 

•  See  Plate  XLIV. 
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bet,  from  the  Xashmiris,  who  still  pronounce  these 
letters  m  the  above  manner,  as  Pcmdsdl  for  FanjdL 

The  sixth  circle  I  cannot  decipher,  but  I  can  trace 
the  repeated  ejaculations  of  hun-hun!  hun-hun! 
hun-hun!  hun! 

The  seventh  circle  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as 
it  contains  the  fiamous  Indian  enimdation  of  the 
Buddhist  Mth,  which  I  found  inscribed  on  a  stone 
which  I  extracted  from  the  great  tope  of  Sdmdth^ 
near  Benares.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I 
have  seen  it  used  in  Tibet. 

Aum  !  Munif  Mum,  Makd^MunaySf  iwdhd  f 
Ye  dharma  hetu  prabhavd  hetun  teshdn  Tathdgaio 
hyavadat  teshdn  cha  yd  nirodha  evam  vadi  Hahatramanoi, 
**  In  the  name  of  the  Triad !  O,  Muni,  Muni,  great  Muni,  adoration ! 
Of  all  things  springing  from  cause,  that  cause  hath  the  Tathigata 
explained ;  the  cause  of  their  extinction  also  hath  the  great  As-cetic 
declared." 

New  works  are  rarely  imdertaken,  but  the  printing  of 
their  standard  religious  works  is  still  carried  on  by  the 
Tibetans  with  the  same  old  blocks  that  were  in  use  up- 
wards of  100  years  ago.  The  great  mass  of  printings 
however,  is  chiefly  conjQned  to  the  production  of  the 
innumerable  quantity  of  prayers  and  mystical  formulsB 
that  are  required  by  the  people.  I  have  seen  many  rolls 
containing  many  hundred  repetitions  of  the  same  sen- 
tences. They  are  printed  on  sheets  of  a  thin  brownish 
paper  called  Orega  (or  Tega),  but  the  books  are  printed 
on  a  much  smoother  paper  called  Farshog,  or  "  printer's 
paper."  The  ink  is  called  Fd^-stuig,  or  "  printer's  ink." 
The  printer  himself  is  named  Far-pa,  and  where  several 
are  employed  the  head  printer  is  called  Fa/r-pon.  The 
printing  board,  or  table,  is  Farshing^  and  "  copy  "  is 
called  Far-bri'pa.    The  engraved  block  is  named  Zhi, 
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and  the  engraver  Par-ko-pa.  The  printing-house  is 
called  Par-khang^  and  the  book,  when  completed^  is 
named  Par-ma,  a  "  printed  work." 

A  book  consists  of  numerous  loose  leaves,  firom  one  to 
two  feet  long,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  in  width. 
These  are  numbered,  and  secured  between  two  planks. 
The  title  and  number  of  the  volume  are  sewn  upon  a 
piece  of  silk  and  inserted  at  one  end.* 


IV.— BECKONING  OP  TIME. 

The  TiadAkis  make  use  of  two  modes  of  reckoning  time, 
the  cycle  of  twelve  years  for  common  computations,  such 
as  a  man's  age,  or  the  date  of  any  recent  event;  but 
both  in  writing  and  in  accounts  they  always  use  the 
cycle  of  sixty  years,  which  they  borrowed  from  India,  f 

In  the  cycle  of  twelve  years,  each  year  is  named  after 
a  particular  animal,  as  follows : — 

the  Mouse  year. 
the  Ox  year, 
the  Tiger  year, 
the  Hare  year, 
the  Dragon  year. 
the  Serpent  year. 
the  Horse  year, 
the  Sheep  year, 
the  Ape  year, 
the  Bird  year. 
.     the  Dog  year, 
the  Hog  year. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  this  cycle  was  rather 
startling.   I  asked  a  jolly-looking  dame,  named  Thajang, 

•  A  volume  in  my  possession  is  entitled  ChJios-rGt/an — D — that  is, 
"  The  Ornament  of  Eeligion,"  11th  vol. 
t  Csoma's  Grammar,  pp.  147,  148. 


1. 

Byi-lo 

2. 

gLang-lo    ... 

3. 

Stag-lo 

4. 

Yos-lo 

6. 

hBrug-lo    ... 

6. 

sBrul-lo     ... 

7. 

rTa-lo 

8. 

Lug-lo 

9. 

Spre-lo 

10. 

Bya-lo 

11. 

Kh)'i-lo 

12. 

Phog-lo      ... 
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who  had  three  husbands  living,  and  several  children,* 
what  her  age  was.  To  my  great  astonishment  she  replied 
''  twelve."  At  first  I  thought  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  tell  her  age,  but  I  soon  found  that  she  only  reckoned 
by  cycles,  and  that  she  was  not  yet  two  cycles  old.  I 
then  turned  to  Csoma  de  Koros's  grammar,  and  after  a 
Uttle  more  questioning  I  discovered  that  she  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  Afterwards,  in  collecting  my  tables  of 
longevity,  I  took  some  pains  to  guard  against  this  mode 
of  wholesale  reckoning  by  cycles,  and  with  two  excep- 
tions, I  was  personally  successfiiL  But  where  I  was 
obliged  to  trust  to  a  mimshi  for  my  information,  I  found 
that  numbers  of  the  old  people  were  sixty,  seventy-two, 
and  eighty-four  years  of  age. 

The  cycle  of  sixty  years  is  a  much  more  elaborate 
reckoning.  The  first  cycle  is  counted  from  A.D.  1026. 
The  Hindus  have  a  distinct  name  for  each  year  of 
the  cycle,  but  the  Tibetans  have  adopted  the  Chinese 
nomenclature,  which  is  formed  by  coupling  the  names 
of  the^welve  animals  of  the  other  cycle  with  the  names 
of  the  five  elements,  considered  as  both  male  and  female 
alternately.  The  first  element,  male  and  female,  is 
coupled  with  the  first  two  animals,  next  with  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  animals,  and  so  on ;  by  which  the  change  of 
names  is  preserved  throughout  the  whole  series.  The 
names  in  English  are — 


1.  Wood-MooM 

11.  Wood-Doff 

SI.  Wood- Ape 

31.  Wood-Horae 

41.  Wood-Dragon 

51.  Wood-TIger 

2.       »       Ox 

IS.      „     Hog 

SS.      yy    Bird 

33.      ((     Sheep 

4S«      t»    Serpent 

53.      „     Hare 

3.  Flre-TSger 

IS.  Fire-Mouse 

S8.  Die-Dog 

33.  Fire-Ape 

48.  Ftre-Horae 

53.  Ftre-Diagon 

4.     M   Hare 

14.     „   Ox 

S4.     „   Hog 

34.     „   Bird 

44.     yy   Sheep 

54.     „   Serpent 

5.  EarUi-Dragon 

15.  Xarfh-Tlger 

35.  Eaxth-Moose 

35.  Earth-Dog 

45.  Earth-Ape 

0.      ,»     Serpent 

10.      „     Hare 

36.      „     Ox 

30.      1,     Hog 

40.      „    Bird 

50.      yy     Sheep 

7.  Iron-Honw 

17.  Iron-Dragon 

37.  Iron-Tiger 

37.  Iron-Monae 

47.  Iron -Dog 

57.  Iron-Ape 

8«     ft    Sheep 

18.     yy    Serpent 

38.     „    Hare 

38.     „    Ox 

48.     „    Hog 

58.     y.    Bird 

9.  Water-Ape 

19.  Water  Hone 

39.  Water-Dragon 

39.  Water-Tiger 

49.  Water-Monae 

59.  Water-Dog 

10.       „     Bird 

SO.      „     Sheep 

SO.       „     Serpent 

40.      „     Ban 

A«.      „     Ox 

00.      ,y     Hog 

•  See  her  Portrait,  Plate  XVIII. 
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The  different  cycles  began  in  the  following  years — 


let  began  1026  A.D. 

6thbeganld26A.D. 

llthbeganl626A.D. 

2nd     ,,    1086    ,, 

7th     „    1886   „ 

12th     „    1686    „ 

8rd      „    1146    „ 

8th     ,,    i446   „ 

18th     „    1746    „ 

4th      „    1206    „ 

9th     „    1506   „ 

14th     „    1806    „ 

5th      „    1266    „ 

10th     „    1566   „ 

The  present  year,  1861,  is  therefore  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  the  fourteenth  cycle. 

The  months  are  also  named  after  the  twelve  animals ; 
but  the  first  month  is  hBriig-zLai  or  the  ^'  dragon- 
month,''  which  corresponds  with  the  Hindu  Mdgh^  and 
with  our  January  and  February. 


XV. 


COMPARISON 


OF   THB 


VARIOUS    ALPINE    DIALECTS, 


FROM 


THE  INDUS  TO  THE  GHAGRA. 


r  The  Amija  dialect 

is  spoken  in  Yasan  and  Chitril. 

DARDU 

» 

Shind 

99 

Gilgit,    Chalks,    Daret, 

DTALBCTS.   " 

Kohli,  and  P&las. 

-        99 

Khajunah 

• 
99 

Hunza  and  Nager. 

AFGHAN. 

» 

Pufthtu 

99 

Afghanistan  and  Eant/em 
Hazdra. 

KASA. 

n 

Kashmiri 

99 

Kashmir. 

Panj^bi 

99 

The  Panj&b. 

91 

Gt&Ai 

99 

Chamba,    Northern 
Kangra. 

INDIAN 
DIALECTS. 

99 

Kullnhi 

99 

Kullu. 

99 

Handuri 

99 

Handur,     Kahlur,     and 
Kyonthal. 

99 

G^hw&li 

99 

Ghurhw&l  and  Sarmor. 

99 

Milchang 

99 

Lower  Kandwar. 

TIBETAN 
DIALKCl'S. 

99 

Tibarakad 

99 

Upper  Kandwar. 

^        99 

Tibetan 

99 

Tibet,  Tifld^k,  and  Balti. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE 


DABDU  DIAUBOTS. 

APQHAN. 

KA8A. 

IBDIAV 

SVO£IBS* 

lOiini. 

mujtmali. 

Poahto. 

Kaahndri. 

Sanacrit. 

Hkifi. 

Air 

T.hawA 

uah« 

tMM& 

bid,  wah,  wn 

haw^wiho 

**m*  (arfiif) 
▼myu 

hawi 

Ant 

^~ 

^■" 

•■" 

^^ 

r6 

dnmta, 

Arrow 

wiflhtt 

kon 

hum 

ghaako 

tir»kin 

tir.  Tin 

tir,bin 

Bird 

— 

bring 

balaa 

marghal 

Aphifkntairi 

pakhcra 

Blood 

k(?loM) 

lohd 

moltin 

Tina  (aifia) 

rith 

rakta 

lohn 

Boat 

— 

nao 

nao 

bend 
ifiapoc) 

nao 

nan 

nao,kktt 
ben 

Bom 

— 

— 

•^ 

•dQ 

astld 

haddi 

Brui 

_ 

rd 

ral 

dyar.sfad 

■artal 

kinalya 

pilal 

Bride 

^ 

daatak 

din 

khikta 

■far 

l.f^ftfV^ 

inth,ith 
{t\u4 

BrottMT 

— 

a 

achtt 

hkr,  aror 

blio]ri,bai 

bluriti 

bhai 

BafBOo 

— . 

8.mah^ 

meklia 

mahMh 

maheaa 

Mimlw 

CmmI 

8.  Qnth 

8.  imth 

8.  anth 

nkh,  ogh 

anth 

nahtina 

anth 

CM 

P.  poaha 

P.  poahi 

P.  poahi 

bjiOr 

▼Iril 

biUi 

Clood 

— . 

a|ao 

harald 

waraa 

afar 

nabhaa  {vtfoc) 

bidr.bldi 

Cupper 

^ 

Tib.  sina 
gangnta 

Tib.  xAna 

tiinbaiBio 

tram 

timba 

— 

S-JajiM 

8.kap&8 

kupapamba 

kapaa 

kaipiaa 

kapiStrfU 

Cow 

lealra,  laaon 

aodia-gao 

G.  buah 
(Povq) 

ghOai 

««> 

gan 

e«i 

Crow 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kao 

kik 

kik.kig 

Dufiitar 

8.  kamflm 
gumod 

dhi 

ai 

l&r 

kta 

putri*  kanja 

beti 

DiV 

chhol 

daa 

gim(Tnrki) 
guns 

roz 

doh,  dah 

din 

din 

Dog 

ratn 

shting 

h6k 

spai 

hAn,  ph6 
(kvuv) 

knkknr 

kutti 

Ear 

8.  kar,  kid 

S.ktknd 

UtAmil 

waghghwai 

kan 

Icama 

kin 

Earth 

S.  bhtlim 

birdi,  Mor 

birdi 

azmaka 

bhutrit,  mets 

bhu,  go  (r»?) 

bhumi,pr 

Err 

■^ 

— 

— 

hagge 

thtil 

anda 

andi 

Elephant 

— 

S.  hasto 

S.  hasto 

hithi 

htist,hast 

hasti 

hithi,  km 

Eye 

S.  ach; 
T.  gtiach 

S.  arhhi 

S.  ilchin 

istargi  ttirgha 

ach,  achu 

chakshna 

inkh 

Father 

— 

milo 

ao 

palir 

mol,  bib 

Janak,  pitta 

bip,plti 

Fire 

S.  igt  ingir 

phii,  agir 

phu 

aor,  or 

nir,  agan 

agni 

4g 

Fish 

— 

ciiimu 

chima 

malii 

ghid 

matsya 

machhi 

Flower 

— 

8.  pusho 

askhor 

gul 

poah 

pushpa 

ph<U 

Foot 

8.  pang 

8.  pi 

goting 

alchpe 

kor,  k<kr 

pid 

pao,  pin 

Fort 

— 

S.kot 

kan 

garhai 

kal^ii 

garh,  durga 

garhi 

Fruit 

— 

S.  plialamtU 

S.  pliam(U 

bir 

m6wa 

phal 

phal 

Goat 

pal 

mugar,  ai 

("•0 

haldin 

biza 

FsiwtU 

•Aja(AtOchhig 

bakri 

Gold 

— 

S.  son 

ghenish 

sira-zar 

son,  swan 

suvama  swama 

sona 

VAEI0U8  ALPINE  DIALECTS. 


DIALBOTS. 

lu^UA. 

Otdl. 

KoUnU. 

tludiirl. 

G,^wUl. 

MUdiouf. 

llb«*«L 

HbeCui. 

bit 

biSM 

bie« 

pon,b.ii. 

IU,j 

l«ig 

rL»,n* 

- 

m^«t 

chlnl 

rhi.,m^ori 

kimiDa 

- 

- 

Gra;n» 

_ 

khu 

kman 

kuwra 

Ur 

mo 

■Urn 

nDrt 

chetn 

bf. 

bl» 

Bjt«!lltl 

~ 

™e«t 

lobu 

iDha 

loliti,™s« 

psUcb 

Ki™«(tti.k) 

bsi 

bcri 

hm 

I.AO 

- 

- 

1 

h<d 

hid 

b^.bij 

b*r 

Mning 

Mr«.B 

RCii  {oirrtnc 

va*i 

plt*l 

)4(al 

piW 

pHal 

pftal 

nlebiD 

iib 

Itta 

1th 

ith 

- 

P« 

bum 

bU)« 

rlM 

bhU 

digi.bbubt 

*a,o.b,% 

uho,br. 

^ 

_ 

nuM 

tatbt 

inahH 

blulu 

_ 

Mih) 

oatb 

unUi 

bUU 

bwni 

breiri 

bUla 

i^hi 

plKhl 

Bril;^  P»^ 

_ 

b^ 

bidal 

haiW! 

bidJ 

rt,  tbinj 

ni.dinB 

Un 

* 

Umbi 

liiiibi 

Umblk 

trim^s 

mnwe 

anpi 

.m 

Hop* 

[Ski 

kapA 

nil 

kapi 

k>pa 

■hing-bal 

- 

^n. 

gto 

gnl 

f^ 

ime 

bftlM« 

lU,Ba-lmE 

_ 

k» 

k«o.k*w4 

kig 

kU 

ki 

Kbits 

kit! 

diT- 

brtl 

<lhl,b(tl 

Uonl 

chim« 

Bri-chuig 

b«mo,™qno 

ijtiM 

d7*« 

dj*™ 

dta 

dlii.Ul 

dUr.unsm. 

KTln-mo 

1 

kDttr 

kuk« 

katU 

k«ttu 

kbol 

kb»1 

Khrt 

bm 

^ 

kin 

k^ 

kiD»E 

«P«, 

rKa-ba 

prtlhYl 

BmUmiia 

prithl 

nult* 

in*lMe,.bo 

1 

hn 

penl 

htlbl 

hithi,gWl» 

lUlich 

toa 

.Oong. 
tL»Ech« 

■kr 

ikb 

Uh.  biUi 

uklu 

mUi 

ml 

Mlg.HTU 

uu 

diBCh* 

Mb 

btpa 

bhDM' 

bibi 

I>fai.T«b 

u 

*S 

-ie 

<ir 

^ 

mulDil 

■nidu 

nt» 

l>.ph<U 

pktU 

pbiU 

|>bUl 

phU 

Mrtdf 

Vi 

nbv 

P^.Ut 

Pklr,  kula 

bun* 

rKim«-pa 
ibaba 

.I«W 

gKU 

g«b 

g«b 

utab-jBi- 

pmns 

r-«« 

rlHoBg 

pi..] 

pbal 

phil 

phU 

iha 

odu. 

hBrubn 

l,chhd. 

tMkn 

h»kr» 

b>kni 

hO™ 

.],b.ku 

14 

lU 

>.„* 

»IU 

'™ 

-■ ■ 

unj 

unc 

>ns« 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE 

DABDU  DIAIJSGrFS. 

APQHAN. 

TTABA 

USTDIAS 

OftllSH. 

Anijtu 

gltWi^, 

Klu^aiMh* 

Sanscrit. 

HffinfliT 

GfMI 

_„ 

kati 

■hikah 

wikhoporod 

ghiso 

gfaia.khar 

^laa 

Hair 

chhini 

MUo 

gogeyang 

rekhto 

mast,  wal 

keaar 

bal 

Band 

8.  haat,  hniht 

8.  hath 

(Mog.) 

lie 

atfao,atha 

hasta^kai 
(X"P) 

biHi 

Haad 

8.  anr 

this 

yetiB 

ear 

kalah 

star 

aaTf  maud 

Hooef 

— 

inaochh6 

macch^ 

gabtaioh 

w*^«*f^ 

madha 

madh,ahBlmd 

Bona 

•itar 

P.  aahp 

As 

gfaor,  ghnr 

aswm 

— 

got,goah 

hah 

kor 

gharo,ghaoro 

nhria,bto 

ghar.kod 

BmlMiid 

— 

bareyo 

erCIteki) 
§xxy€r 
(ovifp) 

moo 

fnahriJT 

pati,awimi 

Iron 

"" 

T.tonir 
chimr 

vapano 

oapana 

ahMar 

loha 

lohi 

Kinf 

■~ 

Raahra 

Iham 

fAAA£H 

fAAAA^t 

r^deapati 
(^cffironfc) 

i<|a.nia 

Lead 

nong 

ning,  nong 

ning 

■Ikisarp 

nig 

d8ak,alaa 

ttak 

Leaf 

— 

8.patti 

thipong 

pAn« 

pan 

patra 

Light 

— 

aang 

rokhineh 

giah 

pnbha,t4 

a|fli.roahani 

fJuMmlny 

Man 

h^chika 

f^m-ylr 

m»9%A»mntn^ 

hQi 
mdnaa 

rag;8.moa8lii 

8.miiBha 

Ur  er  (Ttiild.) 

aai^,medi 

mannshya  naiA 

1«1V 

8.  chirj 
B.ahid 

dndh 

mamii 

pai,  shaodo 
shide 

dodfdwod 

dnghdam 

dAdh 

Monkej 

-~ 

^ 

— 

Uso 

panz 

kapi,Tinar 

bandar, 
langto 

Moon 

"" 

yftn 

Hflfitf 

spog-mai 
spaj-me 

xAn,taandar 

cfaandn 

rhdnd 

MoCber 

— 

mi 

nmi 

mor 

moj,mi^»maQ 

mita 

md,aml,mltf 

an,xfim 

cheth 

chesh 

ghar 

p4nzil,bil, 
sangtir, 
tongtparbat 

parratatghi 

parbat,pahir 

Mouth 

diran 

anxiyasi 

gokhat 

khAlo 

iso,i8 
(ffrofjLo) 

mnkh 

nmnh,miikh 

Miuqiiito 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mtih 

masa 

marhrhar 

Name 

■^ 

S.  noma 
(ovofia) 

goyak 

ntim 

nao 

nima 

nim 

Night 

paniyi 

S.rit 

tipa 

ashp4 

rit 

ritri 

rit 

NOM 

noto 

gomoposh 

pozeh,  paza 

nast 

nisika 

nik 

OU 

— 

S.teli 

dhd 

tel 

tu 

tel 

tel 

Plantain 

— 

— . 

__ 

— ^ 

k^la 

kadala 

keU 

Rain 

— 

azwahi 

harUtachU 

birin 

rtd 

vrishti,  varsha 

birlsh 

River 

S.  sin 

S.  sin 

sindha 

sin 

k<il,wit 

sindhn,  ganga 

nadi 

Road 

V.Hh 

pon 

gand 

lAr 

wat  {oSoq) 

vit,  mirga 

g€l.ri 

Salt 

— 

lona 

bejro 

milgk 

ntm 

lavana 

Ion 

Sheep 

ashpai 

karelo 

bashkar 

gadtira,  miO* 
m^ 

kat,gob 

bberha^mesh 

bhdra 

Shoe 

kosh  (Tib.) 

paizir 

paizir 

pani,  kough 

kosh  (Tib.) 

p4duki 

iora.jhiiti 

VARIOUS  ALPINE  DIALECTS. 
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DIAIiXOTS. 

TIBBTAIS^. 

iiOiM. 

04dl. 

KnUuhi. 

HandorL 

GaxbwftU. 

MilcbaniT. 

Tibarakad. 

Tibetan. 

gfai 

ghi 

ghasykbar 

ghis 

cbi 

cbi 

8i 

kbrir 

sharir 

ke« 

bil 

kri 

kri 

8Kri,8P& 

hitth 

bath 

bith 

bith 

Kot,|1!id 

li 

Lag.paPhyag 

— 

mfind 

mtod 

sir,  mnnd 

kapil 

bal 

plaba 

mGo 

^mm 

malrhlr 

mebfgar 

was 

princbi 
ahanff 

aBrang-rTd 
rT£ 

a 

Sfaorm 

Sfaora 

Sfaora 

Sfaoca 

ranc 

,kota 

gbar 

ghar 

gbar 

gbarjbompra 

khim,  kytkm 

kyAni^,  kytkm 

Kbyim, 
Kbang 

«rAU 

mud 

Ula 

Uxi* 

dbnla 

eboga 

Kbjodang 

lota* 

Intaa 

toba 

lotaa 

ranctproB 

cbtt 

ICbaga 

r«* 

riila 

n4« 

n4« 

— 

— 

rOyal-po 

i 

sita 

dk 

dk 

■iaa 

dk 

dk 

ah<nl.rim 

I 

patta 

pAch 

nit,  D^ch 

pit 

patlang, 
patranff 

natlaiup 

— " 

i^jyila 

preiha 

prULn 

i^Jyiia 

^■~ 

""— 

Hod 

aNang-pa 

— 

bWi 

bQU 

blJU 

MJU 

byzftng 

— 

— 

mfnatf 

nuurd,  tin 

minoB 

mi 

mi 

Mi 

• 

dAdh 

dudh 

dt^dh 

dtidb 

kbiranf, 
b^ranir 

pel 

bo,  homa 

ar 

bandar. 

bandar 

t«tiT»«i«» 

bandar, 

gonaa. 

gonaa. 

aPrdra 

lanstkr 

langOr 

bandraa 

bandraa 

A 

«»h«nH»r 

jot 

inA 

tank 

rL4Ta 

unmi 

bbaX 

Ami,  Mi, 

yam 

dahak 

)oO» 

dahak 

dbAr.ttbba 

dbink,  tiba 

ranc,ranga 

ra 

Ri,li 

— 

m6 

iytt 

mnnb 

mokb 

i 

inii,zhal 

<»liai»l» 

diiicbi 

koyang 
ming 

Stinbtt 

Hi 

nim 

nim 

XtiXDk. 

^^BMBB^tfaBA 

Ming 

Ht 

nihira 

rit 

rit 

ritinf 

minido,manSa 

mTdianmo 

nik 

nika 

nAk 

nik 

atifffta 

nyiui 

aNa,ahanga 

tal,tel 

td 

tel 

td 

telanff 

m<tbi 

marku 

kdl£ 

keri 

kehi 

kdn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

baniM 

Uabkil 

barahkal 

bijnnd 

rodanir, 
dojanff 

— 

rodang, 
mnkpa 

—. 

nai 

kbad 

nai,  kbad 

nadi 

aamndrany 

taingpA 

gTHUBg-pO 

bat 

Ut 

bit 

bita 

om 

om,im 

Lim 

Ion 

Ion 

Itm 

Mn 

tahi 

tahi 

Tdii(aXc) 

&,Udii 

bbera 

bbed 

bhfor,  kidn, 
mba 

bbera 

kbaa 

amn 

Mg 

pasla 

polza 

iora,paoiii 

Jnta 

knabcra 

pboni 

knahiii,  Oiam 

*  In  Kaahmiri^lari,  a  bonae ;  bence,  Idrd,         a  htuband ;  Idri,         a  wife. 
Compare  Put^^bi— ^Aor,       „         „       ghmrwalm,  „  gkantmli,     „ 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE 


DABDU  DIAIiECrS. 

AJ'OHAN. 

KA8A. 

nmiAjr 

EV0LI8H. 

^Umm^mmmmumMMm 

Amiya. 

Shiai. 

Khi^onah. 

Pnsfato. 

KashmirL 

Sanscrit. 

lUL 

SOvcr 

.^ 

8.  r6p 

bftri 

sidn-tar 

top 

ralata 

rupa,cMb 

Sister 

— 

8.  aas 

ayas 

khor 

biny6,  bhe^)i 

bhigini 

hihiB 

SUn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tsam 

kil 

Sky 

ismin 

agihi 

ayesh 

ismin 

nab 

nabaSfSwarga 

Dik 

Snake 

— 

Jand 

— 

mir 

sarof,  saif 

sarpa 

aawip 

Snofir 

8.  him 

8.  hin 

KY^ 

Taorah 

shin 

hima 

him 

Son 

<J^  (riKvov) 

pacha  (rate) 

G.  aya  (vioc) 

zoyah 

n^tcho 

patra,siit 

potr,  bill 

Star 

«kt4r  (aiTTfip) 

S.  tiro 

asi 

storah 

tiro,tirak 

tiri 

tarm 

Stone 

^^m 

bat 

dhan 

kimah 

kiin 

prastfaars,  ilia 

patthar,  s 

Sun 

^^^ 

8.  tori 

■• 

nawar,  Imar 

altib,  aytt, 
.snnj 

•nrya(rfipiof) 

son^ 

Thnndcr 

~ 

wagtdffit 

gharido 

gagarai 

meghgaijjaii, 
Ti^lranishpeBli 

gvaJ, 
gargari 

Titer 

— 

dhi 

thih 

hamxerah 

snh,8lh 

Tyighra 

bagh 

Tooth 

S.  dond 

8.  dhuni 

gome 

ghakhuna, 
gbigh 

dint 

Town 

— 

ktil 

bash6 

khar,  ghar 

nagara*  para 

nagar.pa 

IVee 

kan 

tOm 

— 

wmiA,  wanai 

kal,kiilQ 

dim,  Trikslia 

r«kh.per 
gicbh 

Tribe 

— 

Ttmk 

rom 

kheUatf 

at 

tall.  got,. 

vmac« 

^^^ 

tbenush-koi 

^^^ 

kileh,  kalai 

gim 

grima 

gaon»bie 

Water 

aogr,  n^h 

wahi 

chU 

ubo,  oba 

ib^pini 

ipa,nda 

Mpvii 

Wife 

— 

hilAl 

sambal 

khiza,  ghaxa 

mahrln 

stri 

ioni.stii 

8.  kamri. 

grin 

ffUS 

khixa,  ghaza 

stri,nari 

rindl,  nir 

• 

koxnedi 

0«w 

Wood 

Jin 

katho 

gashil 

largai.  laxgi 

zOn  (CwXov) 

kishtha,  Tana 

lakri«kati 

Wool 

pofltam 

paHh 

(Tib.)  bal 

warai,  wadai 

{t(tiop) 

yw  (cipoc) 

nma 

un 

East 

— 

Jolabahi 

jt/manAs 

narkhito 

— 

porooa,  para 

We«t 

— 

^rabahi 

bumuuidis 

kibleh 

— 

pakihlna,  i^para 

parhhhn 

North 

— 

— 

— 

kulb 

dachin 

attara,  riima 

Attar 

South 

— 

— 

— 

Hham&l 

kiwar 

dakffhina 

dakhin 

Rig:ht 
Left 



dAchin 

dohmo 

khi 

dachin 

dakKhinA 

— 

%aeav  caaaj 

thail 

yaham 

khin.gia 

kiwar 

bayan.bi 

1 

I 

ek 

hin 

yo 

ak 

eka 

ek 

Ju 

do 

altas 

dwi 

zih 

dwa 

do 

tniX 

Che 

asko 

dr<^ 

trah 

tri 

tin 

chod 

chhar 

walto 

salor 

tsor 

chatnr 

dihar 

pui\i 

puKh 

sundo 

pinzo 

p&nz 

panchan 

p4nch 

chuX 

shah 

mishando 

ashpag 

shah 

shash 

chah,khsl 

sAt 

sat 

talo 

awo 

sat 

saptan 

sit 

8 

inxht 

aKht 

altambo 

ata 

ath 

ashtan 

ith 

9 

neuhan 

no 

huncho 

nah 

noh 

navan 

nao 

10 

Jash 

dahi 

tormo 
10+1 

las 

1  +  10 

dah 

das 

das 

!  +  !• 

11 

— 

akihi 

turmohan 
10  +  2 

yaolas 

kah 

ekidas 

igirsh 

12 

— 

bahi 

turmiltas 

dolas 

bah 

birah 

20 

jiAhi 

bi 

altar 

20+10 

shil 

wuh 

Tinsati 

bis 

30 

— 

chehi 

altartormo 

derish 

trah 

trinsat 

tis 

N 
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DIALECTS. 

TIBETAN. 

Panjftbi. 

Gidi. 

KuUahi. 

Handnri. 

Garhw&U. 

Milchang. 

Tibarskad. 

Tibetan. 

tiindi*  mpa 

rupa 

rnpa 

rupa 

rupa 

mil,  mul 

mul 

m(U 

ahen 

bihin 

b^hin 

bdhin 

dhili,  bhuU 

Apu,  ByiU:h 

Shing,  B^t^ 

achhd 

— 

kalri 

kabri 

kalri 

chamri 

Bha 

pakpa 

Pag8.pa 

— 

amr 

aarg 

sargr,  ambar 

akis 

sargang 

nam 

gNam,  Khah 

»P 

kira 

»Ap 

sdp 

sarp 

aibds 

brul 

sBrul  (dul) 

— 

hyftn  (x«wv) 

bio 

hyim 

hytm 

pam,  pang 

ang 

gangs-khapa 

atr,  beta 

putr 

beta 

pat,  beta 

nonill 

chaug 

phaali  chang 

bu,  sras 

Lra 

t&ra 

tira 

tira 

tdra 

skara 

karma 

skar-ma 

attbar 

nar 

patthar 

patthar, 
dhungar 

rag,  rik 

ri 

rDo 

tiraj 

dera 

■iiraj 

snraj,  dfira 

sur^ 

yun^,  ]nmek 

nyi 

NyimA 

— 

gOrkta 

SrAIkho 

grikona, 
ambargiriya 

aijan 

gurguri 

gurguri 

tiiog,  hBrag 

ler 

brigh 

bar^erh 

si.  siht 

sher 

tar 

tar 

sTag 

and 

dand 

dind 

dand 

dint 

gir,  bang 

soa 

So,  TBhems 

tigwCfgrian 

8T4 

sahar 

pur,  graon 

ghar 

— 

— 

grong>khyer, 
Gror 

\kh 

rAkh 

bhtit 

dir 

darkhat 

botang 

botang 

Uonshing, 
Shing 

it 

JAt 

Jit 

kul 

jit 

— 

— 

— 

[nd,tliati 

«rt 

graon 

ghar 

deshang 

deshansT 

Yol-thso, 

KiaUU 

III  niiMiiQ 

grong 

iDi 

pdni 

pdni 

pini.Jal 

pdni 

ti 

chh6 

chh& 

harwHl 

liri 

Uri 

dhulin 

nar,  yas 

yolat 

chhung-ma 

— 

betari 

chyorl 

jawinas 

jaoana,  istri 

chismi 

shri 

cho-mo 

kr,k&th 

chiri 

cbiri 

lakri 

lakri 

shing 

shing 

Shing 

a 

uni 

un 

un 

un 

Cham 

chim 

Bal 

cmb 

purab 

porab 

purab 

porah 

nes 

dam,  shar 

shar 

— 

pachin 

pachan 

pacham 

pachf^in 

ning 

duKur,  n6k 

ntib 

— 

dOr 

uttar 

uttar 

uttar 

thoad,  ring 

zang 

ching(bying) 

— 

dakhin 

dakbin 

dakhan 

dakh&in 

Bh(xng 

zampuling 

Iho 

— 

dahlna 

^^ 

dahina 

dahina 

zagaug 

d<ir^ 

gYas 

abhl 

b4wan 

^^^ 

biwa 

biyan 

derang 

bai 

gYon 

— 

ak 

ek 

ek 

ek 

it 

ti 

gChig 

— 

do 

do 

do 

do 

nish 

nishi 

fNyis 

— 

tr6 

tin 

ttaa 

tin 

8(im 

s&m 

gSOm 

— 

chhar 

chhar 

chhar 

chhar 

pu,  puk 

Pl 

bZhi 

— 

pai\J 

pinch 

paiU 

pinch 

ng&,mi 

ngai 

INgi 

— 

cheh 

chah 

cheh 

chah 

ttik,tCig 

tAki 

drOg 

— 

sit 

sit 

sat 

sit 

stish 

nashl 

blXin 

— 

itb 

ith 

ath 

nth 

rai 

gy^ 

brGyad 

— 

nao 

no 

nao 

no 

sgoX 

gvtt 

dOA 

— 

das 

das 

das 

das 

sai 

cbm 

bChA 

— 

iginh 

igirah 

igirah 

igirah 

sihad 

chiitt 

bCha-gchig 

— 

b^rah 

birah 

b&rah 

b&rah 

sonish 

ch<!mi 

bChu-gnyls 

— 

U 

bi 

bi 

korl 

niza 

nisa,  niza 

nyi-shn 

— 

tri 

dera*bi 

tis 

tis 

deo-niza 

deo-niza 

gS6m-bC1i6 

2  D  2 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE 


DABDU  DIAIiSCTS. 

AFGHAN. 

SLA8A. 

IBDIAJI 

nOLIBH. 

^^mB^mmmmmmmAm 

Amija. 

Shini. 

KhiOmub. 

Kaahmiil. 

Sanaarit. 

HiBdL 

twice  10 

40 

— ~ 

dobyo 

altowaltar 
twice  90+10 

sarrekht 

zaih^ 

chatwarinaat 

cfafaaOs 

60 

— " 

bobekadtid 

altowaltar 
tormo 

pancoa 

pAnzih 

ran^hj^tat 

padiAa 

100 

doBhom 

■hal 

tha 

ifl 

hat 

sat 

aao 

l»000 

— 

S.sis 

8.sia 

dr 

bU 

•ahaara 

tai^ 

100,000 

— 

— 

— 

lakh 

lach 

laksha 

lakh 

lit 

"" 

miichono 

yamoma 

ahwaU, 
yawaw 

godanynk 

praUiama 

pabia 

snd 

^~ 

dOgODO 

dnyamah, 
dnwam 

dnyam 

dwitija 

duBa 

Sid 

^■~ 

chagono 

yilchfim 

dreyan 

tejiim 

Wtiya 

tiam 

4tll 

"~" 

ehanrono 

nlononah, 
aalocam 

chatortha 

^siapOOfta 

lOth 

^ 

dahigono 
lolo 

fSDffum 

doham 
wasol 

iliftBma 

daswa 
Ul 

Red 

— 

bard<lLm 

■ara,«ar« 

lohita,x«kta 

Yellow 

— 

halim 

Rhlkark 

sera,  syad 

lednr 

pillar,  pfU 

pOa^likkl 

Blue 

— 

rM^ 

ahikam 

nila,4bl 

nynl 

nila 

nila    • 

Green 

— 

chening 

thokrang 

■hh^ 

■abza 

harita 

hari 

Black 

— 

kino 

matnng 

tor 

kiihan 

kala,qr<] 

White 

— 

•ho 

■pfai 

diot 

iweta,  aijimA 

aaliBd,ga 

To-daj 

— 

.. 

_ 

man,  roc 

as 

— 

4 

To-moRow 

— 

— 

— 

sabharos 

pagah,  rati 

kalli,  awaa 

kal 

Testerdej 

— 

— 

— 

parikn 

yao 

gata-kil 

kal 

Week 

— 

—  • 

— 

— 

— . 

■apta-din 

bafta 

Month 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ret 

mAa 

Teiv 

— 

— 

— 

kal 

wari 

varsha 

baraa 

AboTe 

yang 

-^ 

porta,  boad 

— 

Arddhwa,  adhi 

npar 

Beneath 

p^ 

kari 

yiii 

akhata 

tal 

tala,adha 

niche 

Between 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

antar 

bich 

Before 

— 

mncho 

yar 

mukh-imukh, 
dodande 

bont 

para,agra 

a«e 

Behind 

— 

pato 

mi 

rtisto,  dorusto 

pat 

pakshlma 

piche 

Broad 

— 

bistino 

palana 

panA 

— 

chaora 

Long 

— 

jl^ 

thanong 

ugda 

r&t 

lamba 

lamba 

Crooked 

— 

gander 

kaga,koJ 

hiil,hi^ 

vakra 

tircha 

Straight 

— 

suntho 

san 

samah,  ritft 

sytid 

_ 

aldha 

Dry 

— 

Bokho 

WOD. 

nch,  wach 

hok 

snshka 

sukha 

Wet 

— 

azo 

hagCim 

laondah, 
nmnbd 

ad6r  (vB(ap) 

Ardra 

sUa 

Far 

"^ 

— 

— 

— 

d6r 

dfir 

Near 

— 

— 

— 

nliih,  nakha 

nikat 

neri,p&s 

Good 

Jam 

miahto 

daltas 

khi 

Jwin 

su 

Bad 

dish 

phana 

wir&n 

yach 

dor,  manda 

bora 

VABIOUS  ALPINE  DIALECTS. 


DIALEOtS. 

TIBET  AK. 

PMjiM. 

GMi. 

Ku-uM. 

B-.d.r.. 

G^bwill. 

MOdunc. 

TO^k-d. 

™„. 

_ 

cliUI 

chill 

chill 

cballs 

nj^.nlai 

nldi-nlu 

bZbi-bCbd 

- 

nu)]^ 

puchi 

PUl* 

P»d^ 

did-nlii 

dul-nU, 

INga-b-CbA 

_ 

lw> 

wo 

»o 

w 

li 

17* 

brOr. 

tiaiir 

b^ir 

buir 

*u.*Ti 

•Mac 

Ukb 

Ukh 

].kb 

- 

a-da* 

eTDluAdi 

■Be 

pihl. 

- 

dn»chl 

d«j-po 

- 

do-den 

dtJBkHlili 

duo. 

don* 

-        , 

- 

BHrto-P* 

- 

tn-dom 

mrnkadcb 

tldt 

Un 

- 

- 

gBim-p. 

- 

diu-den 

cl»l>n 

cbutln 

ClWlUlM 

- 

- 

bZbi-pa 

_ 

dudoa 

dUOD 

dun 

Htanre 

_ 

_ 

bCbu-p. 

lil 

»hwi» 

miiwn) 

pi<d> 

Irion 

plolo 

plfc,  idUm 

Leoe 

Tlilu 

nk,  tok 

Uiitid 

tUgo 

bin 

t*t 

Uang 

km 

ng.  rok 

kinl 

uc-po 

- 

buhi 

~ 

«(«l,dUt. 

MfM 

thog 

cbansol 

U 

*) 

toro.tTolc 

dirtng 

de-rtag 

Jul 

JiOpytlr 

■anit,  Ihorf 

kil 

riDfto 

mD«c 

n»Wn. 

PX 

la 

buu 

buniie 

banang 

to 

" 

Dltum 

' 

npv 

upunniti 

U>«.Uiak 

thinipg. 

chpklbD 

mTbo.  nod 

- 

Mma 

- 

tol.iil» 

nnnidj 

Tt«.r>B 

TOgnn 

hopi^-nif-P* 

ichkto 

Wchkir 

- 

mu]h 

blclib 

»«.™ns. 

urn 

muif.  bai 

- 

tei 

- 

a*e 

•g< 

Omi 

d«..hi 

mDttorta 

_ 

pit 

_ 

Pieht,  p1ch« 

picb* 

ny*™ 

gyatKbi 

.QTabtn 

cb<u>ra 

clun<hkank 

ibengctaan 

limbfi 

- 

rtng-pa 

^ 

ptana 

- 

btinti 

tocha 

kuta        ' 

pinKT 

k"SP» 

^bm 

sldba 

pidru 

htUd» 

wkhu 

cbuch.duin 

phoika 

iKam 

- 

tiui 

- 

•li».biri 

.Uki 

Uin!..piaS 

cbiko 

eSber-i-h 

- 

- 

dftr 

dfir 

wmrik,  dOi 

•ii.wiika 

tbas-rtag, 
ngan-pa 

nietcb 

D&MI 

nrfiiio 

Bjt-V 

longi 

Cher 

- 

..^bi.,nbu 

■cchbu 

**™ 

epo,  Ebola 

gShlnpa. 

lil* 

mil* 

- 

kwiUu.  tiula 

kbrtb 

mu,  kDcbuiE 

kDCbiiitU 

o«an 
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Had 


Soft 


Hot 
Cold 
HoiiciT 


lat 


BmaU 

New 

Old 

Quick 

Slow 

Raw 


RoQcb 

8nxx>Ui 

Round 


Sour 
Thick 

Tliin 
Within 
Without 
Here 

There 

Where 

Now 

Then 

When 

Wlio 

What 

Which 

This 

That 

vniy 

How 

Yes 

No 

Not 

And 

If 

But 

Or 


koro 


loko 
tatto 
dkoo 


baro 


iMit 


Hit 


Uzwa 


ir 


pakko 
cbachiro 
pichik> 
dndnro 

charkuta 

mofo 

t&lo 

talimo 


mkhta,kak 


dor 


chunc 
h6o»aIkiia 


darani,dartod:  gob 
lot 
tot 
tar6n 


rekhnai^aod 

ghwMi 

taiai 

lorak 


nuMiiu,  konal 

bhiii 

lactaa 


Jot 


naT^  (nofus) 


ami^hna 
kthodita 


bhiii 
balka 
tatta 

bhoka 


s6rdzik 
talimin^ 


rlr.Jlr 

ro-ro 

kachi. 


rhachartini 

ulrirwhftm 

hldhim 

walt^  shaton- 

nuHt> 

daganos 

bejentis 


pakki 


khwaza,khKj 

tarwi 

ghat 

mahina 


anu-khen 

akhen 

kol-khen 


knta-khen 
atikhcnu 
amid- kh  en 


danana 

dab&ndi 

dilta 

halta 

cherta 

OS 

aga  wakt 
kiun  wakt, 

kaU 
8ok 
sihf  as 

dih 
agha 

saranga 


bod 

lok 

nOtUiTi 
pctMif  pcinn 

ii^ 

kJt.k>t 

khim 

pop 


diokmOah 

madhar 

tnik 

mot 

toniifnjtkk 


vrihat 
kshntocm 
narya 
purina 


r>ia> 


onikhen 
tamiwakt,  adi 
kan  wakt 


rhatnrkcMia 

ifti«hta 

amla 

sthola 


kahin 


atra 

tatra 

Jatra 

tatkshan,  idinb 

t4vly4liiT 


cfahota 

na7a,na 

parina 

Jald 
asti,sii]i 


ho 

— 

na 

— 

— 

zal 

wo 

ta 

ka 

— . 

wale 

lekin,  ama 

ya 

y* 

•if,  Chita 
fola 

cfaaokou 
dbarkn 
mitha 
khatta 
mota 

pattala 
bihtar,  ai 
bihar 
idhar,  ya! 
ndhar,  w 
kahin 
ab 
tab 
Jab,kab 

kOD 

kya 

kon 

yih 

wuh 

kyun 


hAh.hin 
nah,  ne 
nahin 
aar 

agar,  jo 
lekin 
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DIAIiXCTS 

t 

TIBBTAN. 

PBiUfthi. 

Qidl. 

Kulluhi. 

Handtiri. 

Garbwftli. 

Milchang. 

nbarskad. 

Tibetan. 

— 

karhi 

— 

kittia,karhA 

kithu 

tilk 

gyongbo 

gyong, 
mKbiang 

__ 

kurhi 

— 

narm 

narm 

kolas 

bulbo 

hJam-pa,8Nyi 

— 

bhira,girka 

— 

gnrkA 

garko 

lihig 

Uko 

_ 

haiki 

— 

halki 

balku 

lanfnts 

lanko 

sLa 

— 

tatti 

— 

tatti 

garm 

zing,  zibangr 

kosra 

dro-dron,t8hA 

_ 

thandiL,  shera 

— 

thandi 

tbandu 

link 

kbatkeo 

grang 

__ 

— 

— . 

bhuka 

bbuku 

— 

— 

8Brab8.pa 

_ 

— 

— . 

tibai 

piisu,  tirka 

— 

— 

skom 

adi 

bari 

— 

badA,bari 

bara 

tek,teg 

shangni 

cbben,  dbb& 

Ikki 

chhotA 

— 

nikki,matU 

cbhotA 

gato,  zaich 

taigi.keta 

bu,  cbhung 

— . 

nayi 

— 

QOWi 

naya 

nyung 

nyungni 

soma 

— 

prinA 

— 

purina 

porinu 

(Uhk,  riiza 

nying-pa 

gNah,nying-pa 

litibi 

taori 

_^^ 

Jaldi 

Jaldi 

hal,haiin 

gyuk-p^ 

— 

-^ 

matU 

— 

soli 

i8t6 

mesang 

mfjiang 

gnl6 

— 

kachi 

— 

kachA 

kichti 

masbos 

masho. 

•"* 

pakki 
mirbi 

Dakka 

p&kku 

shoyo,  lungyo 

•bo,  shobang 

_ 

8owa 

kbnrkbura 

nWng.pa 

_ 

lani 

— 

kagra 

sit 

— 

— 

bJam-pa 

— 

soli 

— 

rd 

gaU 

burbur 

burbur 

kyir-kyir 

— 

charkoni 

— 

charkona 

chaoknnta 

puzrak,  pozir 

piz6r 

gni-b23ii 

.^ 

inithA 

^_ 

mithi 

mithu 

thik,  —  im 

njamko 

mNgar-pa 

— 

^^ 

_ 

kbatta 

kbatta 

stirk 

tXako 

skyur-pa 

— 

tula 

— 

mota 

motu 

"^ 

""— 

rGyagspa, 
sTug-sKa 

— 

pattala 

— 

pattala 

pattalu 

— 

— 

nab 

— 

— . 

— 

bibtar 

muda 

kumo 

nangdu 

nangna 

— 

— 

— 

bahar 

bibar 

barang 

phltila 

pbyi-rol-na 

I 

iti 

— 

iti,ure 

urhi 

zua,  tua 

oya 

bDir,  hDin 

— 

Cina 

— 

pure,  pare 

woka,  ptini 

noa,  doa 

doa,  ona 

der,  den 

— 

— 

— 

keti,  kebi 

kaki,kabiu 

bam 

g«^go 

gar,gan 

.. 

ab6 

.. 

ibbn 

aU 

bun 

reng 

». 

tab6 

— . 

tab 

tab 

— 

— 

re-zbig 

— 

Jab6 

— 

kab 

Jab 

terang 

eno 

nam 

kan 

— 

kun 
U.ky4 

ko 
kyi 

batto,bal 
the,  bam 

khaind^.  co 

sn 

_ 

Si 

Chi 

— 

-^ 

— 

kun 

ko 

— 

g«ig 

— 

— 

— 

Tin 

yin 

yo,  za 

oy»,al,yul 

hDi 

— 

— 

— 

Tin 

wuh 

no,  na 

oza,  am,  ido 

d6 

— 

— 

— 

kyun 

kil^ 

chara,pha 

kbairo 

— 

— 

— 

kiaitarah 

kaiflit  kannu 

tera,te 

ene,enekta 

chi-ting, 
chi-ttar 

— 

— 

_ 

hih 

bih 

an,  a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n& 

Ji6 

mai,  ynAni 

mini 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n^,  nahin 

mat 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

aur 

aur 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

««» 

— 

— 

— 

Jirte 

— 

— 

— 

lekin 

— 

— 

— 

bonte,  galt^ 

— 

— 

— 

y* 

y* 

ki 

la 

yang-na 
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DABDU   DIAIiECTS. 

APOHAN. 

KA8A. 

ISDIAH 

SVOLISH. 

8hhi4. 

IThiOniiahi 

• 

KaihmM. 

Banaott. 

HtadL 

At 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^^^ 

_„ 

J«l« 

Scthua 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

waiHi»tilH 

Also 

— 

— 

— 

ham 

— 

— 

hid 

Ahr»rt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*>«"'*»»»* 

Atthoach 

^^^ 

"~ 

~" 

— 

yadante. 

— 

•^ 

Unto 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jabtak,ta 

Agatn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

phir 

UntoM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nal 

— 

— 

Except 

"^ 

— 

— 

— 

magar,  yita 

— 

— 

TlMr«ft>re 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SIlIM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

Much 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

I 

mo 

Jebi 

— 

EC 

— 

•ti^m  aemad 

main 

Of  me 

anmnyo 

Jy4 

— 

— 

mama 

mcra 

Tome 

mote 

jyidOi 

— 

miia 

— 

mahyam 

mvdhko 

By  me 

.^ 

— 

"* 

milora 

— 

mayi 

m^Jhae 

Ftom  me 

— 

— 

— 

milora 

— 

mat 

mpjhaa 

We 

^^^ 

— . 

.^ 

mtmca 

.. 

aem^Tayam 

ham 

Of  iu 

— 

,_ 

^^ 

^K 

hamiri 

Tons 

annabhyam 

hamko 

Byua 

-— 

— 

— 

fiamnnfna 

— 

hamee 

Ftom  us 

— 

— 

— 

ramimfna 

— 

aimat 

hamee 

Thoa 

— 

— 

— 

Tah 

— 

twamynahmad 

ta 

Of thee 

.. 

— 

— 

iBtah.stah 

— 

tava 

ten 

To  thee 

— 

— 

— 

tihli 

— 

tahhyam 

tiUhko 

By  thee 

— 

— 

— 

talri 

— 

twaya 

tc^hae 

From  thee 

— . 

— 

— 

talri 

— 

twat 

t^)hae 

Ye 

.. 

— 

— 

TAha6 

— 

yuahm^ 

tnm 

OfjOQ 

— 

— 

— 

istahse 

— 

yiMhmikam 

tamhara 

To  yon 

— 

— 

— 

ixtAhU 

— 

yoahmabtiyam 

tnm  ko 

By  yon 

-— 

— 

— 

tAsoni 

— 

yushmiUs 

tomae 

From  you 

— 

— 

— 

tisoni 

— 

yuahmat 

tomae 

He 

„„ 

— . 

— 

acha 

— 

•a 

woh 

Ofhhn 

•^ 

— 

— 

dacha 

— 

taaya 

oa  lea 

To  him 

— 

— 

— 

achata 

— 

oa  ko 

By  him 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tena 

uaae 

■^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

oaae 

They 

— 

— 

— 

arhi 

— 

te 

we 

Of  them 

, 

^^ 

,, , 

__ 

tfuhfrn 

wika 

To  them 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tebhyas 

onko 

By  them 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tiia 

unae 

Prom  them 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tebhyaa 

miae 

To  ask 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

yichiton 

pochhna 

To  buy 

_^ 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

mol-lena 

To  blow 

— 

— 

— 

pukiwal 

dolmut 

— 

phtiakna 

To  call 

— 

— 

— 

ja^hkawal 

— 

— 

bolana 

To  Cf>ok 

— 

— 

— 

pakhdwal 

ranun 

— 

pakhina 

To  count 

— 

— 

— 

— 

conzurun 

^^^ 

g:imui 

To  cut 

— 

— 

— 

parka- wal 

garuii 

— 

katiia 
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DIAIiECTS 

1 

TIBETAN. 

Pu^Abi. 

G4dL 

KnUiihL 

Haadori. 

OarhwAU. 

Milchanf. 

nbankad. 

Tibetan. 

^^ 

_ 

^■H* 

Jalsi 

_ 

^^ 

^^^ 

^^ 

^^ 

_ 

walBi 



^mm 

di^ham 

_ 

— 

_ 

bhi 

bhl 

.. 

— 

kywig.yMg 

__ 

^ 

^^M 

Kftwjffh 

h^tnMli 

_^ 

.^ 

.^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

modkyang 

^^ 

_ 

^^ 

tahinte 

^ 

^_ 

.^ 

.^ 

— 

— 



phir 

phir 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bohat 

— 

— 

mang 

— 

— 

— 

Haon 

nudn 

gu,  ninga  ang 

SU  BJO 

n«» 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nudnka 

aiif.o 

— 

ngahi,ngayl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nudnko 

ang  olo 

— 

nga-la 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mainse 

— 

— 

ngas,  ngayis 

•■" 

"■" 

•■" 

■" 

""— 

■■" 

nga-naafnga- 
laa 

--i 

— 

— 

MM 

ham 

— 

— 

nga-diag 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

nga-^hag-gi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nga-chagla 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nga-chaggia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nga-chagnaa 

— 

— 

— 

ta 

tu 

ki,kaa 

hnni,  gnan 

khyod 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khyodkyl 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khyod  la 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khyod  kyls 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khyod  naa 

— 

— 

— 

ton 

turn 

ki,kiakiiia 

gnaniahi 

khyod-chag 

— 

— 

— 

« 

— 

— 

— 

khyod-chaggi 

— 

— 

— 

« 

— 

— 

— 

khyod-chag  la 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khyod-chaggis 

— 

^■^ 

^^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khyod-chag 
naa 

— 

— 

— 

ylh 

wuh 

no,  noa,sa 

wa,pha,aro 

khn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khohl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— > 

khn  la 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khnyls,khoa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khonaa 

— 

— 

— 

ylh 

wuh 

DO,  xohugo 

artiahi 

kho-chag 

— 

-" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kho-chag  gi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kho-chag  la 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kho-chag  gis 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kho-chag  naa 

"~ 

pnchhnii 

tfaibang, 
•baopang 

gSherpar 

^^ 

— 

a. 

mnl-lflDft 

mol'lenik 

zongmig 

dioogbang 

nyobar 

— . 

— 

— 

phnkna 

phunknik 

hBodpar 

— 

— 

— 

hik-dena 

bolinik 

knnig 

ho^iaag 

hBodpar 

— 

— 

— 

pitkkina 

pakkinik 

lanigr 

gYoapar 

"■" 

— 

Kama,gmaxui 

ginna 

xTitbar 
bOnngbar 

~" 

"" 

m^ 

katniL 

kitnu 

wflmiy 

ribang 

gChodpar 
gZhogpar 
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GOMPABISON  OP 


:i: 


DABDU   DULLECTB. 

APQHAN. 

KA8A. 

USDIAS 

O0LIIE. 

Amija. 

RMni. 

Kbi^anah. 

Podita. 

Kaelmiri. 

BanMxtt. 

B«L 

To  die 

_ 

mireono 

_ 

modal 

^^ 

_ 

mmrm 

To  do 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kanm 

— 

kana 

Tofldl 

— 

— 

— 

ponwaftal 

pjUl 

— 

tfinm 

To  km 

— 

— 

— 

— > 

^mm 

— 

aaima 

ToUufh 

— 

— 

— 

fciiMMtn 

^m. 

— 

kasM 

To  open 

— 

— 

— 

khalaiwal 

.M 

— 

^b^Hpm 

To  raise 

— 

— 

— 

porta  kawn 

MB 

— 

oteina 

ToiMd 

— 

— 

— 

panm 

— 

paraa 

Tonm 

— 

— 

— 

dawan,daran 

— 

dona 

TomU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

— 

bedina 

TOMW 

— 

•^ 

— 

caudal 

lAwuii 

— 

alii4 

TobeeikDt 

» 

— 

.. 

_ 

.. 

dnprelBa 

Toileqi 

— 

"~ 

— 

— 

■liOBgini 

— 

aona 

TotWke 

— 

— 

— 

— 

liijrQB 

— 

jHtll'l 

Toteke 

^_ 

_ 

^_ 

m^%Am^,^ 

byftn 

^^ 

leM 

Totaiceaway 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IqliM 

To  tear 

— 

— 

— 

■inlBawal 

^^^ 

— 

tana 

ToteU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kolna 

To  wake 

— 

— . 

__ 

^^ 

_ 

JNva 

To  weep 

— 

— 

— 

Jadil 

wodon 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tolal 

^^ 

— 

tolna 

To  write 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

— 

To  under- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

aanrflina 

To  be 

— 

bilo 

tihii 

.. 

as 

i^^_^ 

Bethoa 

hturtit 

ho 

Beinc 

_ 

b6 

_ 

kh^da 

«. 

^■~       * 

hokar 

Been 

— 

hor^ 

ni 

sawaiwo 

— 

— 

kK>.ffaya 

I  am 

— 

mo  Hoe 

iiB4 

ta  Yam 

— 

asmi 

Thoaart 

— 

tahao 

am  bi 

taliT^ 

— 

asi 

tahai 

He  is 

— 

ahhao 

aibi 

— 

asti 

wohbai 

Yfetn 

•^ 

b^his 

iiurtabin 

mongi7<k 

— 

— 

han  habi 

Ye  are 

— 

tsohAth 

mi  bio 

tiieyist 

— 

— 

turn  ho 

Thefare 

— 

ihh£ 

mieniirbiu 

acbidi 

— 

santi 

wchain 

Iwaf 

— 

mo  AfiiUks 

xaWom 

_ 

_ 

mainthl 

Thou  watt 

— 

tuasulu 

— 

tahw« 

— 

— 

tothi 

Hewaf 

— 

ahasalu 

acbawti 

.. 

_ 

woOUL 

Wc  were 

— 

beasilie 

— 

manga  wtk 

— 

— 

hamtlie 

Ye  were 

— 

taoasilit 

— 

tie^waet 

— 

torn  the 

They  were 

— 

reaaUi 

— 

achi  wa 

— 

we  the 

1  wiUbc 

— 

mo  (*byem 

Ja  tsujcm 

zaKhciyam 

— 

mainhcmfS 

VARIOUS  ALPINE  DIALECTS. 
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DIAXJUCrS 

• 

TIBETAIS^ 

■ 

Pai\)ibi. 

OAdi. 

KaUuhi. 

Handtiri. 

GarbwftU. 

Milchanr. 

nbankad. 

Tibetan. 

__ 

_ 

a. 

marna 

mama 

sbimic: 

Bhichbang 

gShegspar 

— 

— 

— 

kama 

kama 

langmig 

lenman^ 

byedpar 

— 

— 

— 

gimu 

goraiig 

keshban^ 

nyUbar 

— 

— 

— 

znima 

mAma 

sinmig^ 

sitpang 

gSod-par 

— 

— 

— 

hasna 

wannig: 

wotpang 

dGodpar 

— 

— 

— 

kholna 

kholna 

tongmiff 

phebang 

dBy^bar 

— 

— 

— 

chakna 

utina 

thamig 

tekpang 

gTeg-bar 

— 

— 

— 

pama 

[kama 

parasmig 

silbang 

kLagpar 

— 

— 

— 

dorna 

daama 

dhyamig 

gAlbang 

brGy^lgpar 

— 

— 

— 

bhikhna 

— 

renif 

rangmang 

bTscng.bar 

~ 

^^ 

^^^ 

seona 

sina 

poami;, 
cheraig 

p6nmang 

bTBempar 

— 

— 

— 

cfaup-rahna 

chaprahno 

tamtoshmig 

— 

kha-rog-par 

" 

~~ 

~ 

8ona,8uti- 
Jana 

8Atn& 

yangmif 

gochbang 

mNalbar 

" 

"~ 

^^ 

pitna 

""• 

"^ 

gZhobar 
brOegpar 

— 

— 

— 

lena 

lena 

yamiff 

th^hawg 

bTjmgbar 

— 

^_ 

_ 

l^i^ma 
chima 

leiina 

tonmijf 
cfaeraiif 

^^ 

— 

— 

— 

I^iima 

diirabang 

dagspar 

"^ 

" 

bolna 

bolnu 

ringmig 

ringhang 

bSnyad^;iar 
zerbar 

— 

— 

— 

JaSTUt 

utj4na 

toahimii: 

tekpang 

— 

"^ 

— 

— 

rona 

ronu 

kramiiT 

tobang 

ngabar 

— 

.— 

— 

tolna 

tolnu 

texlmh^itm 

dPopgar 

— 

— 

— 

likhna 

Ukhnu 

chemiiT 

chfibang 

hBribar 

^^^ 

~~ 

^mtm 

naiTjhna 

saoqjhna 

— 

— 

■hespar 

— 

— 

— 

bona 

honu 

- 

— 

hDogpar 
yin-par 

^■^ 

— 

-~~ 

— 

— 

kyod-gyor- 
cbig 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

yin-pa 

•^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

yod-pa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nga-yin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khyod-yin 

kho-yin 

nga-rNams 

yin 
khyod-rNama 

yin 
kho-rNams 

yin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nga-hDag-pa 

m^^ 

" 

— 

"^ 

— 

— 

khyodhDag- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khohDag.pa 

— 

^^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nga-chag- 
hDag.pa 

khyodchag« 
hDog.pa 

^^ 

" 

~" 

•"* 

~~ 

•■" 

khochag- 
hDag-pa 

" 

^M 

^^ 

— 

"^ 

— 

— 

nga-hGyor-ro 
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COMFAEISON  OF  T 


DABDU   DIALECTS. 

AFOHAlf. 

KJLSA. 

UTDLAjr 

XVOUBH. 

Amija. 

Rhini. 

gli^twifll^ 

Pushtu. 

iMlmdrL 

BttDaeitt. 

BiodL 

To  die 

.. 

mireooo 

^.. 

mudal 

^^ 

^ 

mmrm 

To  do 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kamn 

— 

kama 

TofUl 

— 

— 

— 

purcwatel 

pjvack 

— 

glnia 

TbUU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.-. 

— 

Btinia 

Tolanffh 

— 

— 

— 

kti^nHil 

_ 

— 

hasna 

To  open 

— 

— 

— 

khalaswal 

... 

— 

khnlna 

To  raise 

— 

— 

— 

porta  kawil 

,_ 

— 

Qtama 

Toraul 

— 

— 

— 

lawastan 

panm 

— 

pama 

Tonm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

doma 

TomU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^_ 

— 

bedma 

To  WW 

— 

— 

— 

fiBdal 

sAwnn 

— 

■itiA 

TobesOent 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

^^^ 

— 

dinp  labna 

Toaleep 

""" 

^" 

— 

— 

■hoiigun 

— 

aooa 

Tottrike 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lajon 

— 

pitna 

To  take 

— 

— 

_ 

afchi(rt»t% 

hyftn 

_ 

tea 

Totakeftwaj 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

l^ina 

To  tew 

— 

— 

— 

sirekawal 

«■« 

— 

tama 

ToteU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bolna 

Tbwmke 

— 

— 

.. 

__ 

_ 

JMna 

To  weep 

— 

— 

— 

Jadil 

wodon 

— 

rona 

To  weigh 

— 

— 

— 

tolal 

«■» 

— 

tnlna 

TO  write 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

likhun 

— 

Hkhna 

To  under- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

stand 

To  be 

— 

bilo 

manimi 

khedil 

— 

— 

bona 

Bethoa 

— 

b6 

h(iriit 

tihsi 

— 

as 

ho 

Beinc 

— 

b6 

^^^ 

kh^da 

_ 

^       < 

hokar 

Been 

— 

boj6 

ni 

sawai  wu 

— 

— 

ho-gaya 

I  am 

— 

mo  Hoa 

JiB4 

za  Yam 

— 

^khA 

main  bun 

nioa  art 

— 

tuhao 

nm  b4 

tahy^ 

— 

asi 

tuhai 

He  is 

— 

ahhao 

aibi 

azhadai 

— 

asti 

wuhhai 

y/tttxe 

"^ 

iM-hJLs 

hurtubia 

munfiyd 

— 

— 

ham  hain 

Ye  are 

— 

tsohith 

mi  bin 

tiseyist 

— 

— 

turn  bo 

They  are 

— 

ihhi 

menigbiu 

achidi 

— 

santi 

we  bain 

1  was 

— 

mo  AstdCis 

za  Wum 

_ 

... 

main  thi 

Thou  wast 

— 

tuasulu 

— 

tahw6 

— 

— 

tuthi 

He  was 

— 

ah  asulu 

aehftwA 

^ 

.. 

wntbi 

We  were 

— 

boaMllis 

— 

munga  w& 

— 

— 

Ye  were 

— 

tsoasiUt 

— 

tiadwast 

— 

— 

turn  the 

'Iliey  were 

— 

ze  asili 

— 

aghi  wu 

— 

— 

we  the 

1  will  »)c 

-- 

mo  (iliyem 

Ja  Uiycm 

za  Khci^iam 

— 

— 

mainhoiifa 

VARIOUS  AliPINE  DIALECTS. 
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DIALECTS 

» 

TIBETAN 

• 

Pai\)Ahi. 

Q4di. 

Knllahi. 

Handuri. 

GarhwilL 

Milclianf. 

Tfbankad. 

Tibetan. 

^_ 

_ 

_ 

mmin^ 

mama 

shfmiff 

sbichbang 

gShegtpar 

— 

— 

— 

kama 

kama 

langmig 

lenmang 

byedpar 

— 

— 

— 

girnafdalna 

gima 

gonnig 

keshbang 

nyUbar 

— 

— 

— 

"fi^^ma 

mAma 

sinmi^ 

sitpang 

gSod.par 

— 

— 

— 

hasna 

hasnu 

wanni|^ 

wotpang 

dGodpar 

— 

— 

— 

kholna 

kholna 

tongniiiT 

phebang 

dBy^bar 

— 

— 

— 

chakna 

utina 

thomig 

tekpang 

gTeg-bar 

— 

— 

— 

parna 

pamu 

fanamig 

silbang 

kLagpar 

— 

— 

— 

doma 

daama 

dhyamiff 

g^bang 

brOyigpar 

— 

— 

— 

bhikhna 

— 

renig 

bTsooff-bar 

"^■^ 

^^ 

H^i* 

seona 

dna 

poamig, 
chemig 

bTMmpar 

— 

— 



chnp-rahna 

diaprahna 

tamtoahmig 

— 

kha-ro^.par 

~ 

^^ 

^^ 

Bona,  suti- 
Jana 

8(itn(i 

gnrhhang 

mNalbar 

" 

HM* 

*^^ 

pitiia»  tUkana 

idtna 

— 

~" 

gZbnbar 
brDegpar 

— 

— 

— 

lena 

lena 

yamlg 

ttaibanc 

bLangbar 

_ 

,        , 

... 

Icdina 
chima 

lejinu 
phiLma 

tonmig 
cheraiifr 

h^nmansr 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

diirabanff 

dagipar 

"^ 

bolna 

bolna 

lingmlg 

ringbang 

bSnyadpar 
zerbar 

— 

— 

— 

jagna 

utjana 

toshimig 

tekpanff 

— 

— 



— 

rona 

ronu 

kramiir 

tobang 

ngabar 

— 

.— . 

— 

tolna 

tolnu 

ffkIomlo> 

tO]f>^>HTiy 

dPopgar 

— 

_ 

— 

likhna 

Ukhna 

rK^mfg 

rtiph^wy 

hBribar 

— 



— 

8an\lhna 

san^hnn 

Bhespar 

— 



— 

hona 

honu 

- 

— 

hDo^par 
yin-pwr 

" 

— 

■■^ 

— 

— 

kjod-gyar- 
chig 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

yin-pa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

yod.pa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nga-yin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

khjod-yin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kho-yin 

anw 

~" 

""* 

•"■ 

^■~ 

nga>rNams 
yin 

^■" 

~ 

~" 

~~ 

— 

— 

khyod-rNams 
yin 

•■• 

^** 

— 

""• 

— 

— 

kho-rNams 
yin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nga-hDoir-pa 

"^ 

"^ 

— 

"■" 

— 

— 

khyod  hDag- 

— 

— 



~ 

— 

— 

— 

khohDoy-pa 

■— 

"^ 

^ 

"■" 

— 

— 

nga-chaf. 
hDag-pa 

~ 

^^ 

"~ 

^ 

— 

— 

khyod  diaf- 
hDoc-pa 

■■* 

m^ 

"^ 

•** 

•~ 

— 

khodiaf- 
hDoy.pa 

^^^ 

— 

•■* 

— 

— 

— 

nsa-hGyur-ro 
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COMPARISON  OF  THi 


BVOLISH. 

DABDU    DIAUBOTS. 

AFGHAN. 

KA8A. 

INDIAN 

^Ui^m^mmmmmmm^m 

Arniya. 

Shlni. 

Pnabta. 

Sanscrit 

HD 

mmi 

Them  wilt  be 

— 

tughy^ 

— 

tahkh«4}a 

— 

— 

tnha 

HewiUbe 

^^ 

Jughy« 

^ 

aghakb^iUl 

— 

— 

wnht 

WewOlbe 

— 

bnthi 

— 

manga 
khd^am 

^^ 

"* 

hamt 

TewOlbe 

— 

taogajrah 

— 

tia^khdUal 

— 

— 

They  win  be 

^^ 

ah  16 

^ 

agfaikh«Mi 

.. 

— 

we  he 

— 

areono 

tsnh 

riTdal«rodal 

Bjtax 

— 

Uw^ 

Brfaiffthoa 

^ 

arao 

— 

nuraoda 

— 

— 

lao 

Bringing 

— 

areta 

— 

raoda 

— 

— 

lita 

Brought 

— 

aro 

— 

HMMl 

— 

— 

laya 

Ibrtng 

-*. 

moeanm 

— 

xaraodam 

— 

— 

I  brought 

— 

moearas 

— 

maraodal 

— 

— 

main 

IwiUbring 

— 

mcwiphem 

— 

— 

— 

— 

main 

TogiTe 

-" 

deono 

^^ 

^■* 

dawnn 

d^na 

Giretlioa 

^^ 

d6 

• 

_ 

.. 

-i. 

d« 

Givhig 

« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hofcar 

Otren 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

<l«f*I 

Igiye 

— 

mosudaa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IWMJTI 

niongivett 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tadel 

Hegitet 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

wnh( 

Wegire 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-" 

hamc 

Yegiye 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tame 

Tbtjgiwt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~~ 

wedc 

I  gave 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

main 

Tbongavest 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tudD^ 

He  gave 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

wubc 

We  gave 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

hamd 

Ye  gave 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

torn  d 

Thcjr  gave 

— 

— 

^— 

— 

— 

— 

wedi; 

IwiUgive 

— 

moea  d&stis 

^— 

— 

— 

— 

main 

Thou  wilt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-"" 

^■^ 

tudei 

give 

He  will  give 

— 

— 

"~ 

^ 

— 

~^ 

wtih  < 

We  will  give 

— 

— 

^~ 

— 

^— 

—^ 

hamc 

Ye  will  give 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

"~ 

"*• 

tiim  d 

ThejwiU 

— 

^ 

"■" 

~~ 

"^ 

^^ 

wede 

give 

To  come 

hai 

ono 

dohman 

ritalal 

" 

ina 

Comethon 

^^ 

eti 

_ 

_ 

— 

ao 

Coming 

— 

along 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ikui 

Come 

^-* 

€ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

igaya 

I  come 

— 

moaltis 

jidayem 

— 

— 

— 

iU 

I  came 

—- 

mo  em 

aidayem 

— 

— 

— 

4ya 

I  will  come 

— 

mo  gh^phtim 

Jighadayah 

— 

— 

— 

iwegi 

To  see 

poehik 

chakyono 

— 

lidal 

d^phmi 

— 

dekhr 

See  thou 

chaky^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

dekh 
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DTATiEOTS. 

TIBETAN. 

PM^U. 

CMdi. 

KnUuhi. 

Handuri. 

GwtiwiU. 

Mllchanf. 

Tibankad. 

Tibetan. 

-^ 

^"" 

.. 

-. 

— 

— 

— 

khfodhQyor- 

ro 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kho  hGytur-ro 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

hOyor-fo 
khjodhGjur- 
ro 

— 

^^^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kho  hGytur-ro 

"^ 

^w 

~" 

lina 

Una 

lyamickarmiff 

repanc 

hBraofhar 
honpar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kerm,kcr 

re   wpai 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lMnrm,kera 

icc» 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kcrkyo 

reke 

.^ 

— 

— 

•— 

.- 

— 

ketftk 

rati 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

— 

kerok 

w«l 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kertok 

rati 

... 

dfloa 

kemif 

d&baDf 

dBor-par, 
fToor-bar, 

— 

— 

— 

(1«),do 

— 

kem 

dai 

.i. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kema 

diffa 

... 

— 

— 

— 

.- 

— 

kfiukyo 

dike 

^ 

— 

— . 

— 

.- 

— 

k^.tok 

Dini 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

k^-tftn 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

k^ta 

dini,  nOa 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

k€M 

dini 

.i. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

k<.ten 

daiio,iiii,nim 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

\€M 

dint 

_ 

— 

-^ 

~ 

— 

— 

Kernnk 

W«i 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

datka 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

« 

— 

kemo 

dat 

^m 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kerne 

dacho 

~. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kemen 

ila^liT> 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

keiiie 

dadio 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

Kemtok 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— » 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

^ 

_ 

... 

kenta 

.  .^ 

.^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.-. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kemten,tkh 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

"~ 

— 

— 

K0lttwO|  vOlll 

— 

— 

^ 

-" 

"■* 

Ana 

— 

Mimif 

■Byon-par 
I»beb-par 
hone-bar 

— 

— 

— 

•o 

— 

Mkn 

nftt 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

4kar 

— 

Mnja 

ntttga 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mnkyo 

ntittke 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mt&k 

nA-tt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mnnk,Mk 

niitgl 

— 

— 

~~ 

^■* 

— 

^■» 

btotok 

nikpCi 

— 

.. 

mmm 

_ 

_ 

«■» 

kemneitf. 

mllionff-bar 

tansmif 

■■■■■■■■'■•» 
taii(inaiif 

^■^ 

"■" 

■~~ 

tanc 

kan 

— 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE 


DABDU    DIAUSCTS. 

AFGHAN. 

KJLSA. 

INDIAN 

SNOUBH. 

Amtya. 

Shini. 

KhiQunah. 

Pushtu. 

Sansdit. 

HlBdl 

BeeSng 

,„_ 

_ 

^^ 

^^ 

^^, 

^^ 

d^h.kar 

Seen 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

deJch-gsy 

iMe 

— 

mos  chakyam 

— 

— 

— 

maindek 

Thouteeit 

— 

tus  chakye 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tudekht 

Hesee^ 

— 

Jus  chaky6 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

wuhdri[' 

We  866 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

hamdek 

Ye  see 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tnmddd 

Tbeyeee 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

wedekb 

I  saw 

-- 

mos  chakilAs 

— 

— 

— . 

mainddi 

Thou  sawest 

— 

tus  chakilti 

— 

— 

~. 

tudekh. 

He  saw 

— 

Jos  chakilA 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

wuhddc 

We  saw 

— 

Mschakalis 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

hamdrt 

Ye  saw 

— 

tso  chakiUt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tumddt 

They  saw 

— 

asighchakAli 

— 

— 

— 

— 

we  dek- 

IwUlsee 

— 

— 

— 

desha 

— 

mainde 

Thou  wilt 

— 

tus  push 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tu  dekb 

see 

He  will  see 

— 

Jus  push^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

wuhdel 

WewiUsee 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

hamddc 

YewiUsee 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tumddi 

Thejwillsee 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

wedekli 

To  drink 

aupik 

pigtmo 

— 

diaghU 

dxjtai 

— 

pina 

Drink  thon 

— 

Pl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

piyo 

Drinking 

— 

piye 

— 

— 

— 

— 

pi-kar 

Drunk 

— 

piyis 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Piya.  pi- 

I  drink 

— 

mos  pim 

— 

— 

— 

— 

main  pit 

I  drank 

— 

mos  piyis 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nudnpi] 

I  wiU  drink 

^"~ 

mos  piyono 
kare 

^^ 

~ 

"~ 

"~* 

To  speak 

anrestam 

n^ono 

sen 

waiyil 

— 

— 

bolna 

Speak  tboa 

— 

ras 

— 

ta  wawi3ra 

— 

— 

bol 

Speaking 

— 

rasi 

— 

waiya 

— 

— 

bol.kar 

Spoken 

— 

ras 

— 

wai 

— 

— 

bola,bo] 

I  speak 

— 

mosrigas 

— 

za-waiyam 

— 

— 

main  bo 

Tkion  speak- 

— 

— 

— 

tah  waiye 

— 

— 

tubolta 

est 

He  speaks 

— 

— 

— 

agha  wai 

— 

— 

wuh  bol 

We  speak 

— 

— 

— 

manga  waiytl 

— 

— 

ham  bol 

Ye  speak 

— 

— 

— 

tis^  \raiyist 

— 

turn  bolt 

They  speak 

— 

— 

— 

aghi  wai 

— 

— 

we  bolte 

I  spoke 

— 

mos  n^is 

— 

mi  waiyal 

— 

— 

main  bo 

Thou 

— 

— 

— 

tah  waiyal 

— 

tubola 

spokest 

He  spoke 

— 

— 

— 

aghi  waiyal 

— 

— 

wuh  bol 

We  spoke 

— 

— 

— 

munga  waiyal 

— 

— 

ham  bol 

Ye  spoke 

— 

— 

— 

tka6  waiyal 

— 

— 

tarn  boh 

They  spoke 

— 

— 

— 

aghi  waiyal 

— 

— 

we  bole 

IwiUspeak 

^^"^ 

mosrasam 

^^ 

£a  Bawo 
waiyam 

^^^ 

^^^ 

main  bo 

Thon  wilt 

— 

tOsras 

— 

tah  bawo 

— 

— 

tuboleg 

speak 

waiye 

HewiU  speak 

— 

Jus  rase 

— 

agha  bawo  wai 

— 

wuh  boll 

WewiU 

— 

hisrasilis 

.ii. 

munga  bawo 

— 

— . 

ham  bo 

speak 

waiyti 

\ 
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DIAUBOTS 

I 

TIBETAN. 

Pu^Abi. 

G4di. 

KuUiihL 

Handnri. 

Oarhw&U. 

Milchang. 

Tibarakad. 

Tihetan. 

_ 

,^ 

^^ 

,,i  , 

^^^ 

tanga 

kani 

„^ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tangkyo 

kangi 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ta-tak 

kadi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ta-ttm 

kadala 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ta.ti 

kadifkendela 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ta-t^ 

kadi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ta-ten 

ka-do,  da,  dun 

— 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ta.t^ 

ke.di 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tangok 

Kangi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tangan 

kanga 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

taoigo 

kanga 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tang^ 

kanzo,  cho 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

tangen 

kanzo,  cho 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tang^ 

kanzo,  cho 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tangtok 

Kandi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tangton 

kandnla 

"" 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

tangta 

kandi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tangte,  tosh 

kandi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tangten,  tish 

kando 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tangte,  tosh 

kandi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t6ngmig 

ttogmang 

hThmig-bar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tCmg 

tung 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tfmgi 

tongi 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tnngkyo 

tongk6 

-. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ta.ttik 

tu.ti 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tiingtik 

tAngi 

-. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

timgtok 

tung-ti 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lonmig 

lopang 

gDonpar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ion 

to 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lona 

toga 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

lonkyo 

toke 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

latak,  londnk 

loni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

latan,  londun 

tonola 

— 

_ 

_ 

^- 

— 

.i_ 

lata,loiida 

tonifUila 

.^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lal6,  lond<^ 

toni 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

laten,  londen 

lono,  nun 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

late,  londe 

lono 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lorok,  lok 

Logi 

..-. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

loroiiflon 

toga 

— 

_ 

._ 

_ 

— 

._ 

loro,  lok 

toga 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lore,  loreth 

locfao 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

loren,  loreth 

tocho 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

loT^,  loresh 

locho 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lontok 

Loni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lonton 

tonnla 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lontu 

ton! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lont«,todi 

toni 

- 
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COMPARISON  OF  TH 


XVOUSH. 

DABDU   DIAUBOTS. 

AJPQHXN, 

KA8A. 

TN1>IA] 

Amiya. 

ShinA. 

KhiOanBli* 

Poahta. 

Kaahmiii. 

Swaacrit. 

mm/K^9mMMmmmmmm 

Yewfllq^Mk 

— 

taogadlis 

— 

tis^bawo 
waiyist 

— 

-- 

Un 

Tbeywfll 

— 

adghraaU 

— 

aghibawowal 

— 

— 

we 

■petk 

Togo 

harai 

h^Jono 

nih 

talal 

— 

•"^ 

iia 

Gotium 

.... 

bobo 

nih 

^M 

.. 

.— 

JM 

Qdtng 
Gone 

_ 

^^^ 

_„ 

.. 

M-l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

Ifo 

— 

mo  hiyam 

ji  Hicham 

— 

— 

-^ 

IMJ 

Iwfl&t 

— 

mogia 

awiniyam 

— 

— 

— 

IMJ 

IwiUgo 

^" 

mokareb^yam 

Jekat 
hnnuhan 

•"• 

""^ 

*^" 

n^ 

lb  ait 

^ 

btono 
betha 

— 

kahcoaatan 

bOi 

^" 

bail 

Sittlioa 

... 

baM 

ffittfaif 

— 

bethna 

— 

— 

— 

••      — 

bail 

Botod 

""^ 

behoa 

•~ 

"" 

"■" 

^" 

bail 

I  lit 

— 

mebetfaaa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mai 

Int 

— 

ma  behoa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mai 

Iwfllilt 

— 

mo  bchcm 

mmm 

_ 

biha 

-. 

TOBtMid 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

wafthim 

— 

kha 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kha 

Standing 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

kha 

Stood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

kha 

I  stand 

— 

-^ 



— 

— 

— 

kha 

iKtood 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

kha 

Iwfll  stand 

— 

— 



— 

— . 

— 

kha 

To  hear 

ftoraparai 

— 

— 

— 

banm 

— 

son 

Hearttioa 

— 

_ 



— 

.. 

— 

sun 

Hearing 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

son 

Heard 

"~ 

— 

-^ 

— 

— 

"~ 

son 

01 

I  hear 

— 

m.m 



— 

— 

— 

81 

mai 

I  heard 

— 

— 



— 

— 

^ 

ma: 

IwiUhear 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

mai 

To  eat 

jawak 

— 

— 

khodal 

khynn 

— 

khi 

Eatthon 

—. 

«. 

_ 

-m. 

.. 

.— 

kha 

Eating 

— 



— 



— 

— 

khi 

Eaten 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~- 

khi 

k 

maJ 

leat 

— 

» 

— 

~. 

.. 

— 

late 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mai 

IwiUeat 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

mai 

A  king 

— 



— 

— 

— 

rijah 

Tiii 

By  or  with  a 

— 



— 

— 

— 

ri^en 

riji 

king 

Of  a  king 

— 

— 





— 

r^asya 

Hit 

To  a  king 

— 

— 



— 

— 

r^aya 

Hit 

A  king 

— 

— 



— 

— 

raiam 

Hit 

From  a  king 

^" 

"• 

*-" 

— • 

rijit 

riit 
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DTAT.HOTS. 

TIBETAN. 

PanjAbi. 

G&di. 

KnUuhL 

Handuri. 

GwfawUi. 

MUchang. 

TIbankad. 

Tibetan. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lonten,  tish 

lono 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lont^ 

loni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bixnig 

debang 

hOahbar 
phylnpar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bai 

de 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

baya 

dega 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

baikyo 

deke 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

baitak 

deni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bainik 

degi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

baitok 

deni 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

^.. 

toshmig 

popang 

gZhes-par 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tosh 

po 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tosha 

POR* 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

toflhkyo 

poke 

— 

... 

.— . 

_ 

— 

^^ 

to-tok 

pmi 

•^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

to8hak,t(Mhek 

pogi 

— 

_ 

_ 

.  1 

.^ 

W^iS 

toehetOk 

poni 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,— 

— 

shotpang 

hOieng-ba 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

shot 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

shotga 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

shotke 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fihott 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

staotgi 

— 

— 

"" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•hot-ti 

— 

— 

■■^ 

^ 

— 

— 

thasmig 

rtngpang 

mNyanpar 
TShorbar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

thaft 

nmg 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

thasa 

rtnga 

— 

*" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

thaskyo 

rdmgke 

-^ 

^_ 

— 

^^ 

^^ 

^^ 

tha-t&k 

rtni 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

thasAk 

rtngi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

thastOk 

nmgtl 

— 

— 

MM* 

— 

— — 

— — 

zimig 

ttoang 

gZanpar 
zabar 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

zi 

zi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

z^ 

**«« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

sAgkyo 

zigke 

— 

^^_ 

_ 

^^ 

__ 

.^a. 

zAtnk 

tksA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



zikftk 

u«i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



zakok 

zini 

— 

.. 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

rOyal-po 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

rOyal-po« 

,  1, 

-_ 

__ 

_^ 

_ 

— 

— 

rOyal-pohi 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

rGyal-po.la 

— 

— 

— 



— - 

— 

rOyal-po 

^ 

"^ 

— 

■^-- 

■^" 

"^ 

rOyal-po^nas 

2  E 
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COMPAEISON  OF  THE 


DABDU   DIALECTS. 

AFaHAV. 

KA8A. 

INBIAH 

ni^T.TnT. 

Amljrft. 

8ldii4. 

Kh^Junftli. 

PiMlita. 

KflUHUBlIfl* 

SftiiMrit. 

HM 

Ktnn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i^Ah 

r^QB 

By,  with 

^ 

•^ 

_ 

^■B 

^_ 

i^ftih 

F^OBK 

Un^ 

OfUnfft 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

riUinin 

F^OBka 

Tokinc* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

riiKbhya 

r^ooko 

Inldiis* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nian 

r^on 

From  kins* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nOebhya 

Hiaa» 

Gold 

^_ 

^ 

— 

_ 

__ 

_ 

■ODft 

By.wittwgoid 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

~ 

— 

BODftie 

Of  gold 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

_ 

■ODftb 

To  sold 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

— . 

_ 

■ooako 

Gold 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— . 

Bona 

FRmi  cold 

— 

"^ 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

aonaK 

Gold(pL) 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

^. 

■ona 

— 

__ 

— 

_ 

.. 

_ 

bith 

By,  with  ft 

— 

~~ 

— 

•_ 

— . 

— 

hithK 

hand 

OffttaftBd 

— 

—. 

— 

-~ 

_ 

_ 

bitfaki 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

._ 

hithko 

Ahaad 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

^_ 

hiih 

FRmifttaftsd 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

mmm 

.. 

hithK 

Hand* 

■^^ 

"^ 

"^ 

— 

— 

— 

hitiUB 

VARIOUS  ALPINE  DIALECTS. 
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DIAIiEOTS 

• 

TIBETAN. 

FanJAbL 

Gidi. 

Kallntal. 

Handari. 

Oarhwili. 

Milchang. 

THMnkad. 

Tibetan. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

rG^-po- 
rNama 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

rOjal-po- 
rNamt-kyis 

— 

— " 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

rGyal-po- 
rNams-kjri 

— 

— 

— 

^— 

^ 

— 

^— 

rOyal-po- 
rNams-la 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

rGyal.po- 
rNams 

— 

^^— 

"^ 

^~" 

^■^ 

^■^ 

^^^ 

rGyal-po- 

gScr 
ffSer-gyla 

._ 

_i_ 

_ 

__ 

^^ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

gSer-gji 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

grScr-la 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

gSer 

— 

— 

-. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

gSer-nas 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

gSer-rNams 
lag.gls 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_— . 

— 

— . 

.mm. 

— 

li«-8:i 

— 

— 

— 

— 





— 

las-la 
las-nas 

mm- 

^ 

__ 

— 

.... 

— . 

— - 

— 

— 

^~ 

^■" 

■^" 

"■"" 

las-rNama 
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XVI. 


MAGNETICAL    OBSERVATIONS 


1.— DECLINOMETEB. 


2.— DIP  CIECLE. 


3.— INTENSITY. 
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DECLINOMETER. 


OBSEEVATIONS  at  Lfe  in  LadAk,  on  Monday,  4th  October,  1847. 
Height,  11,712  feet.    N.  Lat.  34°  OQ'  07  -32."    E.  Long.  77'»  6^  03''. 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.M. 

Scale 

Change  per  hour. 

DAntMwWa 

Beading. 

Scale. 

AroValae 

1 

At  8i  A.M.  finally  adjusted. 

2 

Zero  of  Collimator  Magnet    ...       7  800 

3 

Weak  Brass     „        ...       4*900 

4 

Declination,  2"  46'  52  02''  East. 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

7 

'850 

+ 

050 

1 

1750 

10 

7 

900 

+  • 

050 

1 

1750 

11 

7 

'825 

■076 

1 

•7625 

Noon 
1 
2 

• 

7 

7' 
7 

\J4U\f 

650 
600 
600 

:h  • 

175 
050 
000 

4 

1 
0 

1125 
1750 

0000 

Extremes  ...  { 

L   10     A.M. 

Scale. 

Arc  Value 

7-600 
7-900 

3 

A 

7- 
7' 

750 

1 

150 

3 

1 

5350 
1750 

Described  Arc   ...     = 

-300 

7^-0500 

4 

800 

+ 

050 

1 ' 

5 

7' 

800 

±  • 

000 

0 

0000 

6 

7- 

750 

—  ' 

050 

1 

1750 

7 

7- 

700 

—  ' 

050 

1 

1750 

8 

1- 

650 

-  050 

1 

1750 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sums 

92  875 

Means 

7  739 

^ 


DECLINOMETER. 
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OBSEBVATIONS  at  LB,  in  LadAk,  on  Tuesday,  6th  October,  1847. 
Height,  11,712  feet.      N.  Lat.  34°  O^  07  -32".     E.  Long.  77*»  69'  03". 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.M. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
Noon 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 


Sums 


Means 


Scale 
Reading. 


7 

7 
7 
7 
7 


7 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


•660 
•700 
•712 
•750 
•776 
•800 
•920 
•900 
•800 
•725 
•660 
•700 
•700 
•760 


108  632 


7  752 


Change  per  hour. 


Scale. 


+  060 
+  012 
+  038 
-f  025 
+  006 
+  120 
-020 
-100 
-076 
-076 
-050 
±•000 
+  050 


AroValae 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 


•1760 
•2937 
•8813 
•6875 
•1175 
•8200 
•4700 
•3500 
•7625 
•7625 
•1750 
•0000 
•1750 


BemarioB. 


Mean  Scale  Beading  on  4th  ...       7  739 

6th  ...       7^752 


Sum  of  Means 
Mean  of  Means 


16-491 


7  -7456 


Extremes 
Described  Arc 


{3  A.M.  1  P.M. 
9  A.M. 


Scale. 


AxvValue 


7-650 

7  920 

•270 


6  3460 


Beading  at  4  p.m. 
Tonion  Circle  moved  90"" 


it 
ft 
ft 
tt 


it 
ft 
a 
ft 


90» 
90» 
90» 
90' 


Scale. 


7-750 

8-000 
8-200 
8-400 
8-600 
8-850 


Change. 


Scale. 


+  •260 
+  •200 
+  •200 
+  •200 
+  •250 


Arc. 


5  •8750 

4 •yooo 

4-7000 
4-7000 
5-8750 
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DECLINOMETER. 


OBSEEVATIONS  at  MULBIL,  in  Ladak,  on  Wednesday,  20th  October,  1847. 
Height,  10,480 feet.    N.  Lat.      "^      '      ".    E.Long.     *>      '      ". 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.m. 

Scale 
Beadiog. 

Change  per  hour. 

1>xm%asVa 

Scale. 

ArcValue 

itemariLB. 

1 

At  6  P.M.  on  19th  finally  adjusted. 

2 

Zero  of  Collimatop  Magnet      ...     7  800 

8 

„      Weak  Brass     „         ...     4  900 

4 

7-780 

Declination,  2«»  44'  29  -10"  East. 

5 

7-825 

+  026 

0  -5812 

6 

7-860 

+  -025 

0  -6812 

7 

7-900 

+  -050 

1  1626 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Noon 

1 

2 

8  060 
8  060 
8  050 
7-900 
7-800 
7-775 
7-750 

+  -100 
+  060 
±000 
-160 
-100 
-025 
-025 

2-8250 
11625 
0  0000 
8-4876 
2-3250 
0  -5812 
0  -5812 

1 

f^     P.M. 

Extremes     ...  s  ^ 

I  9i  A.M. 

Described  Arc           = 

Scale. 

ArcValue 

7-675 

8  050 

-876 

8-7187 

3 

7-700 

-  -055 

1  -2787 

4 
5 

7-675 

-  025 

0  -5812 

6 

7 

At  4  P.M.  the  wind  was  too  high  to  allow 

8 

of  any  readings  being  taken  by  movements 

9 

of  the  torsion  circle,  as  the  magnet  could 

10 

not  rest. 

11 

12 

Sums 

125  -525 

Means 

7-845 

% 
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OBSEEVATIONS  at  KASHMIR  City,  on  Thursday,  4th  November,  1847. 
Height,  6,360  feet.    N.  Lat.  34°  05'  28  09".    E.  Long.  74°  68'  00". 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


Change  per  hour. 

A.M. 

Scale 
Reading. 

Remarks. 

Scale. 

ArcValue 

1 

At  5  P.M.  on  3rd  finally  adjusted. 

2 

Zero  of  Collimator  Magnet  (C.  13)  7  -800 

3 

„       Weak  Brass            „           4-900 

4 

Declination,  2°  43'  54  -90"  East. 

6 

6 

7-700 

7 

7-760 

+  050 

8 

7-775 

9 

7-800 

10 

11 

Noon 

7-750 
7-725 
7-700 

Scale. 

ArcValae 

1 

• 

2 

7-750 
7-825 

r  6  A.M. 

Extremes        ...  s  , 

(^  4  P.M. 

7-700 
7-925 

/ 

3 

4 

7-925 
7-925 

Described  Arc           = 

•225 

5-2500 

6 

6 

7 

7-900 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

^ 

Sums 

93  '525 

Means 

7-794 

426 


DECLINOMETER. 


0BSEEVATI0N8  at  KASHMIR  City,  on  Friday,  5th  Noyember,  1847. 
Height,  5,850  feet.    N.  Lat.  84°  05'  28  09".    E.  Long.  74P  58^  00". 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.M. 

Scale 

Change  per  hour. 

Beading. 

Scale. 

AroValue 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7" 

900 

8 

7- 

925 

+  025 

9 

7' 

925 

±•000 

10 

7' 

925 

±•000 

11 

Noon 
1 
2 

7' 
7 

7- 
7 

900 
875 
860 

'840 

-025 
-025 
-015 
-020 

r  2  P.M. 
Extremes        ...  < 

(^  4  P.M. 

Scale. 

ArcValue 

7-840 
7-940 

8 

4 

7 
7' 

•900 
940 

+  -060 
+  -040 

Described  Arc           = 

-100 

2-3333 

5 

7- 

900 

-040 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

7-900 

12 

Sums 

94  -790 

Meann 

7-899 

\ 


DECIINOMBTER. 
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OBSEBVATIONS  at  KASHMIR  City,  on  Sfttarday,  6th  November,  1847. 
Height,  6,850  feet.    N.  Lat.  84*»  05'  28  09".    E.  Long.  14P  58'  00". 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


Change  per  hour. 

A.M. 

Scale 
Reading. 

Bemarki. 

Scale. 

ArcValoe 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7-760 

7 

7-780 

+  020 

0'-4666 

8 

7-925 

+   145 

8-3838 

9 

8  000 

+  075 

1-7500 

10 

7-975 

7-850 

f\C\l* 

^^       9^  ^\€%€% 

11 

Noon 
1 
2 

—  -025 
-075 

0  -5833 
1-7500 

^                             r  6  A.M. 
Extremes     ...     < 

[9  A.)C 

Scale. 

ArcYalue 

7-760 
8-000 

8 

4 

7-875 

+  -025 

0*5833 

Described  Arc           = 

-240 

5'-5998 

1 

5 

7-860 

-015 

0-3500 

6 

7-900 

+  040 

0-9333 

7 

7-880 

-020 

0-4666 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sums 

78-805 

Means 

7-880 

r 


( 

i 

t 


«• 


428  DECMNOMETEB. 

OBSERVATIONS  at  KASHMIR  City,  an  Sunder,  71 
Height,  5fi50  feet.    N.  Lat.  ai»  05'  28  -09^.    £.  Loi 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  staticm. 


A.M. 

SdOe 
Reading. 

Change  per  boor. 

Soale. 

ArcVahie 

Bflmaiki. 

1 

Not.  4    Mean  Scale  Reading        7  -794 

2 

n    5           „           „                  7  '899 

8 

„    6            „            „                   7-880 

4 
5 
6 

7 

7-900 

7 

Sum 
Mean 

7  895 

31-468 

7-867 

8 

9 

10 
11 

SoOe. 

ArcValne 

Noon 
1 
2 
3 
4 

7-850 

r  2  P.M. 

Extremes        ...  s  ^ 

(^  5  P.M. 

Described  Arc           = 

7-850 

7-950 

-100 

2'3333 

5 

7-950 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7-880 

10 

11 

12 

Sums 

31  580 

Moans 

7  895 

DECLINOMETER. 
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OBSERVATIONS  at  KASHMIR  City,  on  Saturday,  20tb  November,  1847. 
Height,  5,350  feet.     N.  Lat.  34°  05'  28  09".     E.  Long.  74°  68'  00". 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.M. 


1 
2 
3 

4 


5 


Scale 
Beading. 


6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
Noon 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

Sums 

Means 


Change  per  horn*. 


Scale. 


7-800 
7-750 
7-850 


ArcValue 


Bemarks. 


At  II  A.  M.  finally  adjusted.       Scale. 

Zero  of  Collimator  Magnet  (C.13)   7  800 
„      Weak  Brass     „         ...       4  900 


-f  050 
-010 


7  -820  -  030 


7-860 
8  000 
7-825 
7-800 


+  040 
+  140 
-175 
-025 


62  -705 


7-838 


1  1458 
0  -2291 

0  -6873 

0  -9167 

3  -2083 

4  -0103 
0  -5729 


480 


DEOMNOMETEB. 


OBSEBTATIONS  at  KASHMIB  City,  on  SundAj,  2l8t  November,  1847. 
Height,  5,860  feet.    N.  Lat.  W  W  28  09".    E.  Long.  74''  68^  00". 

Mean  Time,  dyil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.M. 

Soale 

Chango  per  honr. 

TT  ■  ■  1 1  ■  1  L  II 

BMding. 

Scale. 

AroValue 

MemarKs. 

1 
2 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Noon 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

-060 
±-000 
-025 
--075 
±•000 
±-000 
+  020 
+  020 
-020 
-  010 
+  -050 
-010 
±000 
-•010 
-015 
+  -025 
-025 

1-1468 
0-0000 
0-6729 
1  -7187 
0-0000 
0-0000 
0*4683 
0-4683 
0-4683 

0  -2291 

1  1458 
0  -2291 
0  0000 
0  -2291 
0  -3437 
0  -5729 
0  -5729 

Nov.  20    Mean  Scale  Beadi 
w    21            „            „ 

Sum  .. 

Mean 

Former  operations — ^Mean 

Differe 

+  or  eaaterly     =     3 

Former  declination— 2°  43^ 

+0     0 

ing     7  -838 
7-845 

7" 
7" 

7 

7 
7- 
7 
7 

7 

7- 

7 

7 

7' 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7- 

7 

960 
900 
900 
'876 
•800 
800 
800 
820 
840 
820 
•810 
860 
850 
•860 
840 
825 
860 
•826 

16-683 

7-8415 

7-8670 

noe       -0266 

6-06"of  AiT 

64  -90"  East 
36-06 

Declination     =2    44   29  96  East 

Reading  at  7  a.m.  22nd 

Torsion  Circle  moved  90** 

90" 
90'' 
SO** 

Scale. 

Change. 

8-050 

7-850 
7-650 
7-450 
7-250 
7-075 

Scale. 

Arc. 

•200 
•200 
•200 
•200 
•175 

4  -5832 
4  -5832 
4  -6832 
4 -5832 
4  -0103 

Sums 

141  -215 

Means 

7-845 

DECLINOMETER. 
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REMAEKS  upon  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  KASHMIR  during 

November,  1847. 


1847. 
Month. 


Nov. 


Day. 


4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
20th 

2l8t 


Sums 


Means 


Described  Arc. 


6 -2600 


5-5998 


5  -7292 


16  -5790 


5-5263 


2-3ddd 


2-3333 


3-4374 


8  1040 


2  -7013 


Bj  an  examination  of  these  arcs  of  daily 
vibration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
anddecrease  takes  place  on  alternate  days ; 
and  &rther,  that  the  mean  smaller  arc  is, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  one-half  of  the  larger 
arc,  the  difference  being  only  '06',  equal 
to  3  -6".  This  coincidence  may,  however, 
be  accidental. 


During  these  six  dajrs*  observations, 
&om  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  the  magnet  was 
in  constant  oscillation,  or  in  tremuhu8 
vibration,  through  an  arc  of  from  '4  to  -8, 
equal  to  from  10'  25"  to  20'  50",  the  air 
being  perfectly  still,  excepting  at  sunrise, 
when  there  were  occasional  light  puffs. 
At  night  the  magnet  was  at  rest. 

This  phenomenon  was  remarked  only 
in  Kashmir. 
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DECLINOMETER. 


OBSEEVATIONS  at  SHAMSABAD,  io  Panjab,  on  Wednesday,  22  Dec.  1847. 
Height,  1,000  feet.     N.  Lat.  33°  52'  00  -88".     E.  Long.  72°  30'  00". 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


Change  per  hour. 

A.Al. 

Scale 
Beading. 

Remarks. 

Scale. 

ArcYalue 

1 

At  11  A.M.  on  22nd  finally  adjusted. 

2 

Zero  of  Collimator  Magnet  (C.  13)  7  800 

3 

„      Weak  Brass            „            4*900 

4 

. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

7-800 

1 

Noon 
1 
2 

7-772 
7-770 
7-761 

-028 
-002 
-009 

0'-6440 
0  0460 
0  -2070 

f  2  P.M. 

Extremes        ...  -; 

(^  3  P.M. 

Scale. 

AreValae 

7-761 
7-840 

3 
4 

7-840 
7-775 

-h  -079 
-  -065 

1  -8170 
1  -4950 

Described  Arc            = 

•079 

1  -8170 

5 

7  -825 

+  050 

1  1500 

6 

7 

• 

8 

7-830 

+   005 

0  -1150 

9 

7-800 

-  -030 

0-6900 

10 

11 

12 

Sums 

70  173 

Means 

7-797 

1 

DECLINOMETER. 
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OBSEEVATIONS  at  SHAMSIbAD,  in  Panjdb,  on  Thureday,  Dec.  28, 1847. 
Height,  1,000  feet.    N.  Lat.  BS^  62'  00-88".    B.  Long.  72°  80'  00". 

Mean  Time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.M. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Noon 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Sums 

Means 


Scale 
Reading. 


7-910 
7-840 
7-776 
7-780 
7-860 
7-890 


47-056 


7-842 


Change  per  hour. 


Scale. 


Arc  Value 


-070 
-066 
+  •006 
+  -080 
+  -030 


1-6100 
0  -8950 
0-1160 
1-8400 
0-690 


Bemarkfl. 


Dec.  22    Mean  Scale  Beading 
„    23 


n 


99 


7-797 
7-842 


Sum  ... 


...     16-689 


Mean  of  Means       ...     7  8196 


Extremes 
Described  Arc 


Reading  at  10  A.M. 
Torsion  Circle  moved  90^ 

90" 


n 


Scale. 


7-890 

7-690 
7-480 
7-870 
7-176 


Change. 


Scale. 


•200 
•210 
•110 
•195 


Arc. 


4*6000 
4-8800 
2-5800 
4*5885 


2  7 


r 


DIFCntGLB. 


OBSEBYATIONS  takea  at  LB,  in  Ladik,  on  W< 
6th  October,  1847. 

I^me,  8  P.H.        TempentDie,  60°. 


Needle  A 

—I 

T.B. 

Needle  B.— i 

T.B. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E. 

Umb. 

W. 

B.              Linb. 

W. 

45    50 

m 

4H 

(K 

1 

1 

46   85 

4S 

25 

S 

9 

46   00 

46 

36 

^ 

s 

40  00 

46 

15 

"^ 

1 

47  85 

47 

55 

M 

46   40 

45 

20 

" 

46  00 

46 

40 

■fl 

I 

40    80 

46 

57 

30 

% 

!_ 

48   80 

46 

00 

t 

47   10 

47 

45 

00 

5- 

44  25 

47 

40 

47 

00 

49    30 

£ 

1 

47   22 

30 

■17 

45 

i 

44    40 

47 

30 

.Sums 

872   47 

30 

372 

47 

30 

Siim> 

372    55    00 

370 

31 

00 

Means 

46    85 

SO 

46 

35 

56 

Meana 

40    36   52 

47 

03 

52 

Sum  of  Means  A.     ... 

03 

11 

52 

Sum  of  Means  B.     ... 

93 

40 

44 

Mean  of  Means  A.  ... 

40 

35 

56 

Mean  of  Means  B.  ... 

40 

50 

22 

A  +  B 

= 

!)3 

20 

18 

;  (A  +  B)  =  Dip  = 

40 

43 

09 

DIP  GIBGLE. 
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OBSESTATIONS  taken  at  Hin^BIL,  in  LaiUk,  on  Wednesday, 
20th  October,  1847. 

Time,  44  p.m.    Temperature,  49°. 


Nee<iie  A— i 

T.B. 

NoedJe  B.~i 

T.B. 

1 

.* 

Po 

... 

1 

f 

Poles. 

E.               Limb.               W. 

E.               Limb. 

W. 

P 

1 

46°  20' 
47    00 

47°  20' 
47   10 

1 

1 

46°  25' 
47    60 

48° 
46 

oo' 

25 

1 

i 

.2 

46  25 

47  05 

47   20 
47   05 

'U 

1 

16   35 

48   00 

47 
46 

55 
25 

1 

1 

3 

46    50 
46    0.5 

47   05 
46   40 

1 

1. 

47    10 
46   05 

46 
47 

45 
35 

a 

. 

47    00 

47    00 

H 

;-. 

47    10 

46 

45 

£ 

- 

46    10 

46  4fl 

& 

i 

46    15 

47 

30 

Sums 

372   55    00 

876  20  00 

Sum. 

375    80   00 

377 

20   00 

Meui 

46    36   52 

47  02  80 

Mean. 

46    S6    15 

47 

10   00 

SumofMeaneA.     ... 

93   Sn   22 

Sum  of  Means  B.      .. 

94 

OO    16 

MesnoFMeiuBA.  ... 

46  49  41      Mean  of  Moms  a  ... 

47 

03   07 

A  +  B     = 

93   52   48 

i  (A  +  B)  =  Dip  = 

46 

56   24 

486 


DIP  CIBCLE. 


OBSEBYATIOyS  taken  in  KASHMTTt  City,  on  Saturday, 
etb  irareDber,  1M7. 

Time,  4  p.H.    Tempentiue,  66^. 


Needle  A.-i 

T.B. 

Needle  B.-I 

T.B. 

1 

1 

1 

f 

B.                Limb. 

W, 

B.                I-mb. 

W. 

1 

I 

46°  lo'      " 
46  08 

46* 
46 

45' 
50 

1 

1 

46°  00' 
48    02 

45° 
46 

05'      " 
20 

1 

1 

46   10 

46 

60 

5 

s 

46    12 

45 

00 

40   10 

40 

4S 

' 

Jl 

47    55 

46 

20 

1 

47    10 

46 

80 

^ 

47    30 

46 

40 

a 

F 

p 

46   22 

46 

35 

' 

46   42 

47 

50 

s 

47    08 

40 

35 

u 

47    33 

46 

45 

•^ 

1 

46    30 

46 

32 

i 

■^ 

46    45 

47 

15 

Sumi 

371   48   00 

373 

22    00 

8.™ 

376    44    00 

371 

15    00 

Mciuu 

40   28   30 

40 

40    15 

Means 

47    05    30 

46 

24    22 

Sum  (tf  Meana  A.     ... 

» 

08    45 

Sum  of  Means  B.     ... 

93 

29    52 

Mean  of  Meona  A.  ... 

46 

34    22 

Mean  of  Meana  B.  ... 

46 

44    56 

A  +  B     = 

93 

19    18 

i  (A  +  B)  =  Dip  = 

46 

39    39 

n 


DIP  CIECLE. 


OBSEBVATIONS  taken  in  KA8HMXB  City,  on  Sundaj, 

2lEt  Norember,  1847. 

Time,  1^  f  .11.    lempentore,  SS*. 


Needl.  A.-i.t.b. 

Needle  B.-i.t.b. 

1 

1 

Polei. 

1 

f 

Polea. 

£.                Limb,               W. 

E.               Limb.               W. 

1 
1 

is 

1 

46°  30       " 
46    60 
46   40 

46  06 

46°  60'      " 
47    05 

46  48 

47  03 

1 

.   46°  20'     " 
46   30 

45  30 

46  30 

48°  40'      " 
45    10 
48    35 
45    10 

1 

a 

i. 

a. 

47    20 

45  65 
47    26 

46  06 

45  40 

46  20 

45  46 

46  15 

1 

1 

47    20 
44    46 
.47    20 
44   66 

45  80 
47    05 

46  80 
46    66 

SUIDB 

373    50    00 

371    46    00 

SumB 

870    10   00 

872    35    00 

Mauu 

46    43    46 

46    28    07 

Meani 

46    16    15 

46    84    22 

Sum  of  Means  A.     ... 

93    11    52 

SmnofMeamB.     ... 

82    60   87 

Mean  of  Means  A.  ... 

46    35    56 

Mean  of  Means  B.  ... 

46    25    18 

A  +  B     = 

93    01    14 

4  (A  +  E)  =  Dip  = 

46    30   37 

DIP  CIBGLE. 


OBSEBVATIONB  taken  at  SHAMsAsij),  in  Chach,  on  Wedneeday, 
22nd  December,  1S17. 

Time,  8  p.u.    Temperature,  61i°. 


Ncodlo  A.— I.T.B. 

Needle  B.— i.t.b. 

1 

i 

PoI«. 

1 

t^ 

PolM. 

E.              Umh. 

w. 

E.                Limb. 

W. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

w'ao' 

40   2S 

40 
44 

40 
41 

05' 
06 

05 
10 

E 
1 

i 

42"  06' 
i6    15 
42    00 
45   SO 

45° 
47 

45 

47 

05' 
20 
05 
10 

1 

J 

1 

46   30 
46  00 
40  ai 
46   4,1 

47 

4tt 

47 

Hi 

15 
15 
l:! 
15 

S 

1 

44    15 

46  50 
44    25 

47  00 

42 
46 

42 
46 

50 
15 

40 
13 

auno 

SflS   M   W 

SG7 

22   00 

Sum. 

357    20   00 

362 

40    00 

Mnuii 

4it  (Q  or 

45 

S5    15 

5Ie<m. 

44    40   00 

45 

20   rt> 

Sum  of  5 

I,«n«A.      , 

91 

5S   22 

SutnofMeuu  B.      .. 

90 

00   Ol> 

McM).tfM<«n>A.    . 

45 

59    11 

MauxfMauaB. 

45 

00  0.. 

A  -  B     = 

■>i> 

53    11 

i  t- 

I  - 

B)  =  Dip  = 

45 

29    S5 

DIP  CIRCLE. 
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GBNEEAL  SUMMAET  of  OBSEEVATIONS. 


Date. 

Time. 

Temp. 

Places. 

N.  Latitude. 

Dip. 

Sept.   3 

11  A.M. 

o 

65 

Lara,  in  Spiti   

0          /            // 

32    09    45 

O           /            // 

43    36    52 

„     15 

10|  A.M. 

63 

Hdnl6y  in  Eukchu    . . . 

32    44    20 

44    23    22 

„     20 

3  p.m. 

614 

Ealdang,  in  Bukcbu 

33    13    50 

44    52    00 

Sept.  21 

3  p.m. 

60 

Puga,  in  Eukchu 

83    12    80 

45    03    80 

»     '"' 

6  p.m. 

45 

Ditto          ditto  

— 

45    05    80 

„     22 

7i  A.M. 

21 

Ditto          ditto  

— 

45    21    80 

99 

lOi  A.M. 

49 

Ditto          ditto  

45    21    15 

yy 

3  p.m. 

59f 

Ditto          ditto  

Puga  Mean  ... 

— 

45    00    15 

33    12    30 

45    10    24 

Oct.    6 

3  P.M. 

60 

L6,  in  Ladak    

34   09    07 

46    43    09 

„     20 

44  P.M. 

49 

Mulbil,  in  Ladak 

34    21    09 

46    56    24 

Nov.    6 

4  p.m. 

56 

Kashmir  City  

84    05    28 

46   89    89 

„     21 

li  P.M. 

53 

Ditto      ditto  

Kashmir  Mean 

34   05    28 

46  80    37 

84    05    28 

46    85    08 

Dec.  22 

8  p.m. 

64i 

Shamsab^y  in  Chach 

83    52    00 

45    29    85 

4M 


mTENSITT. 


OBSERVATIONS  of  MAGNETIC  INTENSITY  taken  at  Life, 
On  Wednesdajy  6th  October,  1847,  by  Major  A.  Cunningliam. 

No.  1  Magnet. 


MeaoTima 
bjrWatdi. 

rttl068. 

No.  of 
Vibr*- 

tiODf. 

Time  of 

One 
Vibration 

Temp. 

of 
Magnet 

Are  do* 
■cnbed. 

Banaika. 

B.    M.       B. 

1  17     1 
1  19  24i 
1  21  42 
1  28  66i 
1  26    9 
1  28  21| 
1  80  82 

148''-5 
188-6 
184-6 
188-5 
182*5 
181*5 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

4-788 
4-617 
4*488 
4-450 
4-417 
4-888 

e 

92 

146* 
106 
82 
68 
42 
28 
20 

814-0 

180 

4*522 

OBSEEVATIONS  of  MAGNETIC  INTENSITY  taken  at  KASHMIE, 
On  Wednesday,  22nd  November,  1847,  by  Major  A.  Cunningham. 

No.  1  Magnet. 


Mean  Time 
by  Watch. 

Diffe- 
rences. 

No.  of 
Vibra- 
tions. 

Time  of 

One 
Vibration 

Temp. 

of 
Magnet. 

Arc  de- 
Bcribed. 

BemarkB. 

H.     M.     B. 

2    0  17 
2    2  30 
2    4  40 
2    6  47 
2    9    4 
2  11  19 
2  13  84 

133" 

130 

127 

127 

125 

125 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

4"  •433 
4*833 
4*233 
4*233 
4  166 
4  166 

e 

52 

e 

131 
117 
91 
79 
69 
59 
49 

Compared  with  the 
observation H  taken  at 
other     places,      the 
magnetic  intensity  is 
much  less  in  the  vol- 
canic     country      of 
Kashmib. 

770 

180 

4*261 

INTENSITY. 
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OBSEEVATIONS  of  MAGNETIC  INTENSITT  at  SHAM8ABAD, 
On  Thoraday ,  23rd  December,  1847,  taken  by  Major  A.  Cunningham 

No.  1  Magnet. 


Mean  Time 
by  Watch. 

Diffe- 
rences. 

No.  of 
ATibia- 
iiona. 

Hmeof 

One 

Vibration 

Temp. 

of 
Magnet. 

Arcde- 
acribed. 

Bonariu. 

H.     M.     8. 

2  12  25 
2  15    0 
2  17  20 
2  19  85 
2  21  49 
2  24    1 
2  26  18 

155 
140 
185 
184 
182 
182 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

5''l66 
4*666 
4*500 
4*466 
4*400 
4*400 

o 

80 

167* 
121 
87 
69 
67 
48 
81 

828 

180 

4*600 

OBSEEVATIONS  of  MAGNETIC  INTENSITT  at  SIMLA, 
On  Saturday,  9th  June,  1849,  taken  by  Major  A.  Cunningliam. 

No.  1  Magnet. 


Mean  Time 
by  Watch. 

Diffe- 
rences. 

No.  of 
Vibia- 
tions. 

Time  of 

One 
Vibration 

Temp. 

of 
Magnet 

Arade- 
■oribed. 

BeDiarka. 

H.     M.     8. 

8  58  22 

9  0  45 
9    8    0 
9    5  15 
9    7  28 
9    9  40 
9  11  50 

u 

148 
185 
185 
188 
182 
180. 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

4"*766 
4*500 
4*500 
4*488 
4*400 
4*888 

e 

76 

149 
117 

97 

81 

67i 

m 

47i 

808 

180 

4*489 

XVII -METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


ACTIKOMETEE. 


OBSEBVATI0K3  at  LA£A,  in  Spiti,  on  Friday,  Srd  September,  1&17. 

Heigtt,  18,119  feet.    N.  Ut,  S?  Oy  «".    E.  long.  78"  Off  85". 

Mean  Time,  dvil  reckoning  at  station. 


tbim. 

Sod 
Slud*. 

Bndbgi. 

Cbuga 

Bmdi^ 
tion  in 

Solo. 

Kflm>rka. 

laiOkL 

ToniiuL 

[nitiiO. 

TemL 

■^8 

B.     N.     S. 

248  00 
49  00 
60  00 
Gl  00 
52  00 

a.  H.  B. 
249  00 

eooo 

51  00 

62  00 

63  00 

© 
X 

O 

X 

G 

A 
3 
34 
22 
C4 
39 

B 
84 
22 
54 
39 
71 

+81 
-12 
+32 
-15 
+32 

ACTINOMETBE. 


OBSERVATIONS  at  BANQBIO,  in  Spiti,  on  Saturday,  4th  September,  1847. 

Height,  12,954  feet.    N.  Lat.  82"  16' 00".    B.  Long.  77"  57' 26". 

Mean  Time,  civil  Teckoniiig  at  Btation. 


l^e. 

Sun 
Shade 

Beadingg. 

Cbang. 

MUiuto. 

Bsdift. 

tioD   in 

purtaof 

Bemarke. 

InitUl. 

Terminal. 

loitiid 

Tenni 

12  58. 

a 

e     «     8. 

0 

0 

6 
50 
40 

47 

43 
85 

+41 

-  7 
+45 

Very  light 

12  5*5  00 
56  30 

68  00 

12  86  00 
57  30 
59  00 

59  30 

1  00  30 

X 

82 

78 

—  4 

Sky,  clear 

1  01  00 

1  02  00 

© 

7 

54 

+47 

1  50  00 

1  51  00 

© 

9 

49-5 

+40  5 

51  30 

52  30 

X 

52 

46 

-  6 

1  53 

53  00 

54  00 

0 

7 

51 

+  44 

■  Do.    do. 

54  30 

55  30 

X 

47 

42 

-  5 

56  00 

67  00 

0 

3 

52 

+49 

2  50  00 

2  61  00 

0 

14 

56-5 

+42-6 

2  53- 

51  30 
63  00 

54  30 

62  30 
51  00 

65  30 

0 

57 
6 
86-6 

45 
40 
22 

-12 
+34 
-14-5 

Wind,  gusty 
Sky,  clear 

56  00 

57  00 

0 

4 

40 

+  36 

3  50    0 

8  61  OO 

0 

9 

59 

+60 

3  63 

61  30 

53  00 

54  30 

52  80 
64  00 
55  30 

X 

© 

X 

65 
3 
55 

70 
51 
58i 

+  5 
+48 
+  Si 

Wind,  steady 
Sky,  clear 

56  00 

57  00 

© 

3i 

49i 

+46 
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ACTINOMETBB,. 


OBSERVATIONS  at  QYIHBAB,  in  Spiti,  on  Sund»r,  6th  September,  184! 

Height,  14,513  feet.     N.  Lat.  82"  19*  05".    B.  Long.  77»  58'  00". 

MeaaTime,  ctvil  reckoning  at  station. 


■nma. 

Sun 

Change 

tion  in 
pmiU  al 
SoiJe. 

BonarkB. 

Initlsl. 

TenmtuiL 

lmti>L 

TennL 

© 

11 

42 

+31 

12  56  00 

12  56  00 

56  30 

58  00 

59  30 

67  30 

69  00 

1  00  30 

0 

40-5 
26-6 
66 

32-5 
66-5 

47 

-  8 
+30 

-  9 

Wind,  ligt 
Sky,  clear 

1  01  00 

02  00 

O 

43 

72-5 

+  29  S 

1  62  00 

1  53  00 

O 

25-5 

57-5 

+32 

53  30 

5+  30 

X 

59  5 

53 

-  6 

65  00 

66  00 

0 

49 

81-6 

+32-5 

-Do.     do. 

66  30 

67  80 

X 

80-5 

64-6 

-16 

68  00 

69  00 

0 

5 '5 

38-5 

+  33 

2  55  00 

2  56  00 

O 

29 

66 

+37 

50  30 

57  30 

X 

631 

49-5 

-14 

58  00 

59  00 

O 

10-6 

47-6 

+37 

-Do.    do. 

59  30 

8  00  30 

X 

45-5 

36  5 

-  9 

3  01  00 

8  02  00 

O 

31 

62-5 

+31-5 

3  55  00 

3  56  00 

© 

10 

55  5 

+45-5 

56  30 

57  30 

X 

57 '5 

56-5 

-   1 

58  00 

59  00 

© 

10 

55  5 

+  45-5 

■  Do.    do. 

59  30 

4  00  30 

X 

67  6 

54 

-   3  5 

4  01  00 

4  02  00 

© 

U-6 

61 

+  46-5 

n 
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METEOEOLOGICAL  0BSEEVATI0N8  in  KA5HMIE, 
May  and  June  by  Colonel  Bates.    November  by  Major  Cunningbam. 


Time. 

Flaoe. 

Height. 

Moisture. 

Tempaatore. 

Sol. 

Tenr. 

Dty. 

Wet. 

Dep. 

Bfin. 

Max. 

Mean. 

May    2 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

BasantBigh    .. 
Kaahmir  (^tjT .. 

5,800 

54 
54 
56 
51 
48 
58 
50 

70 
64 
68 
60 
61 
62 
70 

58  14 

64-8 

57-4 

June  8 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

12 
18 

14 
15 

Gulmarg 

If         ...... 

Patiuin ..!!.!.. 

BartUimala  .... 

»i           .... 

Mudigibn 

»f        

Handiwin    .... 

ft           .... 
Nlohih&ma  .... 
Jagapur    

ft        

Lolar    

If       

ff       

8,225 
5,800 

52 
54 
54 
6% 

64 

58 

59 

64 
64 

68 
60 

68 

78 

82 

80 

74 

74 
79 

72"" 
77 

60 

75-44 

65*9 

Not.   4 
5 

19 
20 
21 
22 

DilawarBftgh 
in 
Kashmir 
City 

M6rttMid 

5,800 
6,000 

78-5 
88-0 
82-0 
82-0 
84-0 
86-0 

28 
88 

88 

28 

52 

58 

49 

55 

56-5 

60-75 

45-75 

46 

48-25 

47-5 

46 

48-25 

6-25 

7 

5-75 

7-5 
10-5 
12-5 

89 

86-5 

85 

85 

86-25 

81 

52-5 

58 

49 

55 

56-5 

60-75 

Means    .... 

82-6 

81-75 

54-87 

46-12 

8-2 

85-46 

54-46 

42-69 

Hie  obeervations  of  terrestrial  radiation  aie  to  be  compared  with  the  minima  temperatures. 


NoTB. — ^If  we  compare  the  climate  of  Kashmir  with  that  of  Ean&war,  we  may  obtain  the 
mean  annual  temperature,  approximately,  in  the  following  manner : — 


Mean  temperature  of  May 
Mean  temperature  of  June 
Mean  temperature  of  November 


Mean  annual  temperature 


57.4      -    i    -  50*225 

65-9       -    i    -  52-720 

42-69     +     i    -  51-280 

51-892 
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METBOEOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS  in  ASTOE  and  BONGDO, 

/ 

Taken  by  Colonel  Bates. 


Time. 

AOTOR 

Height. 

Temperature. 

Sol. 

Terr. 

Diy. 

Wot. 

Dep. 

Min. 

Ifez. 

Mei 

Aug.   9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 

Near  Guree 

Gures   

»       

ZiiHi 

11,487 
6,950 
6,950 
7,468 
7,468 
7,468 
8,667 
12,068 
12,068 
9,715 
9,715 

9,220 
9,811 

58 
49 
66 
56 
52 
50 
41 
40 

88 
55 
61 
56 
89 

68 
57 
72 

55 
71 
76 
60 
76 
76 
77 
64 
72 
65 

f  *     

Mftpanon 

SoliSyu  

*f        

Eurim 

>f      • 

Pokhon  

Tink 

NearTink    ^.. 

Means   

9,154 

50-8 

68*4 

59  M 

Aug.  26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

RONGDO. 

Torche 

Harpo 

Rongdo     

Zingphu    

Bashu   

11,886 
9,879 
5,978 
8,703 
6,468 

37 
56 
70 
68 
64 

74 
88 
82 
69 
81 

Means    

8,483 

59 

78-8 

68-1 

Note. — The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Astor  may  be  found  by  comparing  the  mean  tem] 
rature  of  August  with  that  of  Kan^war — from  which  ^ths  are  to  be  deducted,  thus — 

59*6     —     ^     as     46  •  19**  mean  annual  temperature. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Rongdo  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner,  thus — 

68  '9     —     :^     =     53  '4  O*'  mean  annual  temperature. 


4A1 

METEOEOLOGICAL  OBSEEVATIONS  in  BALTI,  KHAPOLOB,  and 

CHHOBBAD,  taken  by  Colonel  Bates. 


1*ltVMI 

Place. 

Hci^lit. 

Mdatare. 

Temperature. 

M  ujuro* 

Sol. 

Terr. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dep. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean. 

Sept.  1 

Kataora    

7,000 

58 

— 

— 

Skardo 

7,157 

— 

84 

2 

»       

7,167 

— 

91 

8 

»       

7,167 

71 

— 

Nut 

7,400 

— 

85 

4 

»     

7,400 

68 

— 

Gon 

7,700 

— 

81 

6 

»     

Knnes 

7,700 
7,654 

68 

80 

6 

Dugni 

Khapolor 

8,143 

56 

76 

7 

M                

8,148 

61 

« 
If                ...... 

8,143 

55 

85 

22 

* 
>f                

8,143 

— 

74 

7 

Lanka  

8,200 

— 

81 

8 

Kubaa 

Chhorbad 

8,300 
8,400 

64 

77 

9 

Dora 

12,587 

42 

^^^ 

10 

Hana    

9,860 

54 

— 

Means    

8,124 

59-2 

81-4 

69*9 

*  These  two  days'  observations  are  taken  from  Vigne's  Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladtic,  &o., 
Vol.  II.  p.  266— probably  in  A.D.  1838. 


Note. — If  we  compare  the  otimate  of  Balti  with  that  of  Kan^war,  we  may  obUdn  the  mean 
annual  temperature  by  deducting  one-fifth  from  the  mean  temperature  of  September,  thus — 

69  '9     —     I     =     55  '92*^  mean  annual  temperature. 
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METEOBOLOaiCAL  OBSEBVATIONS  in  LAHUL  and  SFITI, 

Taken  by  Major  A.  Cunningham. 


1846. 

LAUUL. 

Hdglit. 

]_ 

IfnIaftnM 

Itepentam. 

8oL 

Tot. 

Diy. 

Wet 

Dq>. 

Mfai. 

Max. 

Meu. 

Aug.  24 
80 
81 

Sept.  2 

4 

29 

Koktar 

Oundla... 

Kirdang 

Diroha 

Kitpobraog 

FMmo 

10,675 
10,887 
10,818 
11,400 
18,897 
12,451 

74 
79 
80 
84 
68 
66 

54 

55*5 

57 

56 

50 

44 

20 

28-5 

28 

28 

18 

22 

48 
46 
48 
50 
40 
82 

74 
79 
80 
84 
68 
66 

Meana   .. . 

11,520 

74-28 

52-98 

21*85 

48-16 

74-88 

68-47 

1847. 
Aug.  81 
Sept.  1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 

SPITL 
L4ri 

11,894 
12,095 
18,598 
18,118 
12,954 
14,518 
15,058 
17,435 

98 
102 
101 

89 

100-5 
87 
84 
69 

78 

76 

64-5 

65-5 

62-0 

49-5 

49 

38-5 

78-25 

84-5 

78 

71-5 

72 

61-5 

64-5 

55 

58-25 

54-5 

48 

45-5 

46 

38-5 

89-5 

35-75 

25 
80 
25 
26 
26 
28 
25 
19-25 

48 
42 
41*5 
44 

86-5 
22 
26 
18-5 

79-5 

84-5 

72-5 

72 

72 

65-5 

64-5 

55 

Poff 

Dangkhar    .. .. 

Lira..  -, 

Rangrig    

Gyihbar   

JukU  

Bongrochan .    . . 

Means    .... 

18,883 

91-81 

60-87 

70 

45 

25 

1 
84  -25  1  70  -25 

51-86 

The  obeerrationB  of  terroBtrial  radiation  are  to  be  compared  with  the  maxima  temperatures. 


Note. — ^The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Lahul  may  be  foimd  by  a  comparison  with  that  of 
Kan&war,  which  gives 

47-30°  for  the  mean  annual  temperature. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Spiti  has  been  determined  by  a  whole  year's  obeeryations, 
taken  chiefly  by  my  brother.    It  is  38  '89". 


U9 

METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  EUKCHU, 

Taken  by  Major  A.  Cunningham. 


1846. 

Place. 

Height. 

Moisture. 

Tempermture. 

Sol. 

Terr. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dep. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean. 

Sept  7 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 

Cherpa  River  . . 
MoreTeho  ... 

Rukchln 

Tsho-kar 

Polokonka   

Nakpo  Oonding 
TshomoRiri    .. 

14,268 
15,864 
16,058 
15,762 
16,200 
16,800 
15,000 

75 
69 
60 

66 

44 
39 
39 

40 

31 
30 
21 

26 

18 
19 
20 
9 
11 
23 
82 

75 

73 

61 

62-5 

66 

54 

62 

Means    .... 

15,707 

67-5 

40-5 

27 

18-86 

64-8 

40-98 

1847. 
Sept  8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
15 
17 
19 
22 
23 
24 
25 

Tr&tang    

Phftlang   

Norbu 

Dunyar    

Dongan    

mnW  

Mtogkang   

R4nak  

Puga     

Angkhang   .... 

Tsho-kar 

Larsa    

16,916 
16,383 
15,946 

15,617 
16,016 
15,117 
16,020 
14,586 
15,264 
16,100 
15.762 
16,349 

74-5 

87 

80 

94 

98-6 

94 

93 

78 

9 

56-5 

62-75 

69 

64-25 

70 

72 

69-75 

61-75 

36 

40 

45-75 

43 

46-5 

47 

45-75 

39-25 

20-5 

22-75 

23-25 

21-25 

23-5 

25 

24 

22-5 

20-5 

29 

82 

32 

86 

35-5 

42 

31 

13 

20 

26 

20 

56-5 

62-75 

69 

67-5 

70 

71-5 

70 

67 

61-75 

56 

53 

50 

Meana    .... 

15,756 

65-75 

42-90 

22-85 

28-08 

62-75 

45-18 

Mean  of  1846  and  1847.. 

15,731 

66-62 

41-7 

24-92 

23-47 

63-77 

43-08 

By  comparing  the  climate  of  Rukchn  with  that  of  Spiti  we  obtain 
28*72''  for  the  mean  annual  temperature. 

2   6 
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ABSTEACT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in 

KASHMIR,  BALTI,  and  LADAK. 


Months. 

Districts. 

Temperature. 

Extremes. 

Proba- 

bleMean 

Annual 

Temp. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean. 

Min. 

Max. 

May 

EjLSHMIK      ... 

63  14 

64  3 

57-4 

48 

70 

June ... 

Ditto 

60 

75-4 

66-9 

62 

82 

61-39 

November    ... 

Ditto 

35*46 

54-46 

42-69 

31 

60-75 

August 

ASTOB 

50-8 

68-4 

59-6 

38 

77 

46-19 

Ditto 

BOKODO 

59 

78-8 

68-9 

37 

88 

63-40 

September    ... 

Balti 

59-2 

81-4 

69-9 

42 

91 

66-92 

August,  Sept. 

Lahttl 

43  16 

74-33 

68-47 

32 

84 

47-30 

September    ... 

Spiti 

34-25 

70-25 

51-86 

18-5 

84-5 

38-89 

Ditto 

EUKOUU 

23-47 

63-77 

43-08 

9 

75 

28-72 

Ditto 

Ladak 

44-93 

70-0 

57-01 

24 

82 

37-00 

October 

Ditto 

22-20 

60-87 

38-96 

17 

66-6 

2  G  2 
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MBTEOEOLOGICAL  0B3BEVATI0N8  at  lIrI.  ia  Spiti, 

On  Tueeda;,  81st  August,  1S47. 

Height,  11,894  feet.    N.  Lnt.  82°  04'  00".    E.  Long.  78"  22*  40". 

Mean  time,  dril  reckoning  at  atation. 


™™. 

.... 

(Ucbtan. 

,.*«.. 

wind. 

AB. 

„ 

On- 

Wrt- 

Uu. 

Mm 

SOU. 

Ten. 

Wi-cttoa. 

Pr» 

WtUlxr. 

13 

Noon 

20-083 
20-068 

70 

SSI 

!81 

7H 
7«1 
7»1 

56 

sat 

Ml 

241 
25 

79-5 

ga 

78i 

78 
78 

1- 

ToUl* 

2S51 

181J 

731 

2181 

237 

293 

23Si 

Means 

7Si 

S3I 

211 

82 

7B 

»7i 

78i 

r\ 


453 


METBOBOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  at  POG,  in  Spiti, 

On  Wednesday,  lat  September,  1847. 

Height,  12,095  feet.    N.  Lat.  32°  02'  00".    E.  Long.  78°  16'  06". 

Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


... 

^™. 

Bulb. 

' 

Re^tm. 

ItadiXlaD. 

Wind. 

WeUlier. 

Alt, 

80 

S6 
87 

Det. 

Dij. 

w. 

Mm. 

Mln. 

S.^. 

Terr. 

»«... 

p™. 

NODD 

IB -857 
19-832 
18 -822 

8U 
844 

8U 
84  i 
84 

5Si 

55 

26 
30 

29 

84-5 

43 

loa 

B9i 
B5 

76 
78i 

cloud,, 
do. 

ToUk 

- 

Me&na 

464 


MBTEOEOLOaiOAL  0BSEBTATI0N8  at  DANGKHAB, 

On  Thundft^,  2Dd  September,  1847. 

Height,  18,503  feet.    N.  Let.  32°  04'  VT.    E.  Long.  19  00*  OO*. 

Mean  time,  ciril  leckoDiog  at  atation. 


Thwin. 

Bulb 

Rxtaten. 

■UdliUon. 

W,»L 

A.M. 

Buom. 

Att. 

Dl. 

DT. 

Wet. 

mI.. 

Uln. 

Solu. 

Tht. 

WwcHoii- 

!>«- 

Hi 

Noon 

09 

«1 

22i 

101 

«i 

73 

<7i 

18 

25 
25 

73 

B5 
87i 

67 

Totals 

Mean.'. 

156 


METEOSOLOGICAL  OBaEEVATIONS  at  liEA,  in  Spiti, 

On  Friday,  3rd  September,  1847. 

Height,  13,118  feet.    N.  Let.  SIT  OS  45".    E.  Long.  78°  03'  35". 

Mean  time,  civil  recjioning  at  station. 


... 

T^ 

^^. 

■erlMsn. 

lUdUtlon. 

Wind. 

w^,„. 

AR. 

Det. 

Drr. 

Wat 

Uu. 

1^ 

S.U,. 

Tht- 

.„..™. 

Pre*. 

NOOD 

19-392 
18-380 
19  -301 

801 

7U 
72 
71 

711 
72 
71 

46i 
481 

23 
26 
224 

72 

44 

68 
89 
85 

8Si 
67 

Total 

Meiui 

ft3*t 


,        '       I 

1»1W  77t  7i   ,  7i 

in  377  75  71      Ji 

l»-3«4  1%\  V   ,  70 

lit  361  4f  4»1    «(>( 


!    :  i 


HI     !7 


> 


m 


MBTEOItOLOaiCAL  0B8ERTATI0NS  at  GTIHBAB,  in  i 
On  Sunday,  6tli  September,  1847. 
Height,  14,513  feet.    U.  Lat.  32°  19*  05".    E.  Long.  77°  58'  8i 
Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


.... 

Thenn. 

Bulb. 

RtiilUn. 

^^. 

Winil. 

Wtuher. 

.». 

Brt. 

Drj. 

Wtt. 

Mu. 

m7«. 

SoUx. 

T.„, 

■ 

PWM 

1 

2 
S 

4 

6 
« 
7 

a 
s 

10 

11 

Norm 
1 
2 
3 
4 
G 

e 

7 

S 

e 

10 

11 

12 

18-lBO 
18-166 
18-160 
18-1£8 

70 
87 
821 
«0 

61J 

S9k 

en 

B5J 

eii 

60J 
67i 

*3i 
42-1 
38i 
38t 
37i 

211 
22J 
23 
21 
20 

asi 

22 

87 
87 
73 

89) 

67 

641 

B7 

fiOi 
491 

Totkla 

H«>u 

458 


HBTEOBOLOGICAL  0B8EBTATI0NS  at  JUKTA,  in  Spiti, 

On  Monaar,  6tii  Soptember,  1847. 
Heigbt,  lS/»8  feet.    N.  L>t.  82°  22*  00".    E.  Long.  77^  58^  OCT. 

M— n  ^m*^  cinl  reckonins  at  t*~*t*"* 


17-674 
ir-652 
17  -636 


*  Snn-Kt  behind  hill. 


r\ 
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MBTEOBOLOGIOAL  0BSBBVATI0N8  at  BONGROCHAJf,  in  Spiti, 

On  Tueadaj,  7tli  September,  1847. 

Height,  17,435  feot.    N.  Lat.  32°  23'  00".    E.  Long.  77°  68'  00^. 

Mean  time,  dvil  reckoning  at  station. 


™™. 

BUU.. 

1 

Rcsictan. 

K^». 

Wind. 

An. 

^ 

Orj. 

... 

1 

+ 

MlD 

Sour. 

tht. 

«.«„. 

,^ 

1 

2 
3 

4 
S 

18i 

6 

7 

e 

9 

10 

11 

18-240 

GO 

«i 

<7| 

Ml 

13i 

ee 

SSi 

Noon 

1 

16-288 

E7 

■21 

sn 

351 

17 

6Si 

381 

2 

1S-2S0 

66 

55 

GB 

351 

IBl 

es 

67 

41 

3 

G 

16-222 

5S 

51 

5t 

3S 

19 

e*i 

IS 

7 

S 
9 

10 

II 
12 

Totals 

MeaoB 

460 


METEOSOLOOICAL  0B8ERTATI0XS  at  TRATAXO,  in  Snkrim, 
On  WeineaA^j,  8th  September,  1847. 
Ileigbt,  16,916  feet.    N.  hat.  ZT  31'  40".    B.  Long.  78°  OV  ICT. 
Mean  time,  drfl  nt^oning  at  ai 


A.M. 

W-. 

nn. 

«.. 

.»_ 

BaAliaL 

™ 

~ 

IM. 

»T 

... 

-U 

- 

^. 

»,. 

»-^ 

r» 

10 

n 

Noon 

10 
11 

Total! 

IB -6*8 
IflMS 

47 

Ml 

SSI 

38 
Ml 

!0| 
18 

S!l 

T4| 
69 

"1 

rmu 

— 

M«>r» 
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METEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSEEVATIONS  at  PHAlANG,  in  Eukchu, 

On  Thunday,  9th  September,  1817. 

Height,  16,383  feet.    N.  Lat.  32"  34'  15".    E.  Long.  78°  11'  20". 

Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


Thmn. 

B... 

HcElslcn. 

^.«. 

Wind. 

Att. 

Del. 

Dry, 

WbI. 

llu. 

MUL 

Sol„. 

Tmt. 

MTKUOI.. 

Fkh 

1 

2 

4 
5 
0 
7 

20 

S 
ID 
11 

Noon 

1 

17-064 

6S 

62i 

62J 

40 

22J 

84 

sa 

inatrong 
;i]>t«  down 
thePinng 
L  river. 

2 
3 
i 

B 

17-048 
17-028 

Jo 

m 
m 

e2J 
OOJ 

*0i 
40 

20J 

62) 

1 

87 
73 

E8 
S34 

G 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Totali 

Mauu 

i, 


METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS  kt  NOBBU.  in  Bukdia, 

On  Friday,  10th  Septemba,  1847. 

Height,  15,9«  feet.    N  Lat.  82»  89"  50".    E.  Long.  78"  l^  00". 

Mean  time,  dril  reckoning  at  atatittn. 


L 


17-331 
IT -SOS 


m,M^; 
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METEOEOLOQICAL  OBSEBVATIONS  at  DUNrAB,  in  Eukchu, 

On  Saturday,  11th  September,  1847. 

Height,  15,617  feet.    N.  Lat.  32°  39'  20".    E.  Long.  78°  24'  30". 

Mean  time,  oivil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.M. 

T.-C. 

«,. 

R«Sirtm. 

lUdlalian. 

Wind. 

Abt. 

Det 

Brj. 

Wet. 

Mu. 

Mta. 

ScOv. 

Tor. 

Dltectlon, 

Pns. 

32 

11 

N«.i. 

17-602 

Sl| 

«I1 

87) 

47 

201 

6TS 

93 

94 

55 

17477 

15 

«<* 

S41 

43 

■>n 

sa 

64  i 

Mi 

fiO 

17  «e 

M 

«i 

84  J 

45 

n'\ 

88* 

6H 

I'J 

CO 

10 
11 
12 

Total. 

Meuu 

MBTBOBOLOOICAL  OB3EEVATION8  at  DONGAN,  in  Rukchu, 

Oa  Simdfly,  12tli  September,  1S47. 

Height,  16,016  feet.    N.  Lat.  32°  43"  45".    E.  Long.  78"  3ff  30". 

Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  Btation. 
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MBTEOEOLOQICAL  0B8EBVATI0NS  at  HAULt),  in  Eukchu, 

On  Wednesday,  ISth  September,  1847. 

Height  16,117  feet    %'.  Lat.  S2°  IV  20".    £.  Long.  78°  69  OCT. 

Mean  time,  dvil  reckoniag  at  Btatioo. 


■nam. 

.... 

R.Cl.b». 

..™,. 

Wind. 

i-M. 

B«olD. 

Att. 

Dct 

Dry. 

w,. 

>*„. 

His. 

SoUi. 

^. 

«r«^. 

Prh 

37 

m 

(SI 

17( 

«B 

M| 

7fi 

52i 

es 

'» 

ni 

« 

B| 

691 

54 

Noon 

68 
72 

161 
47 

2Ii 
25 

75 

79 

n 

94 

62i 
18 

aoudj. 

88i 

451 

23 

n 

m 

S9 

621 

1 

661 

"i 

21! 

n 

97 

76 

fll 

Uouth. 

6a_ 

m 

211 

w 

sa 

72 

80 

J 

Tot^ 

M-. 

466 


MSrEOBOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  at  HAXaKANO,  in  Bokxiiii, 

On  Frid«r,  17th  Sqitember,  1847. 

Height,  15,020  feet.    N.  L^  32"  53'  30".    E.  Long.  78°  tT  ifT. 

Mmo  tiiDe,  dnl  ndoBiDg  at  statian. 


*JI. 

■WBMo.. 

— 

^ 

^ 

On- 

W««. 

xL. 

1^ 

^, 

T»,. 

«»», 

p_ 

1 

2 
8 
4 
S 
6 
1 
8 

g 

10 

11 

Noon 
I 
2 
8 

6 

6 

7 

8 

P 
10 
11 
12 

70 
tUi 

48 

22 

1 

1 

13 

70 
CI 

e2 

93 
83i 

60i 

ISoQtll. 

doQdy. 

TotalB 

Meniii 

^ 


467 


MSTEOBOLOOIGAL  OB8EBVATION8  &t  PITOA,  in  Bukchu, 

On  Wednesday,  SSnd  September,  1847. 

Height,  15,261  feet.    N.  Lat.  80°  12'  SO".    £.  Long.  78°  18'  20". 

Mean  tame^  civil  reckoning  at  etatioa. 


AM. 

Buna. 

Thorn. 

Bulb. 

i 

BeBlilCTi. 

lUdUtion. 

wind. 

WBiha. 

Att. 

Dct. 

DiT- 

Wot. 

>.l,. 

w. 

SoUr. 

Tetf. 

Dlr«tloB. 

p™« 

1 

2 

13 

1,3 

15i 
18 

•I* 

m 

IS 

9 

25 

>I1 

ss 

^-S 

IS 

bUU 

38i 

4S 

3« 

SO 

271 

cla»r. 

10 

4BI 

S3 

12i 

»t 

'M 

J5 

11 

» 

87* 

15i 

It 

M« 

'J? 

■13 

tint. 

Noon 

£3 

68 

87J 

m 

... 

sa 

7>'i 

45 
49 

81J 

m 

22i 

.ir;5 

M 

73 

.■55 

681 

37) 

21i 

U« 

« 

?3 

62i 

.tend;. 

cloudy 

fiS 
601 

36 

S3 

21 

in 

& 

a 

Mi 
68 

48 
44 

10 

12 

ToUlB 

Umm 

468 


1(£T£0B0L0»ICAI/  OBSEBTATIONS  >t  OITA,  is  LadAk, 

On  Monday,  27th  September,  1847. 

Height,  13,587  feet.    N.  Ltt.  38°  88'  66".    E.  Long.  77°  18"  00". 

Mesa  time,  ciril  reekoning  at  etation. 


n™. 

Ibeten. 

■ 

A.M. 

DwilBI. 

Alt 

ftt*. 

dt- 

Wrt. 

.:. 

>-.. 

^. 

^. 

Wrtirtioa. 

p™ 

1 
2 

4 

e 

T 

24 

8 
It 

3ft 

28 

10 

n 

10 

«0 
40) 

SB 

28 

"■1" 

SI 
3! 

blcwincdowi, 
tlwCiy* 

cle«. 

Noon 

4St 

34 

"1 

T*'IM 

78 

3S 

do. 

1 

*5J 

31 

Hi 

151 

U 

76 

364 

gnstj. 

2 

45 

32J 

ni 

fS* 

«l 

78 

364 

do. 

3 

47 

3U 

I5t 

tf 

84 1 

33 

dmidjf. 

5 

f, 

10 

11 

13 

ToUl» 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

H^itf 

^ 


469 


METEOEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  at  UGSHI,  in  Ladak, 

On  WedncBday,  29th  September,  1847. 

Height,  11,654  feat.    N.  Lat.  83°  48'  25".    E.  Long.     =     '     ". 

Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


AM 

^„. 

.». 

Rtgbrtcn. 

Wind. 

Weatbo'. 

J... 

Oct. 

Dry. 

w... 

Mu. 

iL 

aolir. 

Ten. 

Direction. 

Pthi 

1 

3 
4 
E 

7 

10 
11 
Noon 
1 
2 
8 
i 
5 
6 
7 
S 

e 

10 

11 

12 

80 

EC 
684 
E9 

«4 

18 

09 

4S 
SOI 
54 
51 

m 

- 

Total. 

— 

— 

MeaD» 

170 

UETEOBOLOSICAIi  OBSEBTATIONB  at  LE,  m  I^ilk, 

On  SmtdMJ,  Sri  O«ober,  1847. 

Eeiglit,  11,712  feet.    N.  I<t.  84°  09' OT '82.    K  Long.     •      '      ' 

Meia  time,  ciril  reckonins  It  etKtion. 


Thmi. 

Bulb. 

j 

■<tt>l«. 

.-»«. 

W-. 

Alt 

DH. 

Mj. 

w«. 

1 

Mu. 

Hla 

SoUl. 

Tm. 

Wwctton. 

^ 

28 

a« 

32 
37 

- 

SI 

■^H 

88 

— 

^H<. 

S3 

U 

sst 

id^^Hto 

87 

*81 

86 

ni  ^^H  7S 

<a 

S6 

S0 

19   ^^^^83 

4S 

Noon 

M4 

3S 

isi^^Hm 

40 

68i 

88 

201 

^^■n 

84 

4e 

1 

eoj 

88i 

a    <o|  lay  ill 

66 

B7 

371 

"'  ■H'' 

61 

E8 

S6 

>s  np 

as 

47 

12 

ToUU 

M»n> 

^ 


4,n 


MBTEOBOLOaiCAL  OB8EBVATION8  at  LB,  in  Ladik, 
On  Saturday,  9th  October,  1847. 
Height,  11,712  feet.    N .  Lat  84°  Off  OT'  -82.    E.  Long.     "      ' 
Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


r^. 

Bulb. 

Regltm. 

BHlllltltul. 

Wind. 

Buon. 

m. 

Del. 

Dry. 

w«. 

Mu. 

Ml=. 

Solu. 

Tot. 

Direction. 

Pre™ 

2 

8 

i 

5 

7 

17 
22 
27 

3a 

17 

401 

31 

«o* 

aei 

9 

39 

a 

n 

m 

32 

10 

414 

341 

7 

4S 

H 

60 

3S 

11 

m 

3fii 

lOi 

.m 

i<^i 

79i 

40 

Noon 
1 

fi3 
521 

39i 
S8i 

131 
I3i 

571 

1 

931 
71 

47 

*ri 

2 

m 

341 

13 

BIJ 

4S 

511 

4UJ 

)    ,, 

3 

481 

34i 

H] 

a 

*H 

<;:•■< 

44 

(  Solar 
(  ecUpso. 

6 

47 

34i 

121 

a 

*i 

531 

4(1 

) 

6 

I 

10 

11 
12 

Tot>l> 

MeaJUl 

at 

KECEOBOLOaiCAL  OBSEBTATIOIIS  It  HEHI8,  i 

On  WedoMda;,  ISth  OctolMr,  1847. 
Heigli^l044e<ei*.    N.  Lat.  8*' 18' U' -09.    E.  Long. 


Ham  time,  eml  ndomiig 

itlbrfioiL 

«™. 

Baa. 

IK«M<n. 

-«». 

Wind. 

AJi. 

Wt.lha. 

Mt. 

SM. 

Orr. 

w«. 

li. 

■o.. 

Mm. 

TBT, 

"""^ 

Pni 

U 

10 

NOOQ 

«1 

401 

»i 

r 

831 

£8 

<"l 

«t 

"■■■iil 

84 

5»» 

flfl 

•01 

251 

«•( 

B 

83 

60 

681 

m 

25  j 

n 

to 

S51 

61 

;; 

12 

TotJj 

_ 

Me»M 

\r\ 


473 


UKCBOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBTATIONS  at  KHALLACH,  in  lacUk. 

On  Friday,  15th  October,  1847. 

Heigjit,  10,024  feet.    N.  Lat.  84"  20' 16" -97.    E.  Long.     °     '     ". 

Mean  time,  dril  reckoning  at  itation. 


A.H. 

BMOtt. 

Tbom. 

Bulb, 

' 

RckMoi. 

RuUitUm. 

mud. 

w-„. 

„. 

IM 

Diy. 

W«. 

+ 

jTta 

«.. 

Tot, 

».»„. 

1 
2 
S 

1 

B 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
Noon 

1 

2 

3 

i 

B 

7 

9 
10 
11 

12 

65 
62i 

43 

m 
m 

22 
221 
22i 

85i 

20' 

88 
92 
70 

54 

C8 

ToUli 

Meang 

474 


METEOXOLOOICAL  OBSEETATIOSS  it  HESEU,  in  PoHg, 

Oq  Smidsj,  17tli  October,  1S47. 

Hrigbt,  12,270  Ittt.    K.  Lat.  Sf' IS' 13" -22.    CLong.     '     '      '. 

Hen  time,  eiril  nekaDing  at  ttirion 


^ 

TtaM. 

,^ 

^ 

», 

btfW.. 

.-. 

Alt. 

-• 

Drr- 

Wit. 

Mu. 

^ 

.-.- 

T«. 

fn. 

10 

10 
11 

12 

B7J 

691 
fi81 

40 

17i 

l»i 
19| 

8 

n 

7S 
78 

46 
161 
IS 

ToUb 

Haul 

^ 


476 


METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIOire  at  MULBIL,  in  Purig, 
On  Wednesday,  20th  October,  1847. 

Height,  10,480  feet.  N.  Lat.  84°  21' 09"-68.  B.  Long.  "  '  ". 
Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


Thenn. 

... 

1 

RcElnai. 

.,^, 

VTvaO. 

Att. 

Dert 

DT 

""■ 

i 

■ft.. 

,^ 

SoUr. 

Tar. 

PiKcOon. 

p™ 

1 

s 

8 

4 

I 

28 

20 

e 

SO 

7 

S2 

8 

S«} 

Ih||m 

47 

80 

9 

m 

^1" 

8S 

10 

Ml 

^■<» 

40 

11 

«1 

3S 

"HH'°' 

42 

Nt«.ii 

1 

191 

86 

44 

4S 

li«y. 

2 

52 

8«i 

181 

mB|.«j 

18 

3 

SU 

87i 

13) 

HHui 

46i 

i 

60 

381 

181 

«iM|52 

46 

B 
6 

7 

8 

e 

10 

11 

12 

ToUli 

U«uu 

476 


METEOBOLOOICAL  OBSERVATIONS  at  DBAJ^, 

On  Monday,  2Stli  October,  1847. 

Height,  10,258  feet.    N.  Lat.  84°  28'  49"-Sl.    £.  Long.  84°  28'  49"-81. 

Mean  time,  cdril  reckoning  at  station. 


Thmn. 

Bulb. 

R«(l««n. 

RiMUXIon. 

Wind. 

""• 

Del. 

CfT. 

W«. 

+ 
Hu. 

UlD- 

BolH. 

r^. 

JMMetion. 

P»u 

2fi 

NOOD 

521 
46J 

ES 
GS 

40 
341 
411 

12i 
l-'j 
HJ 
18 

n 

811 
53 
33 
76i 

to 

S7 
471 

fSnnoora- 

pleWy 

ToUli 

Mwn. 

477 


METEOBOLOQICAL  OBSEEVATIONa  at  ifAHTTMrR.  csty, 

On  Thunday,  4th  November,  1847. 

Height,  B,8S0  foet.    N.  Lat.  84°  05' 28" -69.    E.  Long.  74"  58' 00". 

Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


AM. 

Ita™. 

BDlb. 

1 

RetOten. 

..^. 

Wind. 

Att. 

Let 

Diy 

..t 

1 

Hu. 

«ln 

SdUu, 

Tot. 

DiiecU™. 

Prei. 

S9 
3S 
43 

3!1! 

-^J 

39 

591 

28 

«* 

"i 

m 

3 

«l 

44 

m 

31 

m 

4ai 

4 

sa 

t8 

72 

331 

so 

4S 

S 

Bii 

00 

73 

40 

Noon 

m 

fiOJ 
524 

4ii 
46i 
45J 
40J 

Si 
0 

"J 

52J 

SI 

731 
781 

76 

44 
451 
*7i 

4S 

fi2i 

4S 

fil 

«h 

724 

48 

ToUli 

Ubuu 

478 


SUTEOBOLOOICAL  OBSESVUIOBS  it  ITAimTMTK    Cit^, 
Ob  Fridn-,  Stii  Xanabcr,  1847. 
H««l>l,  S,aSO  fes.    K.  lA  H°  US'  1S'«L    E.  Long.  IV  S»  OV. 
Hxaatimt,  milr 


4,19 


METEOSOLOGICAJ-  0BSEEVATI0N8  at  mAbTTAND,  in  Kafllimir, 

On  Friday,  13th  November,  1B17. 

Height,  6,000?  feet.    N.  Lat  88°  44'  28"  -76.    E.  LoDg.     "     '     ". 

Mean  time,  ciril  teckooiag  at  station. 


■nurm. 

Bolb. 

■" 

H<Cirt». 

RuUUIon. 

Wt^. 

Att. 

Set. 

Diy. 

Wet. 

Mu. 

MU. 

SoUkr. 

Terr. 

Pieu 

1 

2 

5 
0 

31 
31 

31 

7 

8 

32 

4  0 

28 

9 

(81 

43 

ti 

n 

40 

S7 

Sfl 

10 
11 

fil 
64 

4SJ 

7 

Si 

S6} 

«4» 

fi2.1 

33 

NOOD 

1 

3 
3 

4 

B 

• 

60i 
60] 
80 

481 

m 
m 
m 

11 

}-2 
12S 

12i 

OS 

so 
m 

83 
« 
B8i 

res 

.'■Si 

46i 

B 

7 

8 

10 

II 

12 

ToUl. 

MeaDi 

480 


METEOBOLOGICAL  0BSEBTATI0K8  at  EASHMIB,  Citf, 

On  Friday,  19th  November,  18i7. 

Height,  5,860  feet.    N.  Lat.  W  06'  28"  -69.    E.  Long.  74°  Sff  00^. 

Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


.«. 

Thom. 

.... 

1 

■>ct««. 

BldlttkB. 

wind. 

W-... 

AU. 

DCL 

Dry- 

WM. 

Mu. 

Mln 

SolM. 

TBI. 

IMnctlon. 

.« 

1 

3 
8 
4 

e 

7 

8 

» 
10 
11 
Noon 

1 

2 

3 

G 

a 

7 

s 
g 

10 

11 

12 

J5 

18 
19 

1 

85 

1 

80 

82 

46 

*7 

Totab. 

HOUKI 

481 

METEOBOLOQICAL  OBSEEVATIONS  at  KASHMIR,  Citr, 
On  Saturdar,  20th  November,  1847. 

Height,  6,850  feet.  N.  Lat.  84°  05'  28"  -69.  E.  Long.  71°  58'  00". 
Mean  time,  cdvil  reckoning  at  station. 


Tham. 

Bulb. 

BttMcn. 

Kullatlan. 

wind. 

... 

Set 

D.7. 

«» 

Uu. 

M-L 

SoUr. 

Tot. 

UnctkiQ. 

Pm. 

37i 

36i 

s 

37* 

40 

sri 

21 

iH 

*01 

43J 

i»i 

21 

*n 

«» 

*n 

131 

3i 

«i 

m 

m 

38 

19 

"1 

ii 

« 

*H 

67 

43 

Nmd 

601 

4«t 

5 
H 

u 

62 

48i 
63 

ESJ 

*'J 

H 

n* 

«t 

78) 

5fi 

65 

m 

n 

69 

M 

61 

52 

63 

*7 

6 

jm 

W 

Totali 

Mb«u 

1 

r 


482 


METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEKVATIONS  at  KASHMLR,  City, 

On  Suodfty,  21t>t  Norember,  1M7. 

Height,  6,S50  &et    N.  Lat.  S4°  05'  28"  <69.    £.  Long.  Tl**  SS"  OOT. 

Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.M. 

r^ 

„. 

fj^itun. 

a.^. 

w^ 

Att. 

DM. 

Drr. 

Wet, 

««. 

Min 

Sol.. 

Ten. 

UndtloB. 

Pre- 

!8i 
87 

371 

34J 

i 

£1 

do. 

BeacrdaQdi 

37* 

311 

3 

hgbtpua. 

891 

34 

21 

381 

371 

3fi 

2| 

371 

841 

3 

4S 

*lk 

*t 

48 

4Si 

61 

71 

40 

N<»ii 

EI 
52i 
S2i 

46 

45 

7 
71 
71 

73 
80 
84 

4£ 
48 

Bli 

.OU. 

64i 

451 
451 

4S 

81 
104 

5Gi 

82 
75 

58 
54  i 
514 

68 

451 

u\ 

45 

Totals 

Meaoi 

483 


MErTEOKOLOGICAL  OBSEttVATIONS  at  MOZAFARABAD. 

On  Thursday,  9th  Becembor,  1847. 

Height,  2,166  feet.    N.  Lat.  34°  21' 45" -51.    E.  Long.     '     '     ". 

Mean  time,  civil  reckoDing  at  statton. 


A.M. 

»™. 

... 

1 

ReCincn. 

RadUtkiD. 

.W, 

WnLtixT, 

Ad. 

Set. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Hu. 

Mln 

Solmr, 

Terr. 

Dliection. 

FTBH 

1 
2 

JO 
11 
Ncxin 

10 
11 

12 

53 
643 
58} 

m 

45J 

m 

48 

i7i 

7i 
8i 
Si 
•1 

n 

571 

E8 

as 

64  J 

49 
G3 
541 

Total, 

M«. 

484 


METEOBOLOQICAL  OBSEBVAIIOXS  at  SHAMSIbaD, 
On  Tuesday,  21at  December,  1817. 

Height,  1,000  feet.    K.  L«t     "     '     ".    B.  Long.      °      '      ". 

Mean  time,  ciTil  reckoning  at  station. 


A.M. 

^. 

■nwnn. 

Bulb. 

- 

RcRtnen. 

...^ 

^. 

«. 

Det, 

Drj, 

Wrt 

+ 
Mu. 

Mm 

SoUr, 

Ten. 

INncHcm.        Pn 

1 
3 

5 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
Noon 

1 

2" 

3 

i 

5 

fl 

7 

8 

HI 

n 

60) 

51 
521 

52 

3 

n 

? 

76 

70* 
72 

40 
47 
S3 

Totals 

— 

- 

485 


MKTEOEOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS  at  SHAMsXbXT), 

Oq  Wedneeday,  22nd  December,  1847. 

Height,  1,000  feet.    K.  Lat     "     '     ".    E.  Long.     "     '     ". 

Mean  time,  civil  reckoning  at  etation. 


... 

BMOm. 

ThtRR. 

B-. 

Redstm. 

RadUUcm. 

Wind. 

WMthcr. 

Att 

Det 

Dry. 

w«. 

Mu. 

«-L 

Saliir 

TBTt. 

WrecUon. 

■». 

2 

Nooo 
10 

561 

eoi 

6Ji 

60 
51 

18) 

121 

131 

Hi 
]2i 
6 

m 

M 

m 

m 

GDI 
61 

m 
m 

7B 

7S 

rs 

74 
70 
67 

51 
57 
60 
60 
61 
£S 

ToUlB 

Mb«u 

I 
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LONDON : 

printsd  bt  ocx  (bros.)  and  wtman,  obiat  qubh  btrbbty 
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